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The Sign SAYS! 


About 


QUANTITY ORDERS 


@ They account for a good portion of 


THE SIGN's recent growth. Thanks to 
priests, teachers, and devoted lay 
workers at church pamphlet racks and 
newsstands. 


Sales of individual copies through 
these outlets have tripled in four 
years. Our Advance Resume for pul- 
pit announcements, SIGN-Posters for 
display have helped. 





@ Now we're announcing a brand new 


sales-aid—THE SIGN Rack. Expertly 
designed, sturdily constructed, it has 
everything. It can stand on a table, 
hang on a wall, be attached to an- 
other rack or stand. 


It's not for sale! We ask only a de- 
posit to cover the cost. We'll bill you 
for it and your money will be refunded 
on return of the rack at any time. 


You'll be amazed at the way people 
buy copies of THE SIGN before and 
after Mass or while waiting for Con- 
fession. 


You'll be convinced of our slogan: 


A Better Catholic Press 
Makes 


Better Catholic Parishioners! 


How about it, Father? Try 5 or 10 or 50 
copies of the current issue in your parish! 
Full credit on unsold returns for the first 
four months. Send your trial order to- 
day to: 


THE SIGN 


Quantity Order Division 
Union City, N. J. 
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HITS A NEW HIGH! 


April Issue Requires Largest Print Order 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT 
BY OUR READERS 


—And We Are Grateful! 


THERE’S ONLY ONE TEST of Success in Pub- 
lishing—Do Your Readers Like Your Magazine 
Enough to Keep On Buying It and Recommend- 
ing or Giving It to Others? The Figures Above 
Give the Answer of You, Our Readers. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS Restricting Paper 
and Printing Will Hold Us Back Some, But 
We'll Keep On Trying to Increase. We'd Rather 
Not Reach The Point Where We'd Have To 
Refuse Orders .. . 


BUT THAT MIGHT COME, So We Urge You 
To Renew Your Subscriptions Promptly. And, 
Please, Send Your Gift Subscription Orders 


Early So We Can Fulfill Them Promptly And 
Well! 








ME at-M ela alter 
mites best manner * 





@ VITAL ARTICLES @ FINE FEATURES @ SPARKLING STORIES @ CURRENT FACT 
& COMMENT @ SIGN POST @ STAGE & SCREEN @ SPORTS by DON DUNPHY 
@ RADIO & TV @ BOOKS @ PICTURES APLENTY! 
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THE DAILY 
MISSAL 


It’s New ... It's Different! 


Named in Honor of 


SAINT JOSEPH 


Patron of 
The Universal Church 





Complete for every day ... easy 
to use — this new “Saint Joseph 
Daily Missal” will enable every 
Catholic to Pray the Mass with 
the Priest. 1350 Pages. 


Large Type — Confraternity Version — 
> Easier References—Latin-English Ordinary 
hey Accurate Translation — Illustrated in 
COLOR — Handy Calendars — Simplified 
Arrangement — Magnificent Bindings. 

: No. 810/01 — Black simulated leather, 


round corners, red burnished edges, gold 
( stamping, silk bookmarks ... $5.00 


No. 810/13—(Shown above.) Black leather, 
red and gold stamping on cover, gold 
edges, silk bodkmarks .... : 





No. 810/50—DeLuxe edition. Black flexible 
leather, Morocco grain, gold edges, gold 
border inside covers, gold stamping, silk 
Dookmarks .....cccccccescssseecess $9.50 
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THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Red-Letter, Four-Color 
Special Edition 


The new — magnificently bound 
and richly illustrated Red Letter 
edition of the popular Confra- 
ternity Version. 









Ih 


a ee 
conte STRATTON 
4 x pers, 2 

s 





@ Every Word Our Lord said ape 
pears in RED. 


@ illustrations are religious repro- 
ductions in Full Color which portray 
scenes from the Life of Christ. 


@ Large type — easy-to-read. 


No. 730/22-BL—DeLuxe Red Letter Edi- 
tion, blue cloth, cover stamped in blue, 
red and gold $4.00 





— SPECIAL EDITION — 
for Students and Seminarians 
With extra wide Margins and Blank 
pages for Notes. Durable flexible cover. 


No. 735/15—Black Durotex ......¢3,00 
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GREAT BOOKS o CATHOLICISM 


Available through THE SIGN’S Book Department 
THE HOLY BIBLE 


New Catholic Edition — Over 1500 Pages 


Imprimatur of His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 


This New Catholic Edition is 
acclaimed with great enthusiasm 
and recommended as one of the 
foremost Bible achievements of 
our age. 





The Holy Bible is the Word 
of God and Should Be in 
Every Catholic Home. 


Large, easy-to-read type — Confra- 
ternity Version — New translation of 
the Psalms — Bible Reading Guides — 
New Appendix — Prose-paragraph for- 
mat — New maps in color — Family 
Record Pages. , 


No. 610/01 — Black simulated leather, 
square corners, orange edges, gold 
stamping, colored illustrations...¢4 


No. 610/02-B — (Shown above.) Black 
simulated leather, gold edges, colored 
illustrations 


No. 610/13—Black leather, title on cover 
in Red and Gold. gold edges, colored 
illustrations 







° 
No. 610/50 — DeLuxe Edition. Black 
leather. Morocco grain, gold edges, 
gold stamping inside covers, colored 
illustrations, ultra fine paper. $12.00 











Order NOW From... 


THE SIGN 


Book Department — Room 104 
SIGN BLDG., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Piay Piano with BOTH Hands 
the FIRST Day—or Don’t Pay! 


AMAZING, NEW, PATENTED 
SELF-TEACHING DEVICE GIVES “SECRET” 


learned to pl this 
ast, easy -B-C 
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ECTO) there’s 





ne 2 note of 
exercise practice. You p! 
the piano. In no time at all you’re 


bers, or hymns, or beautiful old .+.0or all three! 
Send for this marvelous today. Con- 
sists of 30 titustrated. 1 cones 0 songs with and 
music, special Dean # play-at-once arran: its, and 
the Patented AUTOM. Antic RD SELECTOR, Only $1.98 
complete. You have nothing to lose and ity and fun 
to gain, « so be the Fi pace IAL coupon now! 
oe 


pL Aea2 — 
Dean Ross Piano 1o Studios, ine., "Dept.A-42) 04 


45 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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0 SAVE MONEY! Send payment now, we pay postage. Same 
guarantee. 


ust § plus postage. 
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No Experience Needed To 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
USS 


The GEM STENCIL DUPLI- 
CATOR saves money... gets 
results quickly! Hundreds of 
uses for every type of business 
and organization. We ship the 
GEM complete with all supplies, 


s 
ed 
a Guide Board for accurate printing 
os 
< 
a 
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and 60-page Book of Ideas at the 
special low price of only $8.50 Our 
(a $15.00 value) 21st Year 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Use the GEM FREE az our ex ! SEND NO 
od MONEY. Write and complete GEM outfit will be 
sent you postpaid. After ten days, send us 

$8.50 or — the GEM. You must be sati 

WRITE TODAY 

BOND EQUIPMENT co. Dept. 57 
6633 E St 


Mitchell... 


The stronage 
ing table mide ee 
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for descriptive folde 
MITCHELL MFG. 
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CAMP ST. JOHN'S 
A Lakeside Mountain Camp 


Boys 2200 ft. war Sandy beach on Hunter Lake. 
100 mi “Lan Modern buildings. Lavatory 
in each cabin. Yiot WF, Artesian well. Excellent 
meals. Diversified activities—recreational or ow 


structional, Mature eatoient. staff. $400 
Catalog. Rebt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A. A Ne New 
Haven, Conn., 


or phone Fordham 5-6567 (Bronx); 
ectors 


Virginia 7- 3518 H wee Her- 


bert J. MeEtroy, hove Giegengack. 
Catholic Camp, Boys 1-18 


iL EO in White Mountains, N. H. 


Separate Junior Group. Private lake. All water sports, 
nature study, riding, riflery, basketball, baseball, 
craftwork, daily movies, camping trips to Canada 

mountains, laundry, necessary tutoring included in fee 
of $300. Annual pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne 
at Quebec. Registered nurse. Christian Brothers Resi- 
dent Chaplains. Half-season enrollments accepted. Box 
1270-S—The Lee Foundatien, New Haven, Conn. 


























TEGAWITHA 


On the sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 
on private lake, 3 hours from N. Y. and 
Phila. Superbly equipped. Riding, land 
sports, swimming, sailing, canoeing, danc- 
ing, dramatics, crafts. Junior Camp. 
Private chapel on grounds. 34th year. 
Catalog, Mrs. James P. Lynch, Camp Tega- 
witha, In-the-Poconos, Tobyhanna, Penna. 
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Not by Arms Alone”’ 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
Your last three editorials really “hit the 
heart” of the matter. 
We hope and pray that they also “hit 
the heart” of those most capable of carry- 
ing out those ideas and ideals. 


THE CZERWIONKAS 
Chicago, Ill. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I read your editorial in the February 
issue twice. With deep concentration, I fol- 
lowed line after line. Explanation, descrip- 
tion, analysis, contrast, all were used with 
such telling effect that the impact on any 
open mind must leave the stamp of irrefu- 
table truth. 


Mary Dorsey 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on your recent article, 
“Not By Arms Alone,” in the February 
issue. We are now engaged in a furious 
battle of letter-writing to combat Commu- 
nism. We believe that “the pen is mightier 
than the sword” was never truer than it is 
right now. 

SaLty ANNE KEEFE 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on your February editori- 
al. Since I railed at you like a shrew in 
January I am more than happy to applaud 
you in February. Mothers will always be 
mothers. 

Thank you, too, for the picture of the 
Vienna Choir Boys on the February cover. 


Ruta I. MILLer 
Detroit, Mich. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Your editorial, “Not By Arms Alone,” in 
the February issue of THE SIGN, was superb. 
In a few paragraphs you. have succeeded 
in giving the most incisive treatment for 
the causes of the spread of Communism that 
I have ever seen. 

More power to you. 

Rev. Puitie E. Dosson, S.J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


“Public Power and You’’ 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I read with a great deal of interest John 
P. Callahan’s article on “Public Power and 
You” in your February issue. He raises some 
questions that just don’t jibe with the facts 
as they are presented elsewhere and I would 
like to suggest that you get somebody who 
is as biased for public power as Callahan 


is against it to write us an article. Then 
we can make up our minds as to what the 
true situation is. 

The newspapers toward the end of 1950 
told about the condition of the private 
utility companies. If I remember rightly, 
the report stated that the power companies 
in 1950 reported more profits than ever be- 
fore in their history. Those stories were 
carried in the New York Times and they 
don’t jibe, as I say, with the dire predictions 
of what’s going to happen to the power 
companies as told by Mr. Callahan. 

I personally, and I’m sure many other 
readers too, would very much like to hear 
the other side so I can make up my mind 
intelligently. 

Don P. O'BRIEN 
Falls Church, Va. 


Our Lady of Fatima 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Reading the February issue of Tue Sicn, 
I saw your story on the Pilgrim Statue of 
Our Lady of Fatima, “It Could Be Your 
Home.” Beautiful, interesting, devotional, 
loving. 

Many priests will try to follow up the 
devotion to the Blessed Mother in this way, 
and I am sure that they will create in the 
souls of the faithful a new love for our 
Mother. 

I believe that our method is better in 
the sense that the visit comes around often- 
er. And I pass this on to you in case you 
are interested in this idea. 

Here in this parish of Our Lady of 
Peace, we divided the families into groups 
of thirty. We bought pictures, large and 
beautiful, of Our Lady of Fatima; fifteen of 
them, one for each group. One of the ladies 
is in charge of the group, and her duties 
are to see that the picture goes from house 
to house every day at noon, and also to 
see that not only the family visited, but 
also friends and relatives, come in the eve- 
ning to say the Rosary, the Litany, and the 
Consecration. 

In other words, the families of our par- 
ish are visited by the Blessed Mother once 
a month. 

Rev. JoserH M. SAntraco, O.R.S.A, 
Alpine, Texas. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I read with great interest the article in 
the February issue of THe Sicn about the 
new devotion to Our Lady of Fatima, and 
the visitation of the pilgrim stgtue of Our 
Lady of Fatima. 

Last Fall, at a Communion Breakfast, we 
heard a lecture by a man who so enthused 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The Risen Christ 


HESE are dark days. The world is in a state 
ie turmoil. We are called upon to make ever- 

increasing sacrifices. We must turn more and 
more from the ordinary pursuits of life in order 
to gird for battle. We face constantly the horrors 
of possible atomic bombings. 

This is a time when we need cheering thoughts, 
and none more cheering can be found than those 
the Church would have us recall at this Easter 
season. During Lent she called on us to do pen- 
ance, to think on the dolorous Passion and Death 
of Jesus Christ. Now she would dry our tears 
and raise up our eyes to the glorious and trans- 
figured Christ, the victor over death and evil, 
the pledge that if we follow in the way of the 
cross, we are following Him on the road to vic- 
tory. 

During His entire life, Christ was indeed lov- 
able. He went about doing good and healing all. 
But He could also be severe, as when He drove 
the buyers and sellers from the temple, or threat- 
ened unrepentant sinners with hell fire, or de- 
nounced the Scribes and Pharisees as whited 
sepulchers and blind leaders of the blind. 

But in His risen life, Christ’s beauty shines 
forth as never before. His words and manner 
give us a living manifestation of the peace and 
happiness that reign in His soul and which we 
shall share with Him when we are admitted to 
His divine company. 

When the disciples found the tomb empty on 
that first Easter morning they departed. But not 
Mary Magdalen. She remained weeping and 
looking into the sepulcher. Hearing a sound, she 
turned and through her tears saw One whom 
she thought was the gardener. She spoke to Him 
and He replied but one word: “Mary.” That 
was enough. In that calling of her name she 
knew the Master and in a moment was at His 
feet. 

Toward evening of that same day, two dis- 
ciples were journeying toward Emmaus when 
a third traveler joined them in the way. So 
pleasing was His personality, so charming His 
manner and conversation that when they arrived 
at their destination they constrained Him to stay. 


“It is toward evening,” they said “and the day 
is now far spent.” He consented, and later, in 
the breaking of bread, they realized that it was 
the Risen Jesus with whom they had walked. 
Looking back wistfully on their happy experi- 
ence, they said: “Was not our heart burning 
within us, whilst He spoke in the way?” 

Another incident of similar beauty occurred 
later at the sea of Tiberias. Jesus stood on the 
beach and called out to the disciples who were 
fishing just off shore. They did not recognize 
Him at first, but when they did they hurried to 
land and gathered eagerly but somewhat timor- 
ously around Him. Jesus had lighted a fire and 
with His own hands He prepared and served 
them a meal of fish and bread. 

There is something beautiful, consoling, peace- 
ful about the Gospel accounts of the life of the 
Risen Saviour. In fact, Our Lord’s favorite ex- 
pression during this period was “Peace be to 
you.” He had won that peace the hard way— 
the way of the Cross, but now it was His and He 
was giving His disciples a glimpse of it in His 
own Person. 


times. The road and the goal we know. Too 

often we see only the road—hard and strewn 
with thorns. We should lift our eyes to the goal; 
we should fix them on the Risen Christ; we 
should warm our hearts by a meditative reading 
of the Gospel accounts of those’ days Christ 
spent on earth between the Resurrection and 
the Ascension. If we are tempted to rebel because 
we must walk the way of the cross, we should 
recall that we too are destined to that glorious 
and peaceful life of which the Risen Christ gave 
us a foretaste. This is not escapism. This is facing 
reality. This is seeing the whole picture—the 
good as well as the bad. 


a Telih Alert 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Acme 
Under the fiction of “undeclared war,” our land, air, and 
sea forces fight at a disadvantage in Korea. We should tell 
China to get out of Korea or we will bomb Manchuria. 





Aeme 
THE SIGN salutes a brave little mother down in Hender- 
son, Kentucky. Her son, James Black, in Korea, indicates 
the number of her boys in the armed services, Yes, ten! 
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The buds and blossoms of spring are bursting the frozen 
bonds of winter no faster and more relentlessly than prices 
are shooting up in a spring thaw of their own. Only there 
is nothing poetic about the 
price situation. It’s economic; 
and economics has never been 
known to make quite as in- 
teresting a subject as poetry. 
There are certain fundamental facts about inflation which 
are unlovely to face, especially unlovely to the eyes \of a 
politician. Unwelcome as the prospect may be, there is real 
urgency that Congress and the Administration remove their 
blindfolds. 

Urgency—for every day, the dollar is buying less. Every 
day finds the hard-earned savings of many a citizen’s lifetime 
dwindling in value, finds insurance policies and pensions 
worth only fractional security. And as the days of unchecked 
inflation go sliding by, not only is the poor man’s pay en- 
velope becoming worth less and less in the terms of what it 
will buy, but the Government’s own staggering funds buy 
fewer bullets and guns and tanks, less meat and wool and 
leather. If all this does not spell urgency, then we would all 
be well advised to charter a rabbit hole and follow Alice to 
Wonderland. 

In the bitter days of last December and early January, 
when it looked as though the Chinese Communists were 
going to push the Korean U. N. forces right into the sea, 
there was a real sense of urgency in Washington. Plans for 
mobilization and stabilization made feet move. It began to 
look as though “politics as usual” was going to be given a 
much-needed vacation. 

But then the Korean war news grew brighter. The better 
the news, the more feet began to drag. Instead of leadership 
from the White House challenging any lag in coping with 
a still dangerous situation both at home and on the world 
front, there has been seeming acquiescence in stupid sloth. 
The sense of emergency and the need of speed have taken a 
vacation instead, and “politics as usual” is doing no sub- 
letting of living quarters. 

In the meantime the dollar is getting littler and littler in 
the eyes of anyone who has anything to sell. 

Price inflation consists simply in this: the amount of goods 
and services people can buy are outbalanced by the amount 
of purchasing power the people have. There are more dollars 
than doughnuts (or radios or steaks or tropical worsteds) 
in circulation, and in terms of dollars doughnuts become 
more valuable. The price of doughnuts goes up. 

The only way prices can be brought down in terms of 
dollars is to increase the supply of goods and services, or 
decrease the number of dollars in circulation, or both. With 
defense orders of mammoth proportion removing goods from 
the civilian market, obviously there is scant room for in- 
creasing the production of civilian goods. Consequently, the 
only way left is to decrease the number of dollars. 

There is the rub. Who is going to be the first to test the 


And Still 
Inflation 
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Anti-U. S. cartoon from “Shanghai News.” U. S. is pic- 
tured as a snake stabbed by China Reds and Koreans. 
Reds taught us one thing: the value of propaganda. 





Uncle Sam is beginning to use the propaganda weapon 
too. Soldiers, above, are throwing leaflets out of a plane 
over North Korea. 180,000,000 leaflets have been dropped. 
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Acme photos 
When we pray for our soldier dead, we should remember 
the wounded who suffer in mind as well as body. Above, 
transport flies wounded in Korea to distant hospitals. 





water and tell the rest of us to come on in, the swimming is 
just dandy? There is where determined leadership, intelligent 
leadership, comes in. So far, the Administration is providing 
none. 

In general, there are three sources from which the over- 
supply of purchasing power is derived. One is current earned 
income, such as business profits, wages, and rent receipts. 
Another is accumulated income of the past, such as bank 
savings. The third is speculative future income—credit, which, 
incidentally, competes with earned income in the bid for 
scarce goods. 

Any anti-inflation program must deal realistically with 
basic causes, despite the wails of articulate pressure groups. 
The Committee for Economic Development weeks ago 
pointed out that though direct wage-price controls have a 
place in the defense effort, they cannot alone check inflation. 
They do not touch the causes. 

To get at the three sources of price inflation, the Com- 
mittee called for “drastic steps” to curb Government spend- 
ing and borrowing. To curb consumer spending, it demanded 
“sharp and prompt” tax increases which would at the same 
time reduce the Government's need to borrow. To curb 
credit expansion, it demanded that the Federal Reserve be 
freed from Treasury interference in order to fulfill its func- 
tion of protecting the purchasing power of the dollar. Finally, 
it recommended a national program to encourage savings. 

There is nothing terribly complicated about dealing with 
inflation. But there is a complication. It happens to be a 
terribly hot potato for politicians to handle. And so, without 
rousing leadership they are keeping their hands in their 
pockets. Meanwhile, the dollar is buying less and less. 


When Labor’s representatives walked out from all mobiliza- 
tion agencies and let go a blistering denunciation of Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, the return blis- 
tering of Labor by the na- 
tion’s press should have caused 
scant surprise. “Organized La- 
bor struck against the mobili- 
zation program . . . imperiled 
the nation’s whole economy,” said Time magazine. “Bitter 
and flagrantly demagogic,” said the New York Herald Trib- 
une. And not to be outdone, the New York Times gave sol- 
emn advice: “Punching the public in the nose is, to put it 
mildly, an unorthodox technique for inviting its attention 
to one’s grievances.” As usual, Labor gets a poor press. 

Whether the United Labor Policy Committee is ill advised 
in its mode of action, and it probably has been, is not the 
point. What is important is the fact that the press has made 
it look as though Labor alone was refusing to play, had 
taken up its marbles, and gone home sulking. And all the 
time the only thing being really controlled was wages, the 
while business as usual, politics as usual, lobbying as usual, 
parity as usual, favoritism as usual went merrily along. If 
this be equality of effort and sacrifice in the interests of 
national defense, then Labor’s bolt takes on meaning. 

In the light of Washington’s apathy in the fight against 
inflation, it becomes dishonest for the press to be relatively 
silent on the performance of other sectors of the defense 
effort. For example, where were the headlines when the entire 
wool industry closed down following the issuance of the 
general price order on Jan. 26 and refused to sell even to the 
Government until prices were raised? The Air Corps begged 
for serge for uniforms but didn’t receive a yard until wool 
textile orders for defense were removed from the price con- 
trol list. We don’t recall Time or any newspaper calling this 
a strike against the mobilization program. 

Or take cotton—following the price freeze, the whole in- 
dustry came to a standstill, refusing any Government bids 
until price ceilings should be raised. Seventeen Senators from 
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cotton-producing states made a group visit to the White 
House. Price ceilings were raised. We don’t recall any talk 
in the press about the public getting a punch in the nose. 

Congress is sitting on pay-as-you-go taxes. Profits are at 
record levels. Farmers are protected by parity. The credit 
problem is hardly touched. The cost of living keeps climbing. 
Wages alone are genuinely controlled! 

Equality of sacrifice is a fine thing. But so is equality before 
the blasting criticism of the press. 


“Jsn’t New Mexico backward?” It was with some surprise 
that we encountered this abrupt question, knowing a few 
things about the state which had led us to think it was right 
up there with America. New 
Mexico was settled before any 
of the English colonies. While 
its population numbers only 
half a million, it has an im- 
pressive university at Albuquerque, and Albuquerque is an 
important station for transcontinental air service. The 
“Spanish State” does considerable publicity of its Pueblo, 
Navajo, and Apache history, and its vacation attractions. It 
is noted as a health resort for asthmatics and consumptives. 
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Not having any strong provincial loyalties, we had New A soldier searching a Korean village found this little girl. 
Mexico bracketed with Massachusetts and Minnesota in pro- Thousands of homeless children are put in orphanages 


gressiveness. run by the Church. To maintain them, your help is needed. 

Then came the visitor and his question which was in- ! See 
spired by a recent New Mexico School Board ruling: “Isn’t 
New Mexico backward? It has to hire Catholic religious to 
teach in some of its public schools. Then it makes them 
dress so they will be mistaken for Protestants. 

“The first ones who taught school in New Mexico wore 
the Catholic religious habit. The first civilizers of New Mex- 
ico wore the Catholic religious habit. The place names that 
prettify Chamber of Commerce literature, Santa Fe, Las 
Cruces, Magdalena, San Juan, Sangre de Cristo were given 
by Catholics wearing the religious habit, and have a strictly 
Catholic reference. 

“But now, when Catholic religious are helping a needy 
but Protestantized New Mexico, they must change their bon- 
nets and their coats so that the public can be kept ignorant 
about them.” 

Our visitor asked: “Do you know the New Mexico motto?” 
We couldn’t even remember the New York one. So he told 
us: Crescit eundo (It grows as it goes). While we turned it 
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over on our tongue, testing it approvingly as an epigram, — 
he said: “It’s true. New Mexico grows as it goes. Paris Reds march in protest over German rearmament. 
: eg , + France has a large Communist segment, and it will take 
But unhappily, it is backing up. 


more than arms and Marshall Plan aid to convert them. 


Early in March, the Secondary Education Board held its 
twenty-fifth annual conference in New York City. On March 
2, at an open forum on sex education, members of the con- 
ference advocated public sex 
training in the schools. This 
matter of sex education! Like 
price hikes and Secretary Ache- 
son, it does keep bobbing up, 
doesn’t it? Because it does, we want to present a few ideas. 

Sex is different from algebra and English. Normally, quad- 
ratic equations do not enslave the mind and break up fam- 
ilies. You are not likely to lose your soul by indulging an 
appetite for parsing sentences. 

But watch out for sex. Discussion of sex is like looking 
into a bakeshop window. It can awaken desire in youngsters 
and lead to mischief. And it will unless such discussion is 
dosed out in exactly the right quantity, in the right manner, 
and at the right time and place. 


The best place, by a mile, is home. The reason being that As Director of the Office of Price Stabilization, Michael 
the sex appetite of children is naturally anesthetized within DiSalle has an unenviable job. His plans for a price freeze 
the family. Brothers do not romantically idealize their own may be good, but the effects seem a long time coming. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Former President Herbert Hoover favors a large armed 


foree, but would use it for our own defense. He claims 
Europe hasn’t the unity or will power to defend itself. 
This view actually invites Stalin to take over Europe. 





ome 


A 
Gen, Eisenhower differs with Hoover. Atlantic Pact Na- 
tions pledged their support to him, and he thinks Ameri- 
can arms and men will give needed impetus. Hoover could 
be right, but we will string along with Ike—hopefully. 





sisters and vice versa. Children are asexual in their attitude 
toward parents. 

So that, given at home, sex education has no more danger- 
ous glamour than any other kind of homework. In fact, 
it would just about run a photo-finish with sulphur-and- 
molasses or castor-oil in popularity. 

As for sex teachers, you can’t beat Mom and Pop. They 
are wise to every mental maneuver of the kids. Even down 
to the sudden and protracted silences which mean that 
Johnny has his fist in the sugar bowl or Jane has pried the 
lid off the shoe polish. Better than anybody else, parents 
know what to say about sex, and when to say it in order to 
get the best results. 

But away from the unromantic atmosphere of home, it is 
another story. There is not that hard shell of protective in- 
difference which blunts erotic interest. Sex information, 
picked up outside, can stir the beginnings of juvenile pas- 
sion as easily as Hopalong Cassidy stirs a juvenile urge for 
ten-gallon hats and six-shooters. 

Did you ever notice the books on sex that-are featured in 
certain second-hand book stores, and the beat-up look they 
have? Those volumes are used, overused. But not for culture. 
They are the literary equivalent of the brothel. They mer- 
chandise sex experience in the guise of sex instruction. 

Once you get outside the home, that is what you face. Sex 
training is loaded with moral dynamite. And you can’t de- 
nature the dynamite by pasting a candy label on it or by 
getting a lot of citizens to make speeches over it. 


There are educators who shrug their shoulders and say “So 
what” to observations like the above. As if moral casual- 
ties are unimportant except to the medieval scruples of the 
Catholic conscience. That is 
their opinion. Moreover, that 
opinion is the Protestant doc- 
trine of the unimportance of 
good works. But the vital point 
is that they have no more right to force sex into the school 
curriculum on the strength of Protestant religious opinion 
than Catholics have to close butcher shops on Friday. 

Noting the urgency of their academic alarm, we often 
wonder what some of these professors plan to teach the chil- 
dren. These “facts of life” as they are called—what are they? 
We get the impression that certain educators are bursting 
to give children a complete course in gynecology or obstet- 
rics or anything else insatiable youth may fancy. 

We cannot see this. The fact that a child may have some 
curiosity about special sexual data is, in itself, no reason 
why he should get it. Any more than curiosity would entitle 
him to know how much money Grandpa has in the bank or 
why Aunt Helen returned her engagement ring. 

Then there is the teacher of these public sex classes—the 
one who is depended on to dish up the facts of life. 

Considering the current drought of basic philosophy, how 
could parents be sure that any teacher’s sex standards are 
suitable? Most of them would certainly be beyond reproach. 
But how could parents know? About the morals of a grocer 
or a seamstress, there might be no reason for disquiet. But 
when there is question of such a delicate matter as sex in- 
struction; parents might not want to trust their children to 
a man who may keep a mistress or to a woman who may be 
out with a new date every night. 

This is not meant as a reflection on the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board or on any particular group of teachers. It is only 
an attempt to explain the usual Catholic reaction tp pro- 
posals for secular sex education outside the home. 

Catholics oppose it as they would oppose amateur surgery. 
Sex training can harm the soul unless it is most skillfully 
done. And too many secular educators are not interested 
enough in the soul to be counted on to do the job skillfully. 


Who, What, and 
How Mach? 
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by LEIGH WHITE 


There is an important “little 





debate” on the question: Should we let Tito write his own check or... 


“TQ UT you seem to think we're fight- 
ing Communism. We're not. We're 
fighting Russian imperialism.” 

The speaker was an officer of the De- 
partment of State. Until that moment— 
it was the fall of 1949—I had thought 
that we were opposed to all forms of 
Communism except the Chinese variety. 
But I was wrong. We were already sup- 
porting Tito as well as Mao Tse-tung; 
and we were prepared to support any 
and every tyrant who could be pre- 
sented to the world as a national Com- 
munist. We would have supported 
Franco, too, in all probability, if he 
had not been opposed to Communism. 
As one of my disgusted colleagues put 
it: “Our bureaucrats don’t care if the 
whole world goes Communist, so long 
as it can be ‘co-ordinated’ from Wash- 
ington.” 

He was exaggerating, of course. But 
until the Chinese Communists invaded 
Korea, our policy in Asia was still based 
on the false assumption that Mao Tse- 
tung would prove to be a Chinese Tito. 
We jettisoned Chiang Kai-shek as shame- 
fully as we jettisoned Mikhailovitch, and 
no sooner had our troops crossed the 
38th Parallel than we prepared to jet- 
tison Syngman Rhee. As Frederic Nelson 
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remarked in one of his trenchant edito- 
rials in the Saturday Evening Post, “the 
pattern is always the same. Whoever 
is fighting Communism, and might there- 
fore expect our support, turns out to 
be so corrupt, so feudal, so completely 
hopeless that we can’t afford to be 
mixed up with him.” 

It was wrong to lend $62,500,000 to 
Spain, we were told, because Franco 
is not popular with the Spanish people, 
because there is censorship of the press 
and radio, because Protestants in Spain 
are not free to proselyte against the 
Catholic Church, and because the Falan- 
gist government has curbed free enter- 
prise in Spain almost as much as the 
Labour Government has curbed free 
enterprise in Britain. Tito has abolished 
free enterprise; he has persecuted every 
sect of Christianity and Islam; and he 
has suppressed all of the many freedoms, 
however limited, that still exist in Spain. 
Yet within two years of his break with 
Stalin, we supplied Yugoslavia with 
$125,000,000 in loans, gifts, and credits. 

In September, 1949, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, which had refused to lend 
Spain a penny for the rehabilitation of 
its transportation system, lent Yugoslavia 
$20,000;000, of which $12,000,000 was 


to be spent on rehabilitating the French 
and British mines that Tito had ex- 
propriated. During 1950 the bank 
doubled its loan to $40,000,000 and 
then, for good measure, increased it by 
another $15,000,000. 

In the meantime the American Army, 
which had been forbidden to sell any 
surplus vehicles to Spain (except at pro- 
hibitive prices), was ordered to sell 5,000 
automobiles and trucks to Yugoslavia 
for $1,500,000—a concealed gift of at 
least $3,000,000. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, which had refused to consider any 
loans to Spain, lent $9,000,000 to Yugo- 
slavia with which to finance Tito’s un- 
economic Five-year Plan. American com- 
panies were encouraged to further the 
Five-year Plan by supplying Tito with 
a $3,000,000 steel mill and $2,500,000 in 
oil-well equipment. Western Germany, 
at. the behest of the United States, ex- 
tended $30,000,000 in trade credits to 
Yugoslavia, and Great Britain, on its 
own account, extended $25,000,000 in 
trade credits. 

Yugoslavia, as I write these lines, is 
suffering its second postwar famine. This 
famine, like the first, is officially blamed 
on the drought of 1950. The drought 








was certainly a factor. But famines, es- 
pecially in such rich agricultural regions 
as Shumadia, in Serbia, are caused by 
other factors as well. The worst famine 
in the history of modern Europe occurred 
in Ukrainia in 1932-33, and drought had 
little, if anything, to do with it. The 
Ukrainian famine was almost entirely 
due to the nationalization of agriculture 
and the extirpation of the kulaks. 

So was the Yugoslav famine of 1950-51. 
lito, regardless of his quarrel with 
Stalin, has nationalized more land in 
less time than any of his Cominformist 
rivals. By the end of 1949, one-fourth 
of the arable land in Yugoslavia had 
been expropriated and divided up 
five thousand state farms. It 
makes no difference that Yugoslavia’s 
state farms are called “co-operatives” 
rather than “collectives,” or that, in 
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theory, they are required to deliver only 
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50 per cent of their production to the 
state. The fact remains that Yugoslavia’s 
collective farmers, in return for the use 
of UNRRA tractors, have been deprived 
of the rights to sell the fruits of their 
labor at equitable prices. So have the 
“independent” farmers (kulaks) who 
have yet to be collectivized. They, too, 
must deliver 50 per cent of their produc- 
tion to the state, and at prices so low 
that what remains is barely sufficient, in 
good years, to pay their debts. In bad 
years their quotas exceed their produc- 
t10n. 

Gaston Coblentz, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, tells us of a Serbian 
peasant who was required to deliver 660 
bushels of wheat, even though his farm, 
in 1950, produced only 365. He was 
forced to sell one of his two cows to 
provide his family with bread for the 
winter, and he fully expected to be 
arrested unless he delivered his other 
cow in lieu of the 290 bushels of wheat 
that he still owed the state. 
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In Bosnia, Coblentz reports, twenty- 
five heads of families in a village of 
three hundred inhabitants were arrested 
for failing to deliver their full quotas 
of corn. And in another village an old 
peasant told him: “A lot of people are 
going to die. I am not going to die be- 
cause I have no family to feed. I planted 
six hundred pounds of potatoes and got 
a hundred. I sold one of my two cows, 
and I have one left. I sold one of my 
horses, and I have one left. The -govern- 
ment gives us nothing. Come back in 
four months, son, and see what hap- 
pens.” 

Yet, in a letter to the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Stoyan Pribichevich pro- 
claimed: “I said then and I say now, 
that the poor of Yugoslavia are pro-Tito, 
and that the rich are against him. Since 
most of Yugoslavia is poor, most of Yugo- 
slavia is pro-Tito, whether Washington 
or Moscow likes it or not.” Apparently 
we are supposed to believe that Tito’s 
popularity, like Stalin’s, increases in 
direct proportion to his pauperization of 
the peasantry. 

Aping Stalin, Tito has invented a 
whole series of paramilitary awards to 
take the place of income. Industrial 
slaves who perform their piecework 
quotas without complaint are eventually 
raised to the rank of udarnik, or “shock 
worker,” with ration cards that entitle 
them to purchase, if available, two 
pounds of meat per month. Udarnitzi 
(Stakhanovites) who perform more and 
more work for less and less income are 
advanced through the ranks of “Leader” 
and “Distinguished Leader” to the ut- 
most pinnacle of “Hero of Socialist 
Labor,” with the right to purchase, if 
available, five pounds of meat per 
month. Agricultural slaves who deliver 
their quotas without complaint are ad- 
vanced from “Deserving Agricultural 
Worker” to the rank of “Distinguished 
Agricultural Worker,” and those who 
“by special measures achieve higher 
production in quantity and quality” 
(Stakhanovites) are awarded the top- 
most rank of “Fighter for Higher 
Production.” 

Yet agricultural production in Yugo- 
slavia has steadily fallen, while prices 
have continued to rise. Pork, in what was 
the largest hog-producing country in 
Europe before the Second World War, 
cost six dollars a pound in the fall of 
1950. Butter was twenty dollars a pound, 
and eggs were five dollars a dozen. 
Wages averaged sixty dollars a month. 

In addition to the $125,000,000 in 
gifts, loans, and credits already men- 
tioned. ECA flour worth $11,500,000 
has been diverted to Yugoslavia from 
Germany and Italy. Another $16,000,000 
has been taken from North Atlantic de- 
fense funds to feed Tito’s army. Britain 
contributed $8,400,000 for the same 





purpose. And $38,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated by the United States Con- 
gress to tide Yugoslavia over until the 
spring of 1951. In other words, during 
1949-50, we and our allies subsidized 
Tito’s quarrel with Stalin to the extent 
of approximately $200,000,000. 

Spain, of course, was of no importance 
to Western Europe. Spain was not a 
“people’s democracy.” The Spanish 
government was anti-Communist. Spain, 
it appears, was not even a North Atlan- 
tic country. Yugoslavia, though, was dif- 
ferent. Yugoslavia, according to Presi- 
dent Truman, was “a nation whose 
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strategic location makes it of direct im- 
portance to the North Atlantic area. 
This importance derives from Yugo- 
slavia’s geographic relationship to Aus- 
tria on.the north, where the occupation 
forces of certain North Atlantic coun- 
tries, including the United States, are 
on duty, Greece on the south, and Italy 
on the west. 

“As a result of these factors, an im- 
mediate increase in Yugoslavia’s ability 
to defend itself . . . will contribute to 
the preservation of the peace and secur- 
ity of the North Atlantic area.” 

Nor were any conditions attached to 
our aid to Yugoslavia. Addressing the 
Antifascist Women’s Front in Zagreb, 
on October 29, 1950, Tito crowed: 

“I can openly state here that the 
United States Government has set no 
conditions. . . . Our reactionaries say 
that the Americans should now put the 
knife to our throats because we have 
asked for food and force us to make this 
or that decision to restore the old type 
of democracy. This would mean that 
we would have to return all the property 
that the reactionaries have lost. I am 
telling these reactionaries here and now 
that they are mistaken if they think 
they will achieve anything with their 
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propaganda. . . . [They] had better keep 
quiet, for we shall not be joking if we 
become fed up with [their behavior]. .. . 

“I must [add] with satisfaction that 
there are leading people in the Western 
countries who do not listen to our re- 
actionaries and who know which is bet- 
ter—a rotten Yugoslavia of the prewar 
type or a strong Yugoslavia even if it 
is Socialist... .” 

Representative Kenneth B. Keating, 
a New York Republican, wanted to with- 
hold our aid at least until Tito had re- 
leased Archbishop Stepinatz and _ all 
the Greek children who could still be 
found in Yugoslavia. But the Administra- 





Collective farming has not helped Yugo- 
slavia’s stony soil and stringy dairy stock 


tion prevailed. We don’t bargain with 
gangsters, it seems; we simply deal with 
them on their own terms. And anyhow, 
according to John J. Haggerty, the 
agricultural attaché of our Belgrade Em- 
bassy, $38,000,000 was “too little” to pay 
for the ransom of Stepinatz and all 
12,000 Greek children. Tito has since 
agreed to release approximately 400. 

What else has he done to earn his 
$200,000,000? 

1. After defying the United Nations 
for three years, he finally withdrew his 
support from the Communist rebels in 
Greece—but not until American military 
intervention had convinced him that 
their cause was lost. 

2. After three years of the most ex- 
treme anti-American, anti-Western prop- 
aganda, which included the murder of 
Americans and Britons, and the execu- 
tion of hundreds and the imprisonment 
of thousands of our Yugoslav friends, he 
agreed to permit 295 of the 373 Yugo- 
slav-Americans—mostly political prison- 
ers—to return to the United States. 
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3. Tito has re-established diplomatic 
relations with Greece, Italy, Austria, and 
Western Germany, and has released most, 
but not all, of the Italian and German 
prisoners of war whom he had used as 
slave laborers in defiance of internat- 
ional law. 

4. And after three years of intensive 
sovietization—which has diminished only 
slightly, in the three years since the 
schism—Tito turned on his Russian 
mentors and exposed the ghastly reality 
of Communism—his own as well as 
Stalin’s—for all the world to see. 

This last contribution alone is worth 
$200,000,000, perhaps, but only if it re- 


sults in the eventual liberation of Yugo- 
slavia. Haggerty, speaking for the De- 
partment of State, told Congress that 
“you can count on the fingers of your 
two hands the people in Yugoslavia who 
are so committed to Communism [that] 
they can’t turn back.” Even assuming 
that Haggerty is right, and I am con- 
vinced that he is wrong, the handful of 
Communists who cannot turn back are 
precisely those who control the fate of 
Yugoslavia. 


HE members of Tito’s Politburo 

could not surrender their guilty 
power even if they wanted to, and I am 
reasonably certain that they don’t. They 
have not forgotten what happened to 
Mussolini, who was also a_ Socialist, 
it should be remembered, in the early 
days of his career. Even Franco, a much 
lesser tyrant than Tito, and who, in 
principle, has repeatedly signified an 
intention to surrender his power, has 
never done so for fear of what might 
happen. 





Haggerty predicts that, if we continue 
to subsidize Tito, he will gradually 
moderate his tyranny to “a point that 
we can tolerate.” A point that we can 
tolerate! If that is the best hope that 
we can hold out to the enslaved peoples 
of Eastern Europe, we may as well give 
up. The world will never be saved by 
timorous fat men paying tribute to in- 
ternational gangsters. 

Ignoring Spain, a country with twice 
as many inhabitants as Yugoslavia and 
ten times its industry, it was perhaps 
true, as President Truman said, that 
Yugoslavia possessed “the strongest fight- 
ing force in Europe [outside of] the 


After 50 per cent goes to Tito, even 
the best of farms must run into the red 





Soviet Union.” Generals Marshall and 
Bradley seemed to think so, too, though 
I doubt that they knew any more than 
what Tito’s generals had chosen to tell 
our military attachés in Belgrade. 

Although 92 per cent of his officers 
are party members who are presumably 
loyal to Tito, the vast majority of his 
troops are peasants and the sons of 
peasants who have been persecuted by 
the Communist regime. They may be 
willing to agree that Tito, for the time 
being, is a lesser evil than Stalin. But, 
even so, I can’t imagine their fighting 
very well for the preservation of Tito- 
talitarianism. In fact, given what has 
happened to the Yugoslavs in the past 
ten years, I can’t imagine their fighting 
very well for anything short of an im- 
mediate and valid prospect of liberation 
from both forms of Communism. 

The United States has been led to the 
brink of catastrophe by men who sub- 
scribed, and still subscribe, to two dan- 
gerous fallacies. The first is that Com- 
munism is a lesser evil than Fascism. 
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ihe secona 1s that, by supporting na- 
tional Communism, we can impede the 
advance of imperial Communism and 
thus prevent, or at least delay, a war 
that has already begun. 

Either of these fallacies, if allowed 
to prevail, will ensure our eventual de- 
feat. The Third World War began in 
a political sense on April 1, 1944, when 
the Russian Army invaded Rumania. 
It began in a military sense with the 
invasion of Korea on June 25, 1950. 


FTER defeating Hitler and Mus- 

solini, we demobilized and sur- 
rendered half of Europe and most of 
Asia to Stalin. If we had fought Russia 
in 1945, we would have won a relatively 
easy victory. Today, in 1951, we are at 
war with both Russia and China and in 
grave danger of defeat. It will not be 
possible for us to achieve victory until 
we purge ourselves of the sickly illusions 
that caused us to lose the peace. 

Communism is, and was, our greatest 
enemy. Fascism was merely a synthesis 
of Communism, without which it could 
never have existed. Defeat Communism 
and what remains of Fascism, in Spain 
and elsewhere, will inevitably disappear. 

Titoism, writes Edgar Snow in the 
Saturday Evening Post, “marks the end 
of an era of Communism as an extension 
of Russian nationalism. . . . Tito is the 
beginning of a true heterodoxy in the 
Communist ‘universal church.’ In the 
long run, that is no comfort for capital- 
ism. But it does mean that the Kremlin’s 
monopoly of moral [sic] authority over 
the world movement has been gravely 
weakened.” 

Snow has been wrong about almost 
everything, including China, his spe- 
cialty, but for once he may be right. We 
must not make a false distinction, how- 
ever, between Titoism and Stalinism. If 
we depend on Titoism to stem the ad- 
vance of Stalinism, as we depended on 
Stalinism to stem the advance of Hitler- 
ism, we shall end up by coming to terms 
with Titoism as we came to terms with 
Stalinism, to our undoing, in 1945. 

Titoism is a lesser evil than Stalinism 
for one reason only: Yugoslavia, alone, is 
but a minor threat to our security. But 
what if Titoism spreads? Would a Tito- 
ist Europe be any less of a threat to our 
security than a Stalinist Europe? Would 
a Maoist Asia be any less of a threat 
than a Stalinist Asia? What would it 
profit the United States and its allies 
to defeat Stalinism at the cost of accept- 
ing Titoism? 


In the opinion of F. A. Voigt, the 





LEIGH WHITE, onetime CBS news commen- 
tator and foreign correspondent for the New 
York Herald Tribune, is a recognized au- 
thority on Balkan affairs. This article will be 
a chapter in his book, Balkan Caesar, to be 
published by Scribners. 
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British author of Unto Caesar, in a 
memorable analysis of the interrelation- 
ship between Fascism and Communism, 
printed in the New Leader, “the effort 
of the Western powers to appease Tito 
has failed completely, and there is 
nothing to indicate that it will succeed. 
. . . If they meant to establish a policy 
with the objective of strengthening their 
own position in the Balkans (and no 
other policy makes sense), Tito will 
stand in their way. His rupture with 
Moscow immobilizes the Western powers 
in the Balkans, but does not immobilize 
Russia or the Cominform. As a neutral 
or quasi-neutral country, Yugoslavia pro- 
vides Russia with a better defense than 
if she were a ‘satellite.’ ’ 

The end of any foreign policy worthy 
of the name is to achieve positive re- 
sults. A policy of appeasement is worse 
than no policy at all. Appeasement is 
merely acquiescence in the policy of 
the enemy. If it is our purpose to save 
the free institutions that we have 
pledged ourselves to defend, we must 
extend the Truman Doctrine, by de- 
grees, throughout the Balkan Peninsula 
and, eventually, Eastern Europe. 

An obvious way to do so, as Voigt 
suggests, would be to liberate Albania. 
In that unhappy little country it is 
literally true that only a handful of 
people are so committed to Communism 
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that they can’t turn back. And in Al- 
bania they have no power to surrender. 
Albania is precariously held by a Rus- 
sian garrison cut off from any possibility 
of relief. As Voigt further observes: 

“The West could have established it- 
self without difficulty in Albania—and 
can, in fact, still do so. The Soviet 
Union could not have done, and can- 
not do, anything to prevent it. Once 
established in Albania, the West would 
be able to gain a foothold in Yugoslavia, 
for Tito would then be unable to resist 
the national forces in Yugoslavia, espe- 
cially in Serbia, which would rally to 
the support of the West. . . . 

“And once established on the Danube, 
the West will have regained the position 
it lost when it backed Tito and deserted 
Mikhailovitch—a position of such strate- 
gical significance that, if held and used 
properly, it could . . . bring about the 
restoration of much or all of Southeast 
Europe to the European community.” 

And that is but one suggestion. There 
are others, all of them risky, but none 
so fraught with danger as the craven 
indecision that has characterized our be- 
havior to date. 





Shall we now forfeit the advantage 
gained by our intervention in Greece? 
We shall do so unless we use Tito better 
than he uses us, and to date it has been 
the other way around. Titoism, at most, 
is a temporary respite, a backfire in the 
blazing forest of the modern world. But 
the backfere will rekindle the forest un- 
less we take active steps to control it. 

With all our imperfections we are 
the leading power of a cringing, fright- 
ened world that depends on us for guid- 
ance. We must be strong and resolute. 
We must not be deterred by charges of 
imperialism, for we shall be charged 
with imperialism in any event. The Dark 
Ages are upon us. The only way to up 
hold the light is to take it up boldly 
and move forward in the knowledge 
that a Communist victory, whether of 
the Stalinist, Titoist, or Maoist variety, 
will spell our ruin more surely than 
any atomic bomb. 

Power politics, willy-nilly, is the game 
that we must play. There is nothing 
wrong with power politics; indeed, there 
is no other kind. The goal of all polit- 
ical activity is power, for evil or for 
good. And what goal could be more 
worthy than the reassertion of the ideals 
expressed in the American Constitution? 

Yugoslavia is essential to the defense 
of Western Europe. So is Spain. Let us 
deal with Tito—and let us deal with 
Franco—in the interests of our national 
security, on which the security of the 
uninvaded world depends. With courage 
and determination we should be able 
to turn Tito’s heresy to our own ends, 
which are the ends not only of capitalism 
(or what passes for such) but the ends 
of the civilized world. But let us be wary, 
and let us remember that Tito is a far 
more dangerous opponent than Franco 
ever was, and is no longer, and that, if 
we fail, we shall lose Greece, Turkey, 
Italy, and Austria, and perhaps all of 
Europe as well. 


VENTS are moving too rapidly to 

warrant any attempt to offer con- 
crete suggestions as to how we should 
proceed. In general, however, I would 
suggest that we be just as skeptical, 
and as hypercritical, in dealing with 
our erstwhile enemy, Tito, as we have 
been in dealing with our Greek, Turk- 
ish, and Iranian allies. If it is the course 
of wisdom to demand reforms in Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran, is it not the course of 
folly to tolerate the myriad abuses of 
Communism in Yugoslavia? We have no 
right, nor have we the desire, to exact 
material concessions from any of our 
beneficiaries. But we do have the right, 
indeed we have the most solemn of 
moral obligations, to exact the utmost 
in spiritual concessions from every ty- 
rant who presumes to traffic with our 
alms. 
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ghost of whimsey and superstition, but a real, 


live, bored literary ghost 


by A GHOST 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVER! 


AM a ghost. Not the ordinary, sheet- 

clad, chain-clanking, haunt-happy 
ghost of whimsey and superstition. No, 
I am a literary ghost if, that is, some of 
the tripe which I must turn out to pro- 
vide sustenance and shelter for my fam- 
ily can conceivably be termed literature. 

My only sheet is one of anonymity. 
My only chains are those which shackle 
me to that most repulsive of all prod- 
ucts of the machine age—my typewriter. 
My only haunts are the filing cabinets, 
the offices, occasionally the homes, of 
politicians, industrialists, entertainers, 
publicists, business and professional men 
who are willing to peddle the writings 
of someone else for the dollars and fleet- 
ing prominence derived from publica- 
tion of their supposed views in a na- 
tional magazine with a circulation run- 
ning into the millions. 

In my relatively few years in the 
ghostwriting racket, I have posed as sev- 
eral senators (to be perfectly honest, I 
haven’t been able to determine whether 
I posed as them or they posed as me), as 
a confused mixture of representatives 
representing I still know not what, a 
baseball umpire, some of America’s high- 
est-paid entertainers, a genius who made 
cars that didn’t run very well, a psychia- 
trist complete with M.D. and couch, a 
weatherman, an. airline president or two, 
a professional Southerner who didn’t 
give a whoop what I wrote as long as 
his name appeared above it, an “expert 
on beautiful women, and sundry other 
characters who seemed interested solely 
in the juicy buck which my employer 
was willing to pay for their signatures. 
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low to be a 


HOST 


Not the ordinary, sheet-clad, haunt-happy 


If you are in doubt 
as to the specific duties, 
qualifications, and aber- 
rations of a ghost writer, 
let me outline, in brief, 
one of my more recent 
sorties into this ectoplasmic offshoot of 
the scribbler’s art. (I suppose I have to 
preface it with the usual nonsense: Any 
relation to anyone living or dead, etc., 
etc., is purely accidental.) 

The idea came out of the usual con- 
fused welter of memos, conferences, ar- 
guments, and alleged thoughtful analy- 
ses that precede the birth of a magazine 
article. Basing my premise on recent 
news reports and some slight research, I 
suggested that a timely subject might be 
the South African scritch blight which 
was attacking the California poinsettia 
crop. I pointed out that if the blight 
were not controlled in time, the nation 
would be unable to pour out twenty to 
twenty-five dollars a dozen for poinset- 
tias at Christmas time. So, I reasoned, if 
we could get such a story in our Decem- 
ber issue we would not only be able to 
point with horror at an alien invasion 
that was threatening one of our Amer- 
ican industries, but we would also have 
a timely Christmas_story. 

Finally the editors agreed. But, almost 
in chorus, they demanded: “Who's gon- 
na sign it?” 

I suggested the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Nope. Too controversial, they said, 
what with his egg-buying and his potato- 
dumping activities. How about the sub- 
assistant secretary in charge of the blight 
bureau of the pest division, I asked. 











I’ve posed as every one of them 


Nope again. Not well enough known. 

I finally came up with Senator Phog- 
dome and explained that he was chair- 
man of a subcommittee investigating the 
smuggling of tulip bulbs from Holland. 
They immediately saw the connection— 
flowers are flowers, aren’t they?—and 
agreed. 

Next day I flew to Washington, 
phoned the Senator’s office from the air- 
port, explained my mission to an ad- 
ministrative aide, and was told to report 
at the Capitol at 4 p.m. I was met by the 
aide. 

“I discussed your suggestion with the 
Senator and he seemed heartily in favor 
of it,” I was told. “He’s making an im- 
portant speech on the floor now, but I'll 
send a message and I’m sure he'll see 
you when he’s finished.” 

In about forty seconds flat, Phogdome 
came sprinting out of the Senate cham- 
ber. We were introduced. : 

“Delighted, my boy, delighted. Har- 
umph ... kaff... haw! Yes...er... 
positively. This is... ah... a great 
thing and, as you know, I have long ad- 
vocated it both in the Senate and in my 
many public addresses... er... hem 
. . . I believe we can write a truly in- 
spiring article, one that will underline 
the importance of Americanism to Amer- 
icans. . . . Why, without democracy 
where would we be today, . . . I wish 
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that every American citizen could .. .” 

He bumbled, coughed, and gasped 
along for another ten minutes. All I did 
was nod. 

‘Well, my boy, I believe you have a 
pretty fair idea of my feelings. But I 
want you to understand that this is 
strictly in the nature of an experiment. 
Never before have I permitted anyone 
to write anything for me. I do not be- 
lieve in it. But the pressure of Senate 
business in these ... er... parlous 
times forces me to rely to some extent 
on others. I know, after talking with 
you, that I can depend on you for the 
honesty, integrity, and selflessness which 
I would demand of myself.” 

With a sweep of his Senatorial mane 
he stalked off, then suddenly halted and 
turned back. “Er .. . one other thing.” 
As if he were trying to swing a vote for 
one of his pet projects, he took me by 
the arm and steered me into a corner. 

“How much?” he asked. 

Chat was the last time I saw this illus- 
trious lawmaker. For five days I worked 
on research—in the Department of Agri- 
culture, in the offices of the subcommit- 
tee, in the Library of Congress, all over 
Washington. Then I returned home and 
wrote my story. It was approved by the 
editors, retyped, and sent to the Senator 
for approval. It was returned in two 
days, approved and signed, and with a 
note which demanded to know: 

‘Where’s the check?” 

I don’t know how much he was paid, 
but I do know his price was higher than 
what I received. And all for a few min- 
utes of bombast and a signature. 

[ became a ghost writer not through 
choice nor through adversity but by 
sheer accident. Once upon a time I had 
been a self-respecting newspaper re- 
porter, reveling in the thrills of fires and 
murders and court trials, existing rather 
than living on the peanuts which news- 
papers, in those days, considered ade- 
quate substitutes for dollars. Then came 


war. I enlisted in the Navy, found my- 
self suddenly in Europe attached to the 
European command’s: public relations 
staff 


feos were admirals, captains, and 
other brass who remembered little 
more from their Academy English classes 
than that they must zever split an infini- 
tive. These gold-braided individuals had 
to make speeches, and occasionally write 
stories for publication in both British or 
American magazines. So I was assigned 
to splitting their infinitives for them in 
the guise of a ghost writer. 

foo many years later, the war ended 
and I found myself unwilling to return 
to the penury of a reporter’s existence. 
I beleagured the magazine editors of 
New York, looking for work. 

Finally | managed to corner an editor 
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who nurtured a soft spot for the Navy 
in that great lump of unfeeling tissue 
which physiologists refer to as a heart. 
He had had it in World War I. 

“Wroté speeches for admirals, huh?” 
he asked. “Wrote stories for ‘em too, 
huh?” I admitted to what I considered 
a cardinal sin. “Okay, come on back. 
Give ya a try.” 

My enthusiasm knew no _ bounds. 
(This is a phrase ghost writers habitu- 
ally use because they generally can’t 
work up any enthusiasm.) I had a job. 

Seven months later I appeared in 
print. It was a nice story. But it had 
nothing to do with me. The name under 
the title and over the text was one which 
the editor believed was much more im- 
portant than that which the priest mut- 
tered over my scantily clad scalp many 
years before. 

Such is ghostwriting. For eighteen 
months I labored over the utterances of 
others. Then, one notable day, my name 
appeared in print, in actual type. I was, 
I thought, famous. Ten million people 








The year I ghosted an Internal Reve- 
nue agent and helped the neighbors 


would read my story. Ten million peo- 
ple would have indelibly engraved on 
their minds my name. Fame, at last, 
had come. 

Phooey! The only response was a let- 
ter to the editor demanding to ‘know 
whether one guy mentioned in the piece 
was his fourth cousin and, if so, why 
wasn't his name spelled correctly? 

So I continued to be a ghost. 

But I’ve stuck with it. First there was 
my son. Then my daughter. Then the 
mortgage. Just recently the car—a eu- 
phemism for an oil-burning heap of 
junk—and the (ab)normal bills stacked 
up by the demands of a family which 
insists on such luxuries as a red cocker 


spaniel and a black and malevolent cat. 
These expensive appurtenances seem 
perfectly unconcerned that their liveli- 
hood is derived from such a question- 
able profession as mine. 

I have become convinced that a ghost 
writer is no different from an account- 
ant or an attorney or an ambulance 
driver. Except that I just can’t figure 
that any of the workers in the foregoing 
professions can be as frustrated as I am. 


T’S not only lack of recognition, the 

seeming waste of effort for someone 
else’s benefit, that depresses me. It’s the 
effect of my professional activities on 
the relations of what should be a nor- 
mal Catholic family. 

Just a few weeks ago I walked into 
the house late at night after a trip 
through the Midwest. My children were 
in bed, but my son awakened at my en- 
trance. He stumbled, groggy-eyed, from 
his bed, took a querulous glance at me, 
and asked his mother: 

“Who's Daddy this week, Mommie?” 

At that point I was a famous ‘come- 
dian. I didn’t particularly want to be 
a comedian, but I had been traveling 
with the comedian for ten days, an:! 
the article which I was supposed to 
write was supposed to be written by 
this supposed comedian. So I cracke:t 
some of his supposed jokes for an audi- 
ence consisting of the wife and son. In- 
stead of hearty peals of laughter, I got 
questioning, raised eyelids from my wife, 
a yawn from my son. 

“Stick to ghosting,” my wife advised. 
“You're funnier then.” 

It is my wife, too, who has often pon- 
dered the nature of the beast to whom 
she is married. While we were discussing 
this piece a few nights ago she popped 
up with this remark: “You think it’s 
tough being a ghost writer. You should 
be married to one!” 

Asked why, she poured forth a stream 
of comment that sent me rushing to 
bed with a couple of pillows over my 
ears. I'll let her take it from here: 

“Buster—that’s what we call the old 
ghost when he’s in his haunts—regularly 
assumes the personalities of the individ- 
uals he’s currently ghosting. At times it 
becomes pretty depressing. 

“There was the psychiatrist, for exam- 
ple. The story was about psychosomatic 
medicine, the effect of mental disturb- 
ances on physical ailments. Buster had 
talked with the psychiatrist for several 
days. Then he took off for Boston and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, interview- 
ing some of the best medical men in the 
field. He even sat in on several sessions 
at a medical school in which doctors 
psychoanalyzed patients. 

“The week after his return was a 
nightmare. He would sit for hours watch- 
ing the children, saying not a word but 
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with a queer look on his face. One night 
he kept me up until four in the morn- 
ing asking me questions about my child- 
hood, wanting to know if I had ever 
slapped my sister or run away from 
home. 

“In other words he was trying to psy- 
choanalyze the whole family. 

“That's the terrible part about being 
married to a ghost writer. During the 
period of research and writing he be- 
comes a temporary expert on the sub- 
ject he’s dealing with. And he makes no 
bones about it. He knows it all. 

“One summer he ghosted a baseball 
umpire. For two weeks he traveled 
around the National League with the 
umpire. When he got home his conver- 
sation consisted of little more than 
grunts and gestures. Each day he would 

tune in the broadcast of a local baseball 
' game and mutter imprecations under his 
breath each time a close decision was 
called. He even went so far as to alienate 
the friendship of one of our neighbors— 
a high school baseball coach—by picking 
violent arguments with him over base- 
ball rules. 

“But I guess the worst period of our 
lives was caused by a story he wrote 
about income tax chiselers for a high 
official in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. I'll grant that it was a tough story 
to write and that the man who signed 
it was more exacting than most. But I 











Two shirts, a pair of socks, 
and a deflated ego. No pajamas 


still claim Buster didn’t have to noise 
the word around the neighborhood that 
he was an expert on income tax matters. 

“For a solid month before the March 15 
income tax deadline, people came in vir- 
tually a steady stream to the front door, 
asking my husband to help them with 
their tax declarations. Many we knew— 
friends and neighbors—but some were 
friends of friends or even distant rela- 
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tives. Night after night my ‘tax expert’ 
husband sweated and struggled over 
problems that would make a CPA 
scream for help. 

“Ironically, that was the year he was 
forced to pay twenty dollars more on 
his own income tax because of an error 
he made in figuring his own liability.” 


Y WIFE probably has good reason 
to complain about ghost writers. 
Not only does she put up with my “ex- 
perting,” she has to stand the gibes of 
the friends and neighbors who persist 
in sneering at our contention that I am 
a writer. The general opinion of the 
neighborhood in which we live seems to 
be that I have some kind of a sinecure 
which pays me well enough to maintain 
a local social standing equivalent to 
others nearby. 

“Writer, huh?” they will say. “Ya 
mean ya get paid enough for one story 
to live a whole year. Whatta racket!” 

They will, of course, be referring to 
the one story a year which, on the aver- 
age, bears my own name. Despite my 
protestations, they refuse to believe that 
I am Senator Phogdome, Umpire Mc- 
Stoogel, or Dr. Twitcher. Nothing I can 
say will convince them that ghostwriting 
is a common practice, that even the 
President of the United States doesn’t 
write his own speeches. 

In fact, there are times when I am 
convinced that some of my friends are 
somehow ashamed of me. Just the other 
evening we were invited to a party at- 
tended by several couples we had not 
met before. Our hostess—a lady I like 
but can’t quite admire for her intelli- 
gence—took us around the room and 
introduced us. 

One of the guests was a fairly well- 
known’ writer who had recently pub- 
lished a novel. As we shook hands our 
hostess added, after giving my name: 

“Oh yes, he’s a... er . . \ writer, 
too... I think.” 

There are some compensations—if you 
can call them that—for the embarrass- 
ments and disillusions of ghostwriting. 
Some of the ghostees are so grateful for 
the effort expended in their names that 
they actually send gifts to the writer 
along with gracious notes (probably 
compounded by another ghost writer.) 

One Christmas I received a gorgeous 
red and black silk tie that must have 
cost the donor—an entertainer—a good 
ten dollars. Unfortunately, the decora- 
tive motif of the neckwear consisted of 
a grotesque caricature of the entertain- 
er’s face stamped boldly on that section 
of the tie which would be most notice- 
able between the lapels of my jacket. 

And a Congressman once sent me a 
flowery letter of appreciation. That was 
all right with me, but I considered it 
rather repulsive that he had enclosed 


the letter in a simple black wood frame 
suitable for hanging. 

One industrialist evidently thought he 
was doing me a great favor when he air- 
mailed me a carton of expensive ciga- 
rettes from Egypt on one of his world 
tours. But after one smoke I dumped 
the whole works in the trash can. They 
had enough perfume in them to de- 
odorize a slaughter house. 

My most bitter memory of the grati- 
tude of the great, however, involves a 
movie star. We had “collaborated” on 
a rather stirring batch of lies, and some 
weeks later I received in the mail a gift 
order for fifty dollars worth of merchan- 
dise on a small but terribly exclusive 
men’s shop in Manhattan. I knew the 
place by reputation: it numbered among 
its customers the great and wealthy of 
stage, screen, and radio, the cream of 
show business. Ah, I thought, at last 
I would be able to replace the ragged 
pajamas which I had bought five years 
before at $2.98 a pair. - 

I strolled confidently into the shop, 
armed with the courage of that fifty 
dollars. “I’d like to look at pajamas,” 
I told the clerk who smiled supercili- 
ously under a mustache that once must 
have been a plucked eyebrow. “Yes, sir,” 
he replied, casting a baleful glance at 
my four-year-old suit. 

They were absolutely beautiful. But, 
knowing the shop’s reputation, I esti- 
mated they would cost ten to twelve 
dollars a pair. Boldly I said: “Fine. Give 
me four pair, assorted colors.” 

“Yes sir,” said the clerk. “That will 
be one hundred and forty dollars, plus 
sales tax.” 


WALKED out of the joint with two 
shirts, a pair of socks, and a very de- 
flated ego. I've only worn one of the 
shirts once. Peppermint stick and olive- 
green stripes are not considered de 
rigueur in the social set in which I move. 
For several months I have been tempted 
to send the darned things to the movie 
star as a gift from an anonymous fan. 
However, I’m not sure if they're the 
right size. Besides my wife has indicated 
that she is short of dish towels. 
Evidently there is no way out of this 
ghostwriting racket. The editors of THE 
Sicn asked me to write an article about 
ghostwriting and I agreed, but I had to 
stipulate that I couldn’t use my own 
name. So, when you get right down to 
it this is being ghostwritten by a ghost. 
But I think the ultimate in ghostwrit- 
ing is a short novel which I am plan- 
ning to do next. It’s about a ghost writer 
who is being ghostwritten by a real, 
honest-to-gosh, four-ply, sheet-shrouded, 
chain-clanking ghost, and I’m going to 
ghost-write it with the idea of getting 
the best ghost writer in the business to 
sign his name to it. 
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“What took you so long?” 
Halvorsen’s voice boomed 


S" \YING on the bridge wing of the 
storm-tossed Coast Guard cutter 

Jefferson,” Matt Regan suddenly saw 
the cutter’s self-bailing lifeboat stagger 
out from under the stern of the freighter 
wallowing off their bow. 

Che stocky young ensign frowned as 
he put his glasses on the self-bailer that 
was packed to the gunwales with the 
freighter’s crew. Halvorsen wasn’t there. 
There wouldn't be any missing the mas- 
ive figure of the cutter’s executive off- 
cer who had gone over to the freighter 
to see how desperately she’d been hurt. 

Vainly Matt’s glasses swept the freight- 
er, a Mediterranean tramp of five thous- 
und tons named “Papanika,” for a 
glimpse of Halvorsen. The tramp’s rust- 
streaked hull, already listing fifteen de- 
grees, as Closely as Matt could figure 
with her rolling so, was shuddering un- 
der the lashing of the seas. She had on 
barely enough way to answer her rudder 
ind was as sluggish as a water-soaked 
log. Halvorsen wasn’t supposed to have 
stayed with her, and that probably 
meant trouble. 

But to give the devil his due, Matt 
had to admit that if Halvorsen hadn’t 
been able to handle whatever had de- 


veloped, nobody would. Lieutenant- 
Commander Halvorsen acted and 
sounded more like a_leather-lunged 


bucko mate left over from the days of 
sail than the executive officer of a mod- 
ern cruising cutter, but he was also one 
of the finest seamen in the service. 

Slowly and painfully, the self-bailer 
fought its way through the giant, gray- 
black seas toward the cutter.. When it 
was within hailing distance, Captain 
Barlow, commanding officer of the “Jef- 
ferson,” came out onto the wing and 
leaned over the rail to shout through a 
megaphone: 
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Take over 





MISTER! 


Matt would vanquish Halvorsen’s scorn, or die trying 


by WILLIAM 


“Where’s the exec?” 

In the bow of the self-bailer, Jenkins, 
the chief boatswain’s mate, lifted his 
dripping face to the bridge. His voice 
floated up indistinctly, muffled and gar- 
bled by the wind. “. .. On ship... 
DUPE. 2 

Anxiously, Matt watched the boat 
work up alongside the cutter and Jenk- 
ins swing aboard and hurry up to the 
bridge. According to. Jenkins, Mister 
Halvorsen said the tramp was too far 
gone to save. With her list, which was 
increasing steadily, she couldn’t launch 
the boats on her high side, and the 
others had been too battered to be sea- 
worthy. 

Besides, a half-dozen of her crew had 
been so badly hurt that they couldn’t 
safely be transferred by boat. Cargo had 
shifted on them immediately after the 
collision, while they were below trying 
to repair the damage. It was the shifted 
cargo that had given the tramp her 
initial list, but the water that was still 
pouring into her was increasing it 
steadily. 

Unconsciously, Matt pulled his jacket 
more snugly about his shoulders. Part 
of the reason was the chill of the early 
April morning, bleak and whipped by 
the North Atlantic gale. Part of it was 
the prospects facing the injured men. 

“Mister Halvorsen says she ain’t good 
for much longer, Cap'n,” Jenkins was 
adding soberly, “and it looked to me as 
if he was hurt pretty bad himself. He 
was following her old skipper up a 
ladder when the old man slipped and 
fell on him. Mister Halvorsen wouldn’t 
say how bad it was—just said he'd stay 
to see what he could do.” 

“Very well, Chief,’ Barlow said de- 
liberately. “Prepare to return to the 
freighter for the rest of the uninjured. 


H. PERROTT 


And you, Mister Regan,” he went on, 
turning to Matt, “have the breeches 
buoy and stretcher prepared immedi- 
ately.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” Jenkins 
added hastily, “but Mister Halvorsen 
also asked you to send Mister Regan 
here back over to lend him a hand.” 

Matt's thunderstruck gaze moved 
slowly from the chief out across the 
leaping water to the sinking ship. Hal- 
vorsen, who had shown plainly during 
the two years Matt had been aboard 
that he rated the young ensign as only 
slightly more competent than the green- 
est apprentice seaman, had asked that 
Matt be sent over to help him! Abruptly, 
Matt realized that the captain was look- 
ing thoughtfully at him. 

“I don’t know . . .” Barlow began 
doubtfully. 


ATT made a quick decision. He'd 

taken everything Halvorsen had 
thrown at him so far. He couldn't stop 
here. Besides, those injured seamen 
needed someone in a hurry. 

“With your permission, Captain, I'd 
like to go,” he interrupted quietly. A 
touch of irony crept into his voice. 
“Mister Halvorsen probably had some- 
thing special in mind for me.” 

“Probably,” Barlow agreed. “Prob- 
ably.” His lips twitched almost as if he 
were repressing a smile. “Very well, 
Mister Regan—permission granted.” 

As the self-bailer—empty now except 
for its three-man crew and Matt and the 
boatswain’s mate—made its jarring, 
crashing way through the combers, spray 
and green water plastered Matt’s clothes 
to his husky frame; and his lips curled 
in wry anticipation of what the meeting 
with Halvorsen would be like. 

Matt hadn’t always despised the exec 
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so. Before the war, the boisterous, color- 
ful Halvorsen had been to the young 
Regan an idol second only to the boy's 
own father, himself a commander in 
the service. It had been the elder Regan 
who had helped bring Halvorsen along 
in the service, and Halvorsen’s loyalty, 
in turn, had been a by-word throughout 
the service. 

Then with the war, things happened 
quickly—the death of Matt’s father when 
his ship was sunk, Matt’s graduation 
from high school and his admission to 
the Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don. During those years, Matt lost touch 
completely with Halvorsen until, as a 
newly commissioned ensign, he reported 
aboard the “Jefferson” and found Hal- 
vorsen as her exec. And then .. 

The shouted orders of the coxswain 
working the self-bailer up under the 
Jacob’s ladder that hung over the lee 
side of the doomed tramp snapped Matt 
back to the present. Timing himself 
carefully, the ensign snatched at the 
ladder from the top of a swell. Immedi- 
ately the boat was swept out from be- 
neath him, but strong hands reached 
down to help him as he hauled himself 
up to the deck. 

“Thanks,” he breathed heavily to the 
ship’s officer, evidently the first mate, 
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who'd helped him. “With her rolling 
that way I...” 

“Stow the small talk, Mister,” Halvor- 
sen’s voice boomed from behind the 
mate. “What took you so long?” 

A typical Halvorsen greeting, Matt 
thought dourly as he looked past the 
mate. No matter how he tried, he never 
satisfied the man; yet Matt knew in his 
heart he wasn’t nearly that bad a junior 
officer. But when he saw the exec, he 
felt a pang that didn’t jibe at all with 
the way he'd been telling himself he felt 
about the exec. 

Halvorsen was sitting on the deck with 
his back against the bulkhead, trying to 
hold his crudely splinted left leg motion- 
less. Despite the tight lines of pain 
around his mouth, his mahogany face 
still looked years younger than his actual 
forty, and there was still the appearance 
of tremendous strength in his tall, 
broad frame. 

“Sorry, sir,” Matt replied coolly, walk- 
ing over and crouching beside the in- 
jured man and feeling as he did the 
“Papanika” trembling beneath him. 
“Heavy traffic. What’s happened?” 

Halvorsen looked up at him sharply, 
but Matt returned the gaze without 
blinking. Matt hadn’t expected favors 
in the service because of his father’s 


memory. He wouldn’t have accepted 
any. But the complete reversal of Hal- 
vorsen’s attitude toward him seemed 
clear enough proof that the exec’s feel- 
ing for his father hadn’t been genuine. 
In short, the exec had played the elder 
Regan for a fool, and the thought was a 
continuous, rankling canker in Matt’s 
mind. 

“Looks as if I cracked my leg,” Hal- 
vorsen growled. “And her old skipper in 
there,” he jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder toward the deckhouse, “really 
got hurt. The ship? She'll go anytime.” 

Tersely he outlined the situation for 
Matt. The watch officer on the tramp 
had seen the almost-submerged derelict 
too late in the predawn darkness to 
avoid it, and the freighter had been 
holed in three-four places from just 
abaft the collision bulkhead back to the 
fireroom. 

The water was still gaining on the 
ship’s wheezing pumps, and the bulk- 
head between the flooded space and fire- 
room was already bulging from the 
pressure. As soon as that bulkhead gave 
way and the inrushing water reached 
the fired boilers . . . Halvorsen spread 
his hands expressively. 

But in spite of the danger, the 
freighter needed steam to maintain steer- 


He hurled himself at the struggling man and dragged him from the ladder 
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age way so that the “Jefferson” could 
keep a relatively constant position 
abeam, something impossible for ships 
dead in the water in a seaway like this. 
Otherwise, they'd probably be unable to 
use the breeches buoy for the injured. 

“If we could do something about that 
bulkhead, we'd have a chance,” Hal- 
vorsen concluded. “I had the mate here 
get some timbers below for shores, but 
with this—this blasted leg . . . !” The 
exec clenched his hamlike fist and glared 
down at his twisted leg. 

“Take a look below, Jenkins,” Matt 
ordered the chief who’d climbed aboard 
soon after him, and walked far enough 
aft to see across to the cutter. Barlow 
was working the “Jefferson” up as close 
abeam to windward as prudence would 
allow, and maybe just a little closer. 

“They're getting ready to send over 
the lines,” Matt said, returning to the 
exec’s side. “Think you could be car- 
ried around to that side to handle it 
from this end?” 

“You think I’m crippled?” Halvorsen 
snapped. 

“Just asking, sir,” Matt snapped back, 
turning to the mate who was standing 
nearby. “You speak English?” 

The mate nodded and shrugged at 
the same time. 

“Good. Send four of your best men 
below with me. Have two carry Mister 
Halvorsen around and help him set up 
the breeches buoy. Then start getting 
the rest of your men who aren’t hurt 
away in our boat.” 

Matt started to turn away. from the 
mate, then stopped. “Oh yes—how’s 
your helmsman?” 


“| GIVE you the four men, no prom- 

ises,” the mate replied in thick 
broken English. “All good men in 
there.” He jerked his head toward the 
deckhouse. “The ones who were below 
and get hurt. The rest .. . ” He spat 
disgustedly over the side. “But the 
helmsman all right.” 

Matt nodded and turned toward the 
fireroom hatch. 

“Wait a minute, Mister,” Halvorsen 
called after him. 

Matt stopped, one foot already across 
the shin-high combing. Halvorsen’s face 
was flushed, but his stern, craggy fea- 
tures looked almost concerned and his 
voice was oddly gentle when he spoke. 

“We're in a tough spot, Mister—as 
tough as you'll ever see. So you don’t 
have to try to get yourself killed trying 
to prove anything.” He waved an enor- 
mous hand. “Now take over, Mister.” 

Matt frowned to himself as he went 
down the ladder, hardly noticing the 
overpowering heat and sickening smell 
of oil that closed about him. Down in 
the fireroom, he found Jenkins and the 
ship’s engineer, who had been keeping 
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an eye on the fires, staring glumly at 
the bulging bulkhead. 

“No good, Mister Regan,” Jenkins 
said gloomily. 

Matt saw it had been a minor miracle 
that the worn and rusted metal had 
lasted that long, but briskly he took off 
his cap and jacket as he looked over 
the four men who had reluctantly fol- 
lowed him below at the mate’s order. 
Maybe they wouldn’t be able to under- 
stand him, but he’d feel better if he had 
his say. 

“We're keeping this bucket afloat 
somehow until the wounded get off.” 
He looked steadily from one sullen, 
suspicious face to the other, and his 
eyes narrowed. “It'll be rough, but it'll 
be rougher for anyone who dogs it. 
Now snap to!” 

At the sharp note of command in his 
voice, they turned to with a better will 
than he’d expected. What followed was 
a blur later in Matt’s mind. Dripping 
with sweat and floundering through the 
oil and water that sloshed across the 
deck plates, he somehow built up make- 
shift shores that carried most of the 
pressure from the straining bulkhead 
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to the frames, beams, and whatever 
strength members he could reach. 

Finally he stepped back and wiped 
his eyes clear of the blood that trickled 
down from the cut on his forehead 
where he'd fetched up against a stan- 
chion. That should hold it. But in the 
same breath, one of the seamen sud- 
denly howled in terror, pointing a trem- 
bling finger at a weeping seam that was 
slowly cracking open down the center 
of the bulkhead just above the deck 
plates. 

Even as they watched in_ horrible 
fascination, the seam cracked open, 
loosing a swiftly growing stream of 
water into the fire room. The terrified 
seaman who had first noticed it whirled 
and scrambled toward the ladder leading 
to the main deck. 

“Knock it off, sailor,” Matt called 
calmly, grasping him by the arm. “It’s 
not that bad.” 

The fear-crazed seaman struck out 
wildly. One flailing fist caught Matt on 
the cheekbone, sending him staggering 
back. The ensign was dazed for an in- 
stant, but he hurled himself back at the 
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struggling man and dragged him from 
the ladder. This was no time to lose his 


control of them. He was scared himself, 


but lives hung in the balance. 

Precisely, Matt stepped inside the 
bigger man’s wind-milling arms to hook 
a short left to the jaw and follow with a 
jolting right just above the belt. The 
seaman doubled over the blow with a 
moan but still struggled to get past him 
up the ladder. Again Matt straightened 
him up with a left, wincing as teeth cut 
into his knuckles, and knocked him 
sprawling with an open-handed slap 
behind the ear. 

“Have your hysterics on your own 
time!”’ Matt grated, whirling to face the 
three other seamen. 

All the time he’d been battling the 
one man, he’d been deathly afraid of 


the rest rushing him. Even one man hit- | 


ting the deck out of his head with fear 
could start a panic they'd never be able 
to control. Then Matt saw Jenkins. The 
chief was standing with his foot on the 
lowest rung of the ladder, idly swinging 
a heavy hammer in his right hand. 

“Guess nobody wanted to go any- 
place so bad after all,” the chief grinned. 

“Guess not, Chief,” Matt replied be- 
tween deep gulps of the stifling air. 
“Okay—peel,” he ordered the trio brisk- 
ly, setting the example by pulling off his 
own shirt and picking up the jacket he'd 
thrown aside earlier. 

“Now a deck plate,” he demanded 
when he'd gathered a sizeable wad of 
clothing. With the help of one of the 
seamen, he jammed the clothing against 
the parted seam and backed it with the 
steel plate. 

“Shore it up,” he finally grunted over 
his straining shoulder when he was satis- 
fied with the position of the plate. Only 
when a stout timber had been fitted into 
place and wedges were being driven 
home did he relax and step back. Water 
still seeped through in considerable 
quantity, but it wasn’t flowing nearly so 
freely as before. 


“Q@HE'LL do for a bit longer, sir,” 

Jenkins said wearily beside him. 
“But from the feel of her, she’s ready to 
start down for keeps.” 

Matt knew the chief was right. All the 
time they’d been working he’d felt the 
freighter becoming more sluggish, and 
now she was listing better than twenty 
degrees. Nothing more could be done 
below to justify the risk of being trapped 
below if she were suddenly overwhelmed, 
so after making sure the boilers would 
be fed oil until the water reached them, 
he ordered everyone topside. 

It wasn’t until he reached the deck 
that he realized just how desperate the 
situation had become. Between the list 
and riding so low in the water, the 
“Papanika” was rolling her lee rail under. 
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Halvorsen was propped against a stan- 
chion, directly under where the breeches 
buoy’s lines had been made fast to the 
boat deck. The stretcher itself was swing- 
ing across the open water, almost to the 
“Jefferson.” : 

Halvorsen looked curiously from the 
battered face of the seaman with whom 
Matt had fought to the cut over the 
ensign’s eye and the bloody handker- 
chief he’d wrapped around his torn 
knuckles. 

“Have a little trouble?” the exec 
asked mildly. 

“We can’t buy any more time,” Matt 
replied shortly. “That bulkhead’s com- 
ing apart like wet paper. How do we 
stand?” 

“That’s the last litter case,” Halvor- 
sen told him cheerfully, pointing a long, 
dripping arm toward the stretcher. “All 
the rest are off, too, except the men 
with you and the helmsman, and we can 
all get into the boat.” 

He looked up strangely at Matt. 
“Looks as if you did it, Mister,” he said 
quietly, with a note in his voice that 
Matt couldn’t fathom. 

Matt’s lips curled bitterly. “Think 
they'll give me a medal?” 

Instead of feeling the triumph he’d 
expected, he was sick from the heat and 
smell of the fireroom and chilled to the 
bone by the wind that knifed through 
his thin wet undershirt. Turning his 
back on Halvorsen, he spoke to the 
mate who had been standing by the 
Jacob’s ladder. 


“QEND the commander here over in 
the stretcher—and hit him with a 
spanner if he won’t stay quiet for you,” 
he added sourly when Halvorsen roared 
in outraged protest. “Then lay into the 
boat with the rest of your men. I’m 
going up to relieve your helmsman.” 

When Matt swung into the wheel- 
house, the man at the wheel was sagging 
in exhaustion, his face etched deeply 
with the strain of holding the dying 
freighter on the steady course that meant 
safety to the men using the breeches 
buoy. Matt stepped up alongside him 
and laid his own hands on the wheel. 

“Go lay into the boat, sailor. I’ve got 
her.” 

The seaman nodded wearily and 
stumbled from the deckhouse. Matt 
settled himself behind the wheel, and 
as he braced himself against the strain, 
he thought involuntarily of the fire- 
room. Even if the shores were still 
holding the bulkhead, the water pouring 
through the weakening seam should be 
nearing the boilers. Impatiently he 
shook his head. This wasn’t the time to 
start thinking. 

Then abruptly he laughed aloud. Hal- 
vorsen was just being swung out over the 
side, and strapped though he was, he 
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somehow managed to free one arm to 


wave a hamlike fist at the wheelhouse 
as he dipped and swayed across the 
open water. 

“Okay, Mister,” Matt chuckled. “You'll 
get in your licks back on the “Jeff.” 
But I’ve shown you, blast your bar- 
nacles—I’ve shown you!” 

Suddenly, he realized with a shock 
that he was thinking of Halvorsen with 
affectionate respect, just as he used to 
before reporting aboard the cutter. And 
with a further shock, he realized he 
hadn’t really hated, not even disliked, 
the exec deep down in his heart. Hurt 
by Halvorsen’s inexplicable coldness 
and sternness, Matt had adopted a shell 
of cynical bitterness in self-defense. But 
that’s all it had been——a shell. 

And Matt also remembered the exec’s 
congratulating him down on the main 
deck. The note Matt hadn’t been able 
to identify had sounded like pride. The 
ensign shook his head in bewilderment 
as he struggled with the bucking wheel 
until the stretcher finally cleared the 
side of the “Jefferson.” 

“Now to get off this bucket myself 
before I get blown off,” he muttered. 

Letting the wheel fly, he dashed from 
the wheelhouse-and clattered down the 
ladder to the main deck. The coxswain 
had been holding the self-bailer just 
off the freighter’s quarter, and to Matt’s 
relief was already beginning his ap- 
proach to the side of the “Papanika.” 
By the time Matt arrived breathless at 
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I found the King where roses bloomed, 
Perfect against a wall; 

I found the Master in the grace 

Of lilies, white and tall. 


I found the Father of the poor 

In roadside blossoms wild; 

And in the cornflower blue and slim 
I found the gentle Child. 


I loved Him in His myriad ways— 
In roses and the rest; 

But of the Gardeners I found, 

I loved the Child the best. 





the top of the ladder, the boat was just 
coming up under it. 

But instead of using the ladder, Matt 
leaped headlong into the boat when it 
was lifted high on a wave and the 
freighter’s rail dipped low beside it. 

“Get out of here!” he shouted hoarsely 
to the coxswain, and they just did claw 
clear as the freighter swung menacingly 
over them. 

Dipping as they were into the valleys 
of the long, deep swells on the way to 


the cutter, they could see the “Papa- 
nika” only when they poised briefly on 
the crests. Sea after sea was breaking 
across her as she rolled helplessly in 
the trough. Suddenly, when the self- 
bailer was almost to the cutter, there 
was a thundering roar that seemed to 
come from the sea itself. When they 
next saw the freighter, she was sagging 
like an animal with a broken back. 

“Thanks, Mister,” the mate said softly 
to Matt. 

On the “Jefferson’s” bridge, Barlow 
listened attentively while Matt gave him 
a brief report of what had happened. 

“Thank you, Mister Regan,” the cap- 
tain said when Matt had finished. “That 
was well done. Now you'd better drop 
down to sick bay to have your forehead 
looked after.” His eyes twinkled. “I 
think Mister Halvorsen might like to 
have a few words with you down there, 
too. His leg was broken, you know.” 

Barlow must have seen the uncertainty 
that crossed Matt’s face as the ensign 
turned away because he called, “Mister 
Regan—a moment longer, please.” 

“Sir?” Matt asked, again facing him. 

Barlow looked thoughtfully at him 
for a moment, then took a deep breath. 
“I may be talking out of turn, Mister 
Regan,” he began, “but I think it’s 
time somebody said something. You see, 
the only thing wrong between you and 
the exec is that he’s going to make you 
the best officer in the service or kill you 
both trying!” 


E nodded emphatically when Matt 

stared in frank disbelief. ““That’s 
right, son. You should have seen how 
pleased he was to hear you were coming 
aboard. But he was so afraid that giving 
you special attention would look like 
coddling that he went to the other ex- 
treme. That’s why he was on your tail all 
the time—trying to make you letter- 
perfect. Said if you couldn’t take it, now 
was a good time to find it out.” 

Barlow smiled slightly. “Personally, I 
think he also wanted to prove a Nor- 
wegian could be as stubborn as an Irish- 
man.” 

Matt was still staring blankly at the 
captain, but already he was realizing 
how things now made sense, even why 
Halvorsen had sounded proud over on 
the “Papanika.” Gradually a sheepish 
grin spread over his face. 

“I guess I should have figured some- 
thing of the sort by myself, Captain,” 
he admitted shamefacedly. “Thanks for 
setting me straight. But,” he added, 
squaring his shoulders, “I'd better get 
down to sick bay and see what he has 
to say.” 

His grin split his face even wider. 
“And after the way I treated him today, 
they'll probably have some tooth-marks 
to cauterize as well!” 
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While the Children Steep 


She was an ardent Communist, and wife of the editor of the Daily 


O MATTER how trite the expres- 

sion, “All roads lead to Rome,” 
during the Holy Year thousands of the 
faithful from all parts of the globe made 
the pilgrimage by land, sea, or air to the 
Eternal City. Some of us had to stay at 
home and make our pilgrimage a spir- 
itual one only. For those outside the 
Faith, all roads can lead to the Church 
—returning to the fold for some, entering 
for the first time for others. I am one 
of those who found her particular road 
to Rome less than five years ago. And 
little did I realize, not too many years 
ago, how the crooked paths I trod would 
indeed lead to the altar rail. 

One of the most surprising things 
about becoming a Catholic is the fact 
that, out of the very experiences which 
point away from religion, one can find 
the grace to become a Christian. When 
I review my own life, I often wonder 
how I could have turned away complete- 
ly and finally from materialism and 
atheism when I was educated for an 
existence without God. That is one of 
the most astounding mysteries of the 
gift of Faith. 


URING my childhood, my student 
years, and particularly in my adult 
activities, I had not one thought of 
the Blessed Mother. I never once pon- 
dered the magnificence of God. I did 
not consider the Resurrection and the 
establishment of the true Church as 
anything worth the consideration of a 
sophisticated person. Yet today, these 
things are all woven into my life, and 
the lives of my children who were con- 
ditionally baptized with me, as firmly 
as though I were born in the Faith. 
Religion in my childhood home was 
not a part of our daily bread-and-butter 
existence. My father was a North Irish 
Unitarian and my mother a German 
Lutheran, and theirs was in a sense a 
“mixed marriage,” performed by a Pres- 
byterian clergyman. I remember back 
to the evening the three of us—my 
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Worker, but the children were growing—and so was her fear 


by MARGARET BUDENZ 


brother, sister, and I—were baptized in 
the front parlor of our home, with the 
water in our best cut-glass lemonade 
pitcher. We started to Sunday School 
in a small Presbyterian church, where 
one of my aunts was a teacher. I re- 
member only the “entertainments” put 
on for the parents and the colored 
pictures passed out for attendance. 
When we moved to another neighbor- 
hood, we went to a Methodist Sunday 
School. 

I cannot understand why we were 
sent to this particular church, as my 
family disapproved of the minister and 
openly criticized his “Blue Law” ser- 
mons and his public stand against card 
playing, smoking, drinking, and danc- 
ing, all of which were done in modera- 
tion in our home. The conflict was al- 
ways disturbing to me, and I wished 
that my family would conform to the 
standards of the church. I don’t re- 
member that anybody except my pater- 
nal grandfather ever attended church 
from our household, but on a nice day 
he would sometimes dress up in his best 
clothes, including a hawthorne cane, 
and ceremoniously depart for church. 
As he lived in our house, this made a 
lasting impression on me. My mother 
always said she was too busy to go out 
on Sunday morning. 


UT even the German Lutheran 
grandparents gave only lip-service to 
religion. They were married by a minis- 
ter and paid annual dues at the German 
Evangelical church in our home town. 
This grandfather laid away his wedding 
clothes for his burial fifty years later. 
Often when I visited their home, I 
would watch my grandmother brush 
and air the black suit in the backyard 
and then carefully return it to a wooden 
chest in the attic. But I never heard of 
either of them going to a church service. 
My mother now talks about her early 
years at home, and after sitting with us 
in my home while we had our evening 


prayers, after we became Catholics, she 
expressed her approval of this practice. 
With a touching nostalgia, she recounted 
her own childhood when after supper 
they would recite the Our Father, sing 
a hymn, and hear a chapter read from 
the Bible by her oldest brother. Some- 
where along the line, possibly as a re- 
volt against the German culture my 
grandfather insisted upon for his family, 
all the children turned away from what 
they considered a drab and old-fashioned 
foreign custom. 


T WAS when we three began to go to 

the Methodist church that we began 
to see how our family did not accept the 
religious pattern of the community in 
which we lived. We were known as 
Unitarians, as those who did not believe 
in the Holy Trinity, and the neighbors 
often wondered if we celebrated Easter 
or Christmas. These times were prin- 
cipally concerned with the Easter Rabbit 
and.Santa Claus in our household, and 
we enjoyed them thoroughly, even 
though we did not hear much of the 
birth of Our Lord and nothing of the 
Resurrection. They were pagan holidays. 
We went to Sunday school fairly reg- 
ularly, collected the pictures and rib- 
bons for attendance, and went to class 
parties. We painted pictures in our 
lesson books, sometimes using the gilt 
paint smelling of banana oil which our 
uncle let us use for borders. The lessons 
themselves had slight meaning. What 
we did learn was modified by the dis- 
cussions at home which often made us 
wonder why we could not believe what 
the Methodists taught. For my part, I 
really envied the girls and boys whose 
parents accompanied them to Sunday 
school, perhaps teaching classes but in 
any case sharing the devotions. 

When my father died, I was about 
seven, and I remember nothing but 
the women relatives in their yards of 
black crepe and the men in their 
Masonic aprons. No Dies Irae . . . No 
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Margaret Budenz. “Like my husband 


I knew Communism was wrong. Unlike him, I had 


no faith to fall back on”’ 


Mass for the departed soul. How bleak 
it now seems. 

When I was twelve, the class I be- 
longed to was being confirmed, and I 
would have liked to go along with the 
others. They learned the Apostle’s 
Creed, which I did not, but I remember 
the explanation of “one Holy Catholic 
Church,” which seemed to surprise all 
those who were sure they were not 
“Catholic.” When I announced that I 
was not to be among those in the Con- 
firmation class, the pastor paid a sur- 
prise call on my mother one memorable 
Sunday afternoon. He had never been 
to our home before. When, through the 
lace curtains of our front parlor, some- 
one observed him arriving on foot, a 
bridge game was quickly dispersed and 
the cards swept away, as card playing 
alone was bad enough, but card playing 
on Sunday would have been a scandal! 
I wondered if my family really thought 
this was wrong; or if they thought it 
was all right, why they did not want 
to be caught playing this game by some- 
one who meant nothing to them. 


T ANY rate, the visit was a formal 

one, with my mother sitting stiffly lis- 
tening to the minister, who approached 
her in a pious way and disagreed with 
her views without equivocation. I lis- 
tened through the velvet portieres as 
my mother patiently explained that 
I was too young to know what I wanted, 
could not know my own mind, and 
would have to wait until I was grown 
up to decide upon church membership. 
We called it “joining the church.” The 
Reverend Brown had a way of talking 
at the ceiling and did what he thought 
was his duty in trying to convince 
Mother that one did not wait until 
adulthood to decide these things. It 
was all very polite, but both were 
adamant. From behind the curtains, I 
knew as far as I was concerned it was 
hopeless. 

When I entered a large university 
after a long illness, I felt suddenly 
grown up. We were called men and 
women, instead of boys and girls. My 
only purpose in going to college was 
to learn more about the books I loved 
to read and to fit myself for a means 
of earning a living. My family constant- 
ly emphasized the more practical aspect 
of education, and the obligation to make 
use of my advantages was stressed. I 
expected much of higher education, 
but by the time I left with my bachelor’s 


degree my attitudes and interests had 
changed greatly. 

I really believed I was a confirmed 
atheist when I left my alma mater, and 
perhaps I did come close to being one. 
I paid no attention to my soul and pre- 
tended it did not exist. If in my child- 
hood I had no clear ideas of religion or 
of God, that was a negative thing. Now 
I was positive God did not exist and 
religion was a fake philosophy suited 
only to simple, uneducated folk who 
could not otherwise explain their being 
on earth as part of a scientific universe. 

My first intellectual jolt, which was 
quite a severe one, came in a freshman 
“orientation” course in social science. 
The purpose of this was to give the 
young students a world-wide and cen- 
turies-old review of history and to show 
the relationship of one culture to an- 
other. This was the basis for all social 
science courses, in which I became im- 
mediately interested, and set the tone for 
discussions later. The professor was an 
alleged enemy of stupidity and super- 
stition, and he had a colorful and 
cynical style which delighted most of 
the students. We had Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews in this course, and some 
of them were offended, some privately, 
a very few openly. The alert student 
laughed at the devout and joined the 
teacher in ridiculing Christian teachings. 
He admitted that Our Lord probably 
lived on earth as a historical fact, had 
some small influence in His time, but 
in general was a failure. He scorned 
the religious Jews as being constantly 
at some wailing wall. There was noth- 
ing in his philosophy to offend any ideas 
I had been taught, and I concluded he 
was probably courageous and correct. He 
was very popular with many of the stu- 
dents and I felt, along with my family, 
that he had “opened my eyes.” Before 
that time I was inclined to be too es- 
thetic in my opinions. I was not inter- 
ested in labor unions, or international 
relations, or politics. 


NE philosophy class was dedicated to 

the Bible. The first semester was 
the Old Testament. Many Jewish stu- 
dents elected this course, and the pro- 
fessor, who, ironically enough, boasted 
of being an Aristotelian, devoted his 
time to insulting the Jews. Many Jewish 
students openly objected to his interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament, but he 
held strictly to the line of folk tales and 
mythology and taught that nobody could 
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make anything more of these writings. I 
had no difficulty in passing this course, 
is I had no feelings one way or another 
nd his interpretation seemed to me sat- 
isfactory. Most of these students dropped 
out for the second semester, the New 
Testament, but a number of Protestant 
students filled the same seats. Here we 
had real battles and hurt feelings over 
divine things, and of course in particular 
with relation to the prophecies and the 
divinity of Our Lord. The scoffings of 
the professor were painful to many of 
these students, who after all wanted to 
pass the course and had to submit in ex- 
amination papers to the doctrines of our 
Aristotelian. I felt that the class was of 


great benefit to me, as I had intelli- 
gent reasons for answering those who 
would argue about such dogmas as they 


believed in concerning the divinity of 
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Our Lord, the Virginity of Mary, and 
even the existence of God. 

Che experiences of this first year de- 
cided my profession. I did my major 
work in sociology and psychology, and 
[ planned to become a social worker. 
Chis involved attending the graduate 
school of social work. I decided that 
music and literature were all right as 
ivocations, but I threw myself into the 
social problems of the day in a fanatical 
way. My volumes on Walter Pater gath- 
ered dust on the shelves as I turned to 
Hemingway and Dos Passos for leisure 
reading. Everything old was wrong and 
everything new was good. 

\s I look back on my student years, 
{ blush for shame at the ridiculously 
callow way I selected what I wanted to 
believe. When I observe my own daugh- 
ters studying in Catholic schools, I won- 
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der at the sound wisdom they seem to 
have as they echo the teachings of the 
nuns. I never hear them laugh either at 
the culture of the past or the present, 
and they have a grave concern for what 
goes on in the world, not the flippant 
answers I was so eager to mouth. I now 
can see how their education, being Cath- 
olic, is much more far-reaching and all- 
inclusive than mine ever could be and 
their judgments at a younger age more 
humble. 

In fairness to my alma mater, I must 
say it was not all so bad. There was in 
the University a professor who was a 
subject of discussion among my en- 
lightened friends. He taught expository 
writing and was, of ail things, a Catholic 
converted to the Church in his adult 
years. We talked about him earnestly, 
for we could find no fault in him. He 





Julia, 16, with her prize for Latin 


was quiet and aloof, and we never 
could decide just how a man so smart 
and so admirable could have found 
anything in Catholicism to attract and 
keep him from joining the herd of non- 
believers and scoffers. I never forgot 
him through all the years of my unbe- 
lief and even used faithfully his book 
on style whenever I needed authority. 
I read of his death some time ago, and 
my conscience was eased by the knowl- 
edge that I never maligned him even 
in my thoughts. He was the only Cath- 
olic I knew during those years. 


T WAS not only in the courses that 
I learned a way of life I have long 
since regretted. It was also in the extra- 
curricular activities I enjoyed. There 
were no liberal or radical clubs permitted 
on the campus, and so we used the 


Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. for our ‘opera- 
tions. I was president of the Y.W.C.A. 
for one year and attended many student 
conferences of the so-called student 
Christian movement. I joined originally 
because there was a program in the 
Y.W.C.A. devoted to the “social gospel,” 
and I became much interested in this in- 
terpretation of Christianity. Most of the 
students were Protestants, with one or 
two Catholics in the active membership. 
I made friends with some of the leaders 
of this movement, who spent much time 
lecturing to students all over the coun- 
try. Through the influence of one of 
them, I resigned from the sorority I had 
joined, on the basis that it was against 
the principles of the brotherhood of 
man to belong to such an exclusive or- 
ganization. The trouble with this group 
was that it was all brotherhood of man. 
Obedience to God and His will did 
not enter in, as I remember, as everyone 
had his own interpretation of what God 
consisted in and what it meant to do 
His will. I was interested solely in the 
social ideas one might take from the 
life of Christ. I was an ardent “pacifist,” 
a speaker for socialism, a proponent of 
“good race relations.” I read a modern 
version of the New Testament and felt 
that it was necessary to cast aside all 
tradition and to read the text and make 
a modern interpretation. 


HERE were times when I honestly 
tried to pray. I asked one of the 
leaders, a theological seminary teacher, 
about this, and he told me about having 
a “religious experience.” I sat quietly in 
my room for many weeks, an hour or so 
each attempt, and waited for something 
to happen. When nothing happened, 
I felt the man was a fraud to be going 
around telling students such rubbish 
about God “talking” to one. He seemed 
to be such a sincere person that I 
could not believe that he could be a 
faker, and I enjoyed talking to him— 
about myself, I suppose. He always 
listened very quietly and attentively to 
everything I said and was quiet ‘and 
soft in his answers. I gave this up with 
an impatience that was characteristic 
of my generation and finally concluded 
that he sincerely deluded himself. 
Thus with both the curricular and 
the extracurricular aspects of my educa- 
tion pointing away from religion as I 
know it today, I became finally a ma- 
terialist. It did not seem honest to take 
any other course. I felt that I had given 
religion a chance and that Christ was a 
failure from the beginning. I felt I 
had intellectual proof that there was 
no God, there was no Heaven or Hell, 
there was nothing left but to make of 
life the best one could. I had no ideal 
goal but materialism, and I felt fully 
justified in rejecting what seemed to 
me to be hypocrisy. 
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As I write this, late at night, my four 
daughters are asleep in their beds. We 
have said the family Rosary. We have 
said our Act of Contrition. For them 
there will be no disillusionment and 
frustration, for they are all baptized in 
the Catholic Faith. They go to schools 
where they are taught positive, not 
negative truths. They love their fellow 
men more than I did in my most serious 
moments of unbelief, because they love 
God. They believe in the peace of Christ 
and have Christian charity, because they 
are taught that these things are the will 
of God. In their own way through their 
innocence, I believe they helped me to 
find the road to Rome. 

It was when my two older girls were 
going to school and bringing home 
stories of what they learned and did 
not learn that I began to worry. I 
loved them in a fierce and _ possessive 
way characteristic of the pagan mother. 
I felt that only I could bring them up 
and asked nobody’s help or advice. And 
yet I was concerned. Our home was a 
Communist home. We had Communist 
books which taught of hate and destruc- 
tion and class conflict. I began to realize 
that this would be their heritage. Their 
friends would be Communists, and if 
I could accept the economic and moral 
precepts of Communism for myself and 
my adult friends, I could not accept 
them for my children. I felt that in 
becoming a Communist and an atheist 
in my adult years following my student 
days, I had proceeded along a logical 
course which led in only one direction— 
the acceptance of materialism and the 
rejection of the spiritual. But the end 
of that road was reached and I found 
a solid wall, a glass mountain. I could 
not stay on that road, and yet it had 
no turning. Finally, with the help of 
my husband, I found the road that leads 
to eternity, the road to Rome. 


HE story of how he turned from 

Catholicism to Communism and then 
back to the Church is by now generally 
known. But for me it was a slightly dif- 
ferent problem. He had the difficult task 
of admitting publicly that he had been 
wrong and had to humble himself to re- 
turn to the Faith. But for me, there was 
no place to return to. 

My husband was convinced of my 
need to become a Catholic earlier than 
I, but he had heard me say many 
times, categorically, that I could never 
become a Catholic. I said this, of course, 
without ever having attended Mass or 
talked to a priest or thought about what 
it meant to be a member of the Mysti- 
cal Body. My feeling was that I could 
never conform to the strict obligations 
entailed by being a Catholic, that I 
could not give up my notions of a 
woman’s emancipation for what I 
thought would be a more restricted life 
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of a Catholic wife and mother. In other 
words, I was not ready to do the will of 
God. However, I did want to get away 
from a pagan existence and worse than 
that, the stereotyped role of a Com- 
munist woman. 

My husband was very patient as I 
tried going to church—a Protestant 
church—and occasionally attended Mass 
with him on Sunday. I was ready to let 
all of my Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist life 
end, forever, but the bewilderment of 
what to put in its place overcame me. 
I could not believe in nothing at all. 
I had never wanted anarchy. One whole 
summer I read the Catholic Missal and 
the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer 
side by side. I went in turn to both 
churches. I listened to the sermons. 

Finally, a series of decisive incidents 
formulated my desire to become a Cath- 
olic. It may seem strange that outside 
of talking to my husband about the 
Church, I had not a single conversation 
with a Catholic, and so I can say that 
no living person influenced me, that 
is, through talking about Catholicism. 

On all occasions when we visited my 
husband’s family, who were devoutly 
religious, there was never a word said 
to me or to the children. I can now 
understand that we were a source of 
great unhappiness to them. As a matter 
of fact, I would have welcomed an 
argument about religion with my hus- 
band’s mother, but she never permitted 
any occasion to arise. When they said 








Success Story 


> At the club, his fellow members 
had long wondered low Lucius 
Olderby had gained the first rung 
on the ladder of success. 

“It was quite easy,” he ex- 
plained. “I got my start in life by 
picking up a pin. I had just ap- 
plied for a job, unsuccessfully, and 
was leaving the place when I saw 
this pin and picked it up.” 

“I suppose,” remarked a suspi- 
cious listener, “that your prospec- 
tive employer was so impressed by 
your thrift that he hired you?” 

“Oh, no,” Olderby replied. “I 
sold the pin. It had a big diamond 
attached to it!” 

—Wall Street Journal 











the Rosary each evening, we went out- 
side and sat on the porch. Nobody 
invited us to participate. When my 
three-year-old child asked her grand- 
mother if she could have the rosary 
beads she found on a table, the quiet 
reply was: “You will have to ask your 
father.” No, there was no argument or 
discussion, but I know how prayers 
were said faithfully year after year by 
relatives, friends, and priests and nuns 
who knew that my husband had fallen 
away from the Faith. 

Finally my husband’s father died, and 
almost immediately after his death, my 
husband told me he wanted to become 
a Catholic at all costs. I then began 
to try to pray for the gift of Faith. In- 
tellectually, perhaps, I was ready to be 
baptized, but I did not really have the 
Faith. I began to go to Mass with a 
new determination to find the truth. I 
had fooled myself so often, this time 
I wanted to be sure. I had had our three 
children baptized in the Episcopal 
Church, but my husband was far from 
happy about this, and I had to under- 
stand why. One Sunday morning the 
pastor of the Catholic church we at- 
tended had a very enlightening sermon. 
I was sitting at the back of the church, 
behind a pillar, and I was wondering 
why so few of the parishioners went to 
Communion. Probably I was the only 
one there who was not a Catholic, and 
suddenly I wanted to be able to go up 
to the Communion rail and receive Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. The 
sermon that morning was one I shall 
never forget. The pastor was talking 
about those within the Church who do 
the minimum to remain within, who 
make their Easter duty, attend’ Mass 
on Sunday, and abstain from meat on 
Friday, but who criticize those outside 
the Fold. I agreed with him whole- 
heartedly, because I knew how barren 
was life without the Sacraments. 

A few months later, we stepped into 
a church on a Saturday morning to make 
a visit with the children. The church 
was empty, so I had the courage to 
kneel at the altar rail. Quite simply, 
with not even a vocal prayer, I received 
the gift of Faith, and after that I was 
ready to take instructions and enter the 
Mystical Body. 


OMETIMES now, nearly five years 

later, I almost envy my four children 
who are growing up in the Faith, be- 
cause their lives will be so different 
from mine. I have learned that “at all 
costs” really meant that we would be 
required to do penance for our sins, 
not only privately, in the confessional, 
but also publicly. It almost seems strange 
that nobody was interested in my sins 
until I was sorry for them. But I know 
the universality of that; it is the history 
of the Church. 











Sister Jeanne Madeleine, left, and Sister Francis Terese re- 
cording the “Convent Series” at RCA-Victor Studios in Chicago. 


e Gay Twins were born 


lind, but that did not pre- 


vent them from realizing their 


creat ambitions 


cille and Isabella Gay of Fari- 
Minnesota, have given us a suc- 
tory that ranks with the best of 
ize. These identical twins were 
blind. At eight, -they were 
1ched upon a musical career by 
father. They studied music by 
at Nazareth Institute in Mon- 
und under Dr. Richter of Min- 
lis. At eighteen they were giving 
ts and were also heard over the 
« networks of United States and 
ter another great ambition was 
ed—they were accepted into the 
of the Third Order of Saint 


and are now teaching music 
blind. 


After attaining musical fame, the Gay Twins had another dream 
to realize—they entered the Novitiate of Sisters of Saint Francis. 


THE SIGN 





A Sign Picture Article——— 


Sister Jeanne Madeleine reads Braille with right Sister Mara plays a score while Sister Jeanne 
hand as she memorizes the music with the left hand. Madeleine records it on a Braille typewriter. 


At a school for the deaf, the twin Sisters play while the The three steps: Sisters hear the music, 
children interpret the music by vibrations on their fingers. type it in Braille, and then record it. 
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| bow collecting my books and my notes 
in an effort to dash off to give my 
lecture and was paying no heed to the 
voices and the obvious commotion go- 
ing on in the hall, when the door sud- 
denly burst open and Miss Maria, red 
and perplexed, appeared before me. 

“They have come,” she announced. 

It was evident who “they” were. It 
was March, 1945, the place was Krakéw, 
Poland, and there was only one meaning 
to be read into “they” at that time, just 
as during the war there had been the 
the other “they.” 

Annoying and inauspicious as this 
piece of information was, I felt more in- 
clined to be amused by my landlady’s 
appearance than shocked by her news. 
The event she was announcing was in- 
evitable, and we, as well as all the others 
in Krakéw and all over Poland, had to 
put up with it. I had resigned myself to 
it long before. 

By now we were quite familiar with 
the constant remarks and criticism shot 
at us from all sides by our “liberators.” 
\ll of us were taking them rather un- 
willingly, none of us could help being 
emotional about them, and what with 
the constant robbery, looting, rape, and 
every conceivable atrocity that we had 
to suffer at their hands, the feeling of re- 
sentment was growing more and more 
intense. Add to it the feeling of betrayal 
experienced by the whole nation with 
regard to the Russians’ treatment of the 
Warsaw rising, when the Russian armies 
under Marshal Rokossovski suspended 
their operations in front of Warsaw in 
\ugust, 1944, and cynically watched the 
death of the valiant city, and the picture 
of our relations with the Russians would 
be complete. 

There were very few among us who 
were capable of displaying a calm, phil- 
osophical attitude toward the Russians’ 
self-assumed privilege of sneering openly 
at our “backward” bourgeois mentality 
and ways of life. In our forced dealings 
with them we saw only the needless 
repetitions of the same pattern of boast- 
fulness, ruthless, uncivil criticism, rude- 
ness, and savagery beyond any descrip- 
tion, and that ever-present inferiority 
complex manifest in every sentence of 
theirs: “With us in Russia it is different; 
there is plenty of everything there,” or 
the ever-recurrent words “our culture,” 
uttered by those peasant boys and girls. 
We thought we all knew what to expect 
of those mechanized brains. 

The amused smile of Helena, my 
roommate, was there to greet me on my 
return home in the evening. “Oh yes, 
those Russians,” went rapidly through 
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my mind. The pile of papers I brought 
with me had to be corrected, and some 
reading done, and I felt little inclined 
to give any more thought to those Rus- 
sians. After all, what can we expect in 
this war? 

Miss Maria came into our room. The 
news she had to announce to us was 
not very palatable. “They will have to 
pass through your room on their way 
to the bathroom,” she said. 

Helena accepted it stoically. I heaved 
a sigh of horror. 

And so our coexistence with the Rus- 
sians started. I often wondered if the 
two Russians billeted with us felt happy 
in that house full of women ranging in 
age from thirty to well over eighty. All 
of us were career women, busy all day 
long at our work, and all of us were 
highly individualistic, if not downright 
eccentric. 

Old Miss Maria, small and perishable 
looking, was an awe-inspiring person, 
what with her authoritative voice and a 
pair of eyes throwing darts and fire. We 
all trembled before her openly. Her 
maid, Salusia, according to our universal 
opinion, a half-crazy loon, was another 
awe-inspiring character. We all trembled 
before her, too, and did not dare to enter 
her premises. 

The billeted Russians had very little 
to do with any of us; their use of the 
bathroom was limited to the morning 
and evening walk through our room. 
All of us entered upon that period of 
our life with understandable fears and 
forebodings. Yet the behavior of our two 
Russians was a source of constant sur- 
prise. Severe and uncompromising as we 
grew in our judgment about the Rus- 
sians in general, we could not help ad- 


mitting to ourselves that “our” Russians 
behaved with the utmost tact and dis- 
cretion. We could not fail to see that 
they did their best not to annoy us, and 
were almost apologetic for having to 
use the bathroom and pass through our 
room before six in the morning and late 
at night. No door was ever so gently 
closed, no step ever tried to be lighter 
than that of our two Russians. 

Sometimes in the evening one of them 
would stop for a while to inquire about 
Helena’s health. She was known to be 
ailing a little.’ 


ITTLE by little those stops became 
prolonged and grew into little visits. 
The days were longer, too, and we were 
in the midst of the month of May. In our 
room there was a little bower of lilac, 
white narcissi, and forget-me-nots before 
the figure of Our Lady. The candles 
were lit there in the evening. One of the 
Russians stopped once to inquire about 
the meaning of it. Miss Maria hastened 
to explain that May is the month dedi- 
cated to Our Lady, and all over Poland, 
in every nook and corner, such little 
altars are set up, and the people say the 
Litany to Our Lady and sing special 
May songs. 

The Russian nodded in understand- 
ing. 

Our two Russians looked so much 
alike that someone of us even ventured 
to ask if they were brothers. This was 
not so. One of them was from Kharkov 
and the other from Orel. The Kharkov 
man spoke of the beauty of the wide 
steppes in the spring. The Orel man was 
longing for his birch woods. To each of 
them, his was the only spot in the whole 
world where life was worth living. Kola, 
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One day Kola showed up with 
roses. “I noticed,” he said, 
“your flowers were wilted” 


the Kharkov man, had a divided love 
and loyalty. He confessed to us that he 
preferred Melitopol to Kharkov. There 
he had lived for the last few years prior 
to the war. From there he had gone 
into the army and his family had fled 
the Germans. There he expected to re- 
turn and live with his family again. 
There were wonderful cherries in that 
part of the country, and he spoke of 
them with the same devotion as of his 
family. His cherry trees, his garden, his 
home, his family—these turned out to 
he the favorite topics, popping in and 
out of our conversation. 

Both our Russians were reserve of- 
ficers. Vanya, the Orel man, was an en- 
gineer; Kola, a bookkeeper. Their short, 
stocky figures dressed in those volumi- 
nous Russian trousers and loose tunics 
only served to accentuate their bearlike 
semblance. Their round, ruddy faces, 
with slightly protruding cheekbones, 
gray eyes, short-cropped blond hair, were 
almost identical in expression. All over 
the town one could see similar stocky 
men, similar round, ruddy faces. 

The Ukrainian was the more talk- 
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ative of the two. Not that either of them 
was at first too eager to talk with us, or 
too anxious for our sympathy and under- 
standing. The Orel man was rather de- 
pressed, and we soon learned that he 
had no family to go to, both his wife 
and his children having perished during 
some German pacification. On the con- 
trary, Kola was beaming with happiness 
as the time of his leaving for Melitopol 
approached. 

That feminine household of ours 
made him somehow more aware of his 
loneliness and must certainly have in- 
creased his homesickness and his readi- 
ness to talk with us. Soon the photo- 
graph of his family made its appearance, 
showing a heavy-set, buxom woman, sur- 
rounded by five exact reproductions of 
herself and her husband. The man 
seemed to be extremely devoted to his 
family. We were amused to see him kiss 
the picture and look at it fondly. He 
was not reluctant to inform us that the 
picture kept him constant company at 
his meals and that in the evening he 
transferred it from his pocket to the 
bedside table. 


Kola had some kind of administrative 
job at the hospital across the street, in 
one of the city schools. The street, all 
the streets, the Planty park, the whole 
town were full of Russian wounded sol- 
diers, hobbling on their crutches, parad- 
ing around in their white hospital garb, 
showing each other “their” watches 
stolen from Germans and non-Germans 
alike. Groups of convalescing Russians 
squatted on the lawns in front of the 
university, discussing all the virtues of 
various watches, cameras, field glasses, 
and the like. 


HE streets were also full of non- 

wounded Russians, regular soldiers 
passing through Krakéw in trucks and 
motor vehicles piled up high with all 
sorts of loot from Germany. There were 
also whole truckloads of horses and cattle 
going east. Veritable herds of cattle were 
also seen in the streets, being driven all 
the way to Russia. We were most sorry 
about the plight of those poor, ex- 
hausted animals. None of us expected 
them ever to get there. 

Once a herd of skeletonlike, skinny 
buffaloes, herded at some forest reser- 
vation, were seen grazing in the park. 
It was simply inhuman to drag them 
any further. 

Like all of us, Helena felt outraged 
at the inhuman treatment of the ani- 
mals. She asked Kola the reasons for 
driving those phantoms of beasts so far 
away on foot. The reason he gave us 
was not new to us. It was in retaliation 
for the German spoliation of the Rus- 
sian economy, the necessity of replenish- 
ing their own livestock, and after all 
they had the right to take back what 
the Germans had robbed them of. 

“Nothing new, we all know that. But 
why drive poor, dying creatures, like 
those buffaloes? They will never get be- 
yond Krakow, and what’s the use of it?” 
said Helena. 

Kola was making a visible effort to 
think of an argument. Finally he said: 
“We need them for a Zoo in Russia.” 

The temperature of indignation in 
the city over the animals was at a nice, 
hot boiling point. All the animosity, the 
irritation of the people at the many 
humiliations suffered at their hands now 
turned against the Russians for their 
ill-treatment of the animals. Somehow 
this idiocy had affected all of us, vet- 
erans of the war, of prisons and con- 
centration camps, familiar with the most 
perverse and refined ways of torture. 
Our eyes had looked upon many a cruel 
and nasty thing done by man to man. 
We thought that animals were exempt 
from the suffering. Vain and silly ideas. 

One evening, engrossed with the stu- 
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dent English papers I was scanning, I 
was somehow annoyed to hear the door 
squeak lightly on its hinges and the 
bearlike Kola enter the room. He 
stopped, eager to talk. The subject was 
the buffaloes, or rather Miss Maria and 
the buffaloes. Gripping his head with 
both his hands and shaking it to and 
fro, Kola started to acquaint us with 
the nature of Miss Maria’s attack upon 
him. 

“Well, you know, the old one, she 
certainly was an angry one today. Why, 
she said that we are cruel people and 
we do not deserve to be entrusted with 
the care of the animals and that all we 
do is just to spite the people and that 
she always thought that Russians were 
good and kindhearted people, but now 
she is convinced that they are no better 
than the Germans, and all that because 
of those mangy buffaloes.” 

We were in for a long argument. 

i always listened with amusement to 
Helena’s conversations with Kola. None 
of us spoke any Russian. I used a little 
Ukrainian, which I remembered from 
my childhood, hoping. fondly that it 
would do the job. It certainly did not. 
| could not help admiring Helena, who 
simply invented a language of her own, 
using Polish words either pronounced, 
as she thought, a la Russe, or given 
some endings and inflections which she 
took to be characteristic of the Russian 
language. She had no end of patience 
in using this Volapiik of hers in her con- 
versations with Kola. And, to be fair, 
Kola on his part displayed as much 
patience in trying to understand her 
idiom. 


OW Helena was patiently trying to 

explain to Kola the reasons for our 
disapproval. She even mentioned the ex- 
istence of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, at which Kola 
popped out his round eyes in amaze- 
ment. Obviously he had never heard of 
such a thing. 

Kola’s argument was: Why make so 
much fuss over animals, especially in 
times when human life is so cheap? 

“You probably have not suffered 
enough in this war,” was Kola’s ulti- 
mate verdict. 

Helena was at it again, explaining 
patiently that no living thing, be it man 
or animal, should be lightly treated, un- 
necessarily exposed to suffering and 
cruelty. In such horrid times as ours, 
each of us should be even nicer and 
kinder to. men and beasts alike, if only 
to atone for the sufferings of the mil- 
lions. “And you Russian people at heart 
are good, kind, sensitive beings. We 
have always heard that about you. That’s 
why we are surprised at your treatment 
of animals.” 

“So much fuss over those ‘German’ 
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beasts,” Kola muttered as he left the 
room. 

His little visits with us became more 
and more prolonged, the chats grew 
more and more personal, his home, his 
family, the war in Russia keeping the 
predominant part. Occasionally there 
would be some boastful remarks about 
the achievements, technical and other, 
of his country, but on the whole he 
would spare us the propaganda. The 
same was the case with Vanya, who was 
an assiduous visitor of old Miss Maria. 
They talked literature, history, and folk- 
lore to their mutual satisfaction. Kola 
was far more primitive, and his field 
of interest was a limited one. 

On St. John’s eve, I arrived home 
later than usual, too tired to think 
about anything else but my supper: a 
bowl of sour milk and a dish of buck- 
wheat groats, which Salusia was keeping 


Masses and masses of Russian soldiers 
were going home now through Krakow 


hot for me. Kola was in the room, and 
Helena was busy arranging some lovely 
white and red roses before the altar. 
There was a slight look of embarrass- 
ment in Kola’s eyes when Helena told 
me that he had brought these flowers. 

“I got them near the Sukiennice, 
where there are those masses of flowers 
on sale. This morning I noticed that 
your flowers there’—pointing at the 
altar—“‘were not fresh any longer, so I 
brought you some.” We were deeply 
touched. We thought that we liked Kola 
better and better every day. 

Our evenings together became more 
and more frequent. Now Kola would 
read us letters from his wife, written on 
very coarse paper, folded together, and 
sent out without the benefit of an en- 
velope. We had always heard that paper 
is a very rare commodity with the Rus- 
sians. The people were coming back 









from the war, to find their houses devas. 
tated, their families gone. Kola consid. 
ered himself supremely fortunate to have 
lost not a single member of his family. 
Now his wife was there, trying to re. 
build their home. 

That home of Kola’s! He never tired 
of describing it to us. We all knew by 
now the interior of the house, even to 
the white curtains in the windows. | 
could not help thinking that that house 
of his looked very much like a cheap, 
bourgeois interior of some French or 
German worker’s or small shopkeeper’s 
home. Kola’s most prized possession was 
a plush-covered settee and two arm- 
chairs, the beauty of which he somehow 
never tired of describing. 

“The plush was blue, with a nice’pat- 
tern over it, a nice factory-made textile, 
not a hideous thing like that’—Kola 
would point sneeringly at the old and 
still lovely homespun on my couch. 


HIS remark would prompt Helena 

to action. Deeply interested as she 
was in arts and crafts and in the revival 
of those lovely, genuine homespuns, she 
used her best Russian “idiom” in ex- 
plaining to Kola that the work of the 
human hand is always far superior to 
the factory-made thing. 

“There is human thought in it,” she 
would say, pointing at the homespun. 

Kola would not agree. To him the 
factory-made textile, piece of furniture, 
or what not, was far superior to the 
handmade thing. 

“Beautiful thing indeed, that peasant 
rug,” he said sneeringly. “Why, it typi- 
fies the backward, peasant life. Glad I 
am to be away from the countryside.” 

All that craze of theirs for factory 
products, technical and mechanical 
things, those. watches, clocks, kodaks and 
what not—it is the symbol of social ad- 
vance with them, we later concluded. 
The country had too long been kept in 
a backward rural stage, hence this ab- 
normal pride of theirs in their technical 
achievements. 

We were in July. The heat was be- 
coming intense. More and more Rus- 
sian soldiers were being sent home. Miss 
Maria was hopefully looking to the 
moment when she would regain the use 
of her two rooms. We used to make fun 
of her conquest. Vanya, the Orel man, 
somehow took to her, sometimes bring- 
ing her flowers and spending the eve- 
ning talking with her, or rather listening 
to what she had to say about Poland, 
Krakow, the literature and the people. 
Miss Maria gathered that somewhere 
away back in his family there were senti- 
mental reasons for this interest in 
Poland. Miss Maria, who was a veritable 
encyclopedia, rattled on in Polish with- 
out even the slightest effort to lard her 
speech with Russian words. Vanya lis- 
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tened attentively, What amazed him 
most was the fact that there were no 
regicides or bloody revolutions in our 
history, and that the kings did not gain 
their power by intrigues and murders, 
but by means of a legal election. This 
last fact he could not somehow compre- 
hend. “No murders,” he would say, look- 
ing at Miss Maria most doubtfully. He 
did, however, interpret all past events 
in the light of the Marxist philosophy, 
and kings, clergy, and anybody with au- 
thority were, so to speak, professional 
black characters in history. 

One evening, when it was specially 
hot, and through the open windows we 
could hear the Russians sing and talk 
loudly in their hospital across the street, 
and we were a little annoyed with the 
noise, we had to admit that so far we 
had had no trouble with our two 
“Russki,” and that on the whole, they 
had proved to be utterly sober, reliable, 
friendly, and co-operative personages. 
“Individually taken, they are quite lik- 
able fellows, and if that Kremlin gang 
were not so cruel and perverse, it might 
be possible even to get along with the 
people,” Miss Maria would say. But, 
then, the old refrain would come in 
again—the Russians were always consid- 
ered to be by all who knew anything 
about them rather fine people. It is 
their governments and their ruling 
classes that caused and cause all the 
trouble. 

With this simple statement we retired 
to our respective rooms. 

Masses and masses of Russian soldiers 
were passing now through Krakow on 
their way home. Their trucks were 
loaded with booty of every description. 
Not infrequently a few of them would 
be billeted on us, and each such intru- 
sion would be accepted with the utmost 
reluctance. When Helena and I were 
chased from our room, Kola searched 
for us through the whole house to ex- 
press his sympathy and assure us that 
the newcomers would certainly behave 
well. They somehow did. 


HE 15th of August was a specially hot 

day. A storm broke out in the morn- 
ing and thwarted our plans for going 
out into the country. Cascades and sheets 
of rain were drowning everything 
around. Kola came in with a bright 
mien, gay and happy as a lark. He came 
to share with us his joy at going home 
within the next few days. He would 
soon be with his family again, after 
those long four years. The pictures of 
his family were out again, he kept gazing 
at them fondly and pressing them to 
his heart. There was something dis- 
arming in the simplicity of the man. 
But I could not refrain from a suspicion 
that he had had a little “something.” 
Wasn’t he more animated than ever? 
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It was evident that this was going 
to be his important visit with us. We 
soon surmised that he wanted to tell 
us things which, so far, he had man- 
aged very carefully to keep out of our 
converastions. This time he did not dis- 
guise his efforts at frankness. We were 
almost amazed at the sudden change 
in his manner. 

He had gone to the near-by Capuchin 
church today, attracted by the masses 
of peasant women coming in with large 
bouquets of herbs and flowers, inter- 
larded here and there with fruit. Helena 
explained to him that this day is like 
a harvest festival, the priests bless the 
herbs, the grain, and the fruit. He liked 
the fragrance of the herbs and the 
bright colors of the women’s dresses. 

And then it was almost like a flood, 
his thoughts chasing each other. How 
happy you people are to be able to 
practice freely and openly your religion, 
and continue to cherish such beauti- 
ful customs as this one, while in Russia 
the people have to hide away their 
religious feelings. No one can trust 
anyone else. But his family is a practic- 
ing one, both he and his wife have seen 
to it that his children get the proper 
religious education. 

“How could you do that?” came our 
question. 

It was not easy, but with proper care 
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and no end of effort it could be done. 
He knew of a monk in hiding, and he 
was sure that many people knew of 
him, too, yet pretended not to. That 
monk would come from time to time 
to visit his family, and with the utmost 
precautions, heavy blankets hung up 
in the windows, a sentinel posted at 
the door, the children were given their 
religious instruction. Yes, he was proud 
to say that his was truly a Christian 
family. Every Sunday and church holli- 
day he would read the Scripture, the 
family would sing, or rather hum deli- 
cately, the religious songs. The family 
never neglected their duty at Easter 
and all of them always managed to re- 
ceive Holy Communion then. 

We listened as still as a mouse. 

“Look here,” he said, showing the in- 
side of his cap. Under the sweatband 
a small tin cross was sewn to it. “My 
wife gave it to me when I went to war, 


and our son has an identical one sewn 
to his cap.” 

He paused for a while. 

“What a demand there was for crosses 

among our people when it came time to 
go to the war,” Kola continued. “And 
the crosses were hard to get. Do you 
know”’—he turned to us again—“that 
many people of our land learned from 
the Poles, exiled to Russia, how to make 
crosses out of empty tin cans? Many of 
us would buy them from the Polish 
exiles for a loaf of bread or a pint of 
flour. I tell you, there were priests 
among your Polish exiles there who 
blessed those crosses for us. No, no, 
religion is not forgotten in Russia.” 
Kola paused for a while. 
‘*T AM sure more people in Russia 
turned to religion during the war 
than ever before,” he went on. “And do 
you know whom we have to be grateful 
to? . . . Roosevelt! He demanded from 
Stalin a greater freedom of worship | 
for our people, and we in Russia are 
fully aware of it. He was a great man. 
Too bad for us and for the rest of the 
world that he died. Da, da, too bad. 
But he made that deal with Stalin, and 
the Kremlin had to listen to him. ‘Now, 
you comrade Stalin,’ Roosevelt said, 
‘you need those guns and tanks and 
airplanes to fight the Germans. You 
won't get any unless you promise your 
people freedom of worship.’ So, as 
Stalin needed those guns and airplanes 
to fight the Germans, he couldn’t but 
agree, and that’s how, during the war, 
we had more freedom of worship.” 

We listened as if enchanted. 

“Too bad, too bad, that Roosevelt 
died, we did hope that he would help 
us to get rid of those Communists,” Kola 
carried on. “That government is no 
good, it is all nothing but corruption, 
privilege, and a new ruling class, just 
as bad as the old one. The Russian 
people are enslaved again and long for 
their liberation. When will it come, 
who will bring it to us, who will depose 
those tyrants? We are told that in Rus- 
sia we have the best this and that, and 
that the rest of the world is dying of 
want and starvation. Now, during this 
war, many, far too many of our people 
went out of Russia and saw for them- 
selves how those degenerate Westerners 
live. When they come back home they 
do not want any more of those Com- 
munists’ blessings. No property, no 
freedom, nothing but fear, suspicion, 
and corruption. Is that a life worthy of 
a human being? I ask you. Too bad 
that Roosevelt is no more. He would 
have demanded of Stalin some better 
treatment of the people.” 

Kola stopped in his long tirade. 

Helena asked him if it were only the 

(Continued on page 76) 
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“THE Catholic Church forbids people 
to read that book.” ... “The 
tholic Church says it’s wrong to go to 
movie.” .. . “The Catholic Church 
n't allow Catholic doctors to adopt 
lical and surgical practices that other 
tors commonly accept today.” ... 
he Catholic Church condemns 
ned parenthood.” ... “The Catho- 
hurch will not permit a person suf- 
ng from an incurable disease to ask 
» merciful death.” . . . ““The Catho- 
Church obliges a non-Catholic who 
rries a Catholic to promise that all 
hildren will be brought up as 

( olics.” 
iese are examples of statements fre- 
tly heard at the present day. Some- 
they are uttered by Catholics, 
neiating the teachings of their 
rch in a spirit of respect and obedi- 
More frequently they come from 
ns who are hostile to the Catholic 
ch and intend them as an indict- 
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ment of the Church’s custom of passing 
judgment on the moral aspect of motion 
pictures, books, medical and surgical 
practices, marriage, sex, etc. The general 
accusation on which these charges are 
based is that the Catholic Church inter- 
feres immoderately and unjustly in the 
lives and conduct of decent men and 
women. “The Church should stay in 
church,” these objectors contend, “and 
not meddle in matters which people 
have a right to regard as their personal 
affairs.” 

Those who make these protests can be 
divided into two groups. The first is 
composed of those who complain of the 
restrictions which the Church imposes 
on her own members. These ardent 
champions of personal liberty are pos- 
sessed with the desire to rescue down- 
trodden Catholics from the tyranny of 
their ecclesiastical superiors, so that 
eventually they will have the courage to 
look even the Pope in the eye and tell 
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him that he should mind his own busi- 
ness and that they will do as they please 
in the affairs of everyday life. This un- 
sought interest in the welfare of Catho- 
lics is a long-standing device of bigotry 
in the: United States. Older readers will 
recall an anti-Catholic group that flour- 
ished in the first decade of the present 
century, calling themselves “The Guard- 
ians of Liberty.” Of them a Commission 
on Religious Prejudice, organized by the 
Knights of Columbus, reported: “The 
Guardians of Liberty claim that they are 
not hostile to Catholics or to Catholic 
teaching, but that their aim is ‘to pro- 
tect Catholics from their own leaders’ ” 
(Williams, The Shadow of the Pope, p. 
115). 

One of thé most violent—as well as 
ridiculous—attacks on the Church's so- 
called oppression of Catholics appeared 
in the Converted Catholic Magazine for 
May, 1946. The author, an “ex-priest,” 
aimed at demonstrating that the “slave 
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relationship” of woman to man is fost- 
ered by the Catholic Church. In proof 
of this point, he asserted that “no wom- 
an in the Catholic Church is permitted 
to become a preacher or a priest” and 
that Catholic nuns “are not allowed to 
possess money or property of their own, 
must dress in medieval garments, and 
are known only by names different from 
their own.” Of course, there is no refer- 
ence to the fact that young women who 
embrace the religious life in the Catholic 
Church knowingly and freely accept this 
type of “slavery” out of love for God. 


HOSE who follow this line of attack 

on the Catholic Church are fond of 
depicting lay members of the Church 
as chafing under the yoke of oppression 
and resentful of the autocratic rule of 
their bishops and priests, though they 
lack the courage to sever their connec- 
tion with Catholicism. In his recent 
book, American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, Paul Blanshard states: “Intelli- 
gent Catholics are rebelling against their 
hierarchy’s medieval attitude on the sub- 
ject of birth control. . . . The growing 
defiance by Catholic women, as well as 
men, has driven the priesthood into a 
corner” (pp. 140-141). The same writer, 
referring to the Catholic doctrine that 
the unborn child may not be directly 
killed, even when the mother’s life would 
otherwise be sacrificed, asks: “Is it sur- 
prising that young American Catholic 
women are reacting against this whole 
priestly doctrine with considerable hor- 
ror?” (p. 114). 

The other group of objectors is made 
up of those who charge the Catholic 
Church with undue interference in the 
conduct of non-Catholics by striving to 
procure the general enforcement of cer- 
tain moral standards. Those who adduce 
this charge claim that they are perfectly 
willing that Catholics shall adhere to the 
laws of their Church, if they care to do 
so, but they strenuously object to the 
imposition of these standards on those 
who do not profess Catholicism. The 
point most frequently emphasized is the 
Church's effort to prevent legislation per- 
mitting the dissemination of birth con- 
trol information. Thus, in the Protes- 
tant for March, 1944, Mrs. Katherine 
Salter asks: “Are Americans to be per- 
mitted to receive reliable information if 
they want it? Are their private lives to 
be their own, or are they to be deprived 
of their basic liberties because a minority 
pressure group does not believe in such 
liberties, either for themselves or for any- 
one else?” 

In a similar strain, Dr. J. H. J. Up- 
ham, president of the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America, writing in 
the American Mercury for February 
1944, complains: “Any attempt by some 
group to force its special tenets upon 
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everybody is, on the face of it, repugnant 
to a democratic nation. Yet, that is pre- 
cisely the attempt being made, with 
great success in some areas, by the Catho- 
lic Church, directly and through lay 
organizations and individuals under its 
domination. Its aggressive, relentless 
campaign to deny birth control infor- 
mation and guidance to those who want 
it is not restricted to Catholics but is 
directed to the entire American people,” 

An address delivered by Pope Pius XII 
to the Catholic jurists of Italy in No- 
vember, 1949, furnished an occasion to 
many Americans to repeat the charge 
that the Church is going out of her 
sphere in laying down laws that will af- 
fect non-Catholics. The Pope pointed 


out the moral principles that should 
guide Catholic judges, particularly their 
duty not to approve unjust laws and 
their obligation to abstain, as far as 
possible, from granting a decree of di- 
vorce in the case of a marriage that is 
valid before God and the Church. An 
editorial in the Washington Post on this 
subject said in part: “Pope Pius XII 
was undoubtedly striking at the lawless 
condemnations that pass for trials in 
Communist countries . . . . Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the Pope goes beyond this 
particular situation. His remarks appear 
to be addressed to Catholic judges in 
general. . . . The very fact that the Pope 
presumes to advise Catholic judges in 
distant lands where representative gov- 
ernment is functioning seems to us most 
unfortunate.” 

The editorial writer evidently did not 
realize his inconsistency in granting that 
in Communist lands the judge should 
decide justice by a norm superior to the 
laws of the land, while claiming that in 
our country he is bound to fashion his 
conscience ultimately on the dictates of 
civil legislation. 

The celebrated Sander case in Man- 
chester, N. H., in the early part of 1950, 
afforded another opportunity for the ad- 
versaries of the Church to complain of 
the efforts of the hierarchy to impede 
progress by their opposition to “mercy 
killing.” We find the same subtle device, 
mentioned above, of drawing a line of 
cleavage between the laity and the spirit- 
ual leaders of the Church, in a statement 
made by Mrs. Robertson Jones, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Euthanasia 
Society of America, after a visit to Man- 
chester: “Although Manchester is 85 per 
cent Roman Catholic, I found that pub- 
lic opinion there overwhelmingly sup- 
ported Dr. Sander. However, I was ad- 
vised against the society’s holding a mass 
meeting there at this time lest it arouse 
the latent opposition of the Roman 
Catholic priests.” 


HE law of the Catholic Church re- 

quiring that all children of a mixed 
marriage shall be baptized and reared in 
the Catholic Faith encounters much op- 
position on the ground of unfairness to 
the non-Catholic party and of unjusti- 
fiable interference in family life. The fol- 
lowing is a passage from a pamphlet en- 
titled, If I Marry a Roman Catholic, 
published by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America: “Such de- 
mands mean that a Christian person who 
believes his own church to be a true 
church of Christ is asked, when he mar- 
ries a Roman Catholic, to act as if his 
church were no church at all, but a 
dangerous organization. .. . The Roman 
Catholic demand puts the other member 
into a domestic straitjacket and in a 
measure alienates him from his children.” 
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One would imagine that a non-Catho- 
lic clergyman who raises this objection 
would perceive that the simplest solu- 
tion of the problem is to admonish his 
young people not to marry Catholics, 
but to choose as their life-partners per- 
sons of their own creed. Such a solution 
would certainly be most acceptable to 
the Catholic Church. 

In January of the present year, Cardi- 
nal Spellman of New York protested 
vigorously against the showing of a film 
called The Miracie, on the score that it 
was sacrilegious and blasphemous. From 
the description of the picture carried in 
the public press, one would be led to 
believe that every Christian would ob- 
ject to its presentation. Yet, not a few 
clergymen of non-Catholic denomina- 
tions defended the showing of this film 
on the ground that it is unjust for one 
religious group to use its own standards 
of morality in calling for the banning of 
1 picture. 


HAT answer can we give to those 
\V who accuse the Church of unjusti- 
fiable interference through its pro- 
nouncements on the laws of morality 
and through its attempt to secure civil 
legislation, in the personal conduct, not 


only of its own members but also of non- 
Catholics? Our first answer can be a very 
strong argumentum ad hominem, as lo- 


gicians call it—an argument that retorts 
against an adversary the same type of 
argumentation that he has employed 
against us. When Catholics are blamed 
lor trying to obtain the support of the 
civil law against certain practices which 
they regard as violations of God’s law, 
they can adduce the indubitable fact 
that certain non-Catholic groups do not 
hesitate to work for legislation against 
things which they regard as immoral or 
detrimental to the common welfare, 
even though many other Americans do 
not agree with them. For many years, 
Protestant organizations have been striv- 
ing to have gambling and the sale of 
intoxicants declared illegal in our coun- 
try, and to them the “noble experiment” 
of prohibition was largely due. I have 
no intention of condemning American 
citizens for using their constitutional 
rights toward procuring legislation 
against what they regard as sinful. On 
the contrary, I admire their fidelity to 
the dictates of their conscience. But such 
persons are certainly inconsistent if they 
denounce Catholics for endeavoring to 
procure legislation against such prac- 
tices as contraception, euthanasia, di- 
vorce, obscene motion pictures, etc., 
which Catholics regard as immoral. If it 
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is fair for one religious group to cam- 
paign in this way, it is fair for another. 

Moreover, Catholics should point out 
to objectors that frequently a consider- 
able number of non-Catholics support 
Catholic efforts toward the defense of the 
moral law. This was illustrated recently 
in connection with Cardinal Spellman’s 
stand against The Miracle. Through the 
kindness of His Eminence, I was en- 
abled to read some of the letters he re- 
ceived from persons not of the Catholic 
Faith, and they prove that the Catholic 
attitude toward the prohibition of ob- 
jectionable films is shared by many non- 
Catholics. A Methodist wrote: “Your 
action, urging all Catholics to boycott 
the film, The Miracle, has my whole- 
hearted approval. I think all Christians 
everywhere should feel the same way.” 
Another correspondent wrote: “I con- 
gratulate you on the stand you have 
taken to stop the picture, The Miracle. 
It is a disgrace to Christian people, and 
I admire your courage. I am not a Catho- 
lic, but I want you to know how much 
I appreciate the stand you have taken.” 
An editorial in the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union Leader, whose publisher, Mr. 
William Loeb, is an _ Episcopalian, 
stated: “Cardinal Spellman speaks for 
the good people of all faiths when he 
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urges a boycott of that sacrilegious and 
salacious motion picture  profanely 
titled, The Miracle.” 

Certainly, the vast majority of non- 
Catholics uphold the Catholic Church's 
endeavors, especially through papal en- 
cyclicals, to better the lot of the working 
man and to procure for him a living 
wage. Yet, this is, in a sense, an act of 
interference, substantially no different 
from the Church’s intervention in the 
moral aspect of literature and the stage. 
If non-Catholics do not object to the 
former, why should they object to the 
latter? 

Time has shown that the condemna- 
tion of certain movements by the Holy 
See, though branded as undue meddling 
by contemporaries, was wise and pru- 
dent. In 1937 Pope Pius XI wrote: 
“Communism is intrinsically wrong, and 
no one who would save Christian civiliz- 
ation may collaborate with it in any 
undertaking whatsoever. Those who per- 
mit themselves to be deceived into lend- 
ing their aid toward the triumph of 
Communism in their own country will 
be the first to fall victims of their error.” 
(Encyclical Divini Redemptoris, in Prin- 
ciples of Peace, p. 530). If the political 
leaders of the United States had followed 





this admonition—which not a few then 
denounced as a biased attitude toward 
Communism—we should not be in the 
critical situation in which we find our- 
selves today. 

The basic reason for Church inter- 
vention in moral matters, whatever 
phases of human life they may affect, is 
the fact that the Church has received 
from Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
authorization to preach the moral law 
to all men. For, before ascending into 
heaven, Our Lord bade the apostles to 
go forth and to preach to all men what- 
ever He had commanded them—and this 
certainly included the principles of 
morality. But the Pope and the bishops 
of the Catholic Church are the successors 
of the apostles in the government of 
Christ’s Church and have inherited the 
authority given by Our Saviour to the 
apostles; consequently, they have the 
right to pass authoritative judgment on 
moral problems connected with the af- 
fairs of human life. 

Now, it certainly would be absurd to 
claim that there are no moral problems 
connected with divorce, sex, operations 
involving the death of an unborn child, 
mercy killing, labor and industry, shows 
or books calculated to arouse the pas- 
sions, etc. Logically, therefore, the Cath- 
olic Church claims the right to pass 
judgment on the moral aspect of such 
matters, though she has no authority 
over their material aspect. This point, in 
the matter of social and economic ques- 
tions, was clearly explained by Pope 
Pius XI in the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno: “The Church holds that it is un- 
lawful for her to mix without cause in 
these temporal concerns; however, she 
can in no wise renounce the duty God 
entrusted to her to interpose her authori- 
ty, not of course in matters of technique, 
for which she is neither suitably equipped 
nor endowed by office, but in all things 
that are connected with the moral law. 
For, as to these, the deposit of truth that 
God committed to Us, and the grave 
duty of disseminating and interpreting 
the whole moral law and of urging it, 
in season and out of season, bring under 
and subject to Our supreme jurisdiction, 
not only social order, but economic ac- 
tivities themselves” (N. C. W. C. trans- 
lation, p. 17). 


HE fact that some do not recognize 

the Church’s authority to proclaim 
the moral law does not prove the 
Church has no such authority. Neither 
does the fact that some resent being told 
what is the law of God deter the Church 
from continuing her mission of pro- 
claiming the truths which Christ con- 
signed to her teaching office. Our Lord 
Himself encountered opposition when 
He announced the law of God, yet it 

(Continued on page 77) 
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by JERRY COTTER 


Whereas Hollywood and radio once provided the only com- 
petition, the legitimate theater must now compete with 
television and the high cost of beef and butter. In the days 
ahead, a good many decisions will have to be made if the 
stage is to survive on the professional level. 

Fantastic production costs and the resulting high price of 
tickets will have to be pared if the theater is to be anything 
more than a showcase for pre-sold hits. The situation today 
allows no room for experimentation or half-success. A play 
is either greeted with sensational superlative by the critics 
and becomes the focal point for a wild ticket-buying stam- 
pede, or it is brushed off as a failure. 

Obviously. there is something wrong with an industry con- 
ducted on that basis. It is similar to a Detroit concentrating 
solely on Cadillacs, or to an army of generals. From the 
artistic angle it is disastrous, as the current season proves. A 
few trick shows. have caught on, everything else falls by the 
wayside. Most important of all, the failure complex has driven 
writing, acting, and directorial talent away from the footlights 
toward the financial security of movies, radio, and TV. 

There is no room for the possible hit today. The George M. 
Cohans, the George Kellys, all the others of yesteryear who 
found the theater a happy showcase for their talents, would 
find it perilous sailing in 1951. It calls for a meeting of minds 
and the formulation of a solid reconstruction program. The 
- unions, the managers, the actors, the writers, and the public 
all have a stake in changing a situation that verges on the 
disastrous. 

Either the theater scope must be broadened to make room 
for the play that is worthwhile without being sensational, or 
it is going to lose even larger blocs of the audience. The 
fabulous invalid may never die, but anyone with a nodding 
acquaintance will tell you it is now a mighty feeble Muse. 

Some honest discussion of its technical and financial prob- 
lems plus a good many new writers who never heard of 
Freud might save the night. 
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* Proud grandfather Spencer Tracy with his six-month-old 
grandson, Donald Clark, in “Father’s Little Dividend” 


Reviews in Brief 

The flip side of airline hostessing wins attention in THREE 
GUYS NAMED MIKE, a moderately amusing comedy which 
soars along at medium altitude. Jane Wyman makes a pert 
stewardess whose romantic problems vie with her stratosphere 
career. Van Johnson, Barry Sullivan, and Howard Keel are 
the “Mikes.” Fluffy as a cloud, this won’t disappoint the 
adults who are satisfied with familiar cruises. (M-G-M) 


Bette Davis returns to her mannered acting style in PAY- 
MENT ON DEMAND, the story of an ambitious, selfish, and 
lonely woman. When her husband asks for a divorce, she 
agrees to exchange freedom for his entire financial assets. It 
is a Pyrrhic victory, however, and she eventually attempts to 
salvage a futile existence by effecting a reconciliation. On the 
surface this might be construed as propaganda against divorce. 
Actually, it is often just the opposite. Combined with exces- 
sive suggestiveness, this casual acceptance of divorce marks 
this partly objectionable. Barry Sullivan, Frances Dee, Jane 
Cowl, and the others are equal to the slight demands made 
upon them. (RKO-Radio) 


All the rules about sequels are nullified in FATHER’S 
LITTLE DIVIDEND, successor to last year’s Father of the 
Bride. A bright-eyed baby boy joins the family, bringing with 
him a series of misunderstandings and disturbances that are 
treated with delightful humor. As seen through the slightly 
cynical, yet sympathetic, eyes of the bride’s father, the 
momentous happenings are revealed with a smile always below 
the surface. The picture is a heartwarming depiction that 
measures up in every way to the charm and appeal of the 
original. Spencer Tracy's performance is responsible for a 
major part of the fun. It sparks the proceedings with a 
naturalness that duplicates the author’s own. Joan Bennett, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Billie Burke, Don Taylor, Moroni Olsen, 
and the delightful little dividend are all in the spirit of 
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Chey contribute much to the enjoyment of this amus- 
ng chronicle of a family’s reactions to the arrival of 
randchild number one. (M-G-M) 


War's aftermath is always grim, particularly to the casualty 
adjustment is often lonely, difficult, and misunder- 
in LIGHTS OUT, a blinded GI makes his readjust- 

t in a world of darkness. Sensitively written, directed, and 

rmed, this emerges as a forthright and often powerful 

sition of resilience and courage. With greater emphasis 

spiritual aspects of the adjustment, this would have 

1 great motion pjcture. Though there are some ex- 

s angles, the net result of this semidocumentary is 

ssive. Arthur Kennedy’s interpretation of the blind vet 

yutstanding in its comprehension. Every member of the 

s also above par in this sober and affecting study. 
Universal-International) 


[HE MATING SEASON is a slickly designed and smoothly 
| comedy built around a unique in-law theme. When 
Gene Tierney and John Lund, from opposite ends of the 
ial scale, marry in haste, they must cope with more than 
ustal problems. His mother comes to visit, is mistaken 
1 new maid and put to work. Over her son’s objections, 
stays on to help out. When the bride’s flighty mother 
moves in, the complications and laughs develop at a fast 
pace. Unfortunately, there is the recurring acceptance of 
livorce as a plot device. Thelma Ritter’s portrayal of the 
groom's mother is a gem, overshadowing the other excellent 
rk in this adult comedy. (Paramount) 


lorifying itself and its luminaries, Hollywood often 

on the ludicrous. After a long publicity campaign, a 
ithless tribute entitled VALENTINO is being introduced 
vhat producer Edward Small hopes will be a large and 
ithusiastic clientele. Aside from the male Cinderella angle 
»f a young Italian immigrant’s rise from gigolo to movie star, 
tl isn't much of value here. It was produced with a lavish 
splay of screendom’s giddy era and giddier celebrities. The 
moral deficiencies are glossed over with gold dust, but the 
\ish is plainly evident both in the idols and the grovelers 
who made lower-case deities of the early silver-screen profiles. 


] 


Eleanor Parker, Richard Carlson, and Joseph Calleia have 
the supporting leads, with newcomer Anthony Dexter in the 
title role. He bears a strong resemblance to the later star and 
in time may be able to iron out the kinks in his acting 
style. (Columbia) 


THE HOUSE ON TELEGRAPH HILL is in the melo- 
dramatic mood, but the suspense content is slightly below 
minimum requirements. It is the story of a Polish woman 
who assumes the identity of a concentration-camp friend. 
She comes to America to claim a young son and a large 
inheritance. After marrying the boy’s legal guardian, she 
learns that he too is an imposter and a murderer in. the 
bargain. Valentina Cortese’s performance is unconvincing, 
and Richard Basehart has difficulty in overcoming the clichés 
in his assignment. William Lundigan, as the inevitable 
understanding friend, has a thankless task. In fact, this entire 
charade is unrewarding and stilted. (20th Century-Fox) 


ROYAL WEDDING gives Fred Astaire a new dancing partner 
in Sarah Churchill, daughter of Britain’s out-of-season 
politico. She isa graceful and pleasant co-star, though hardly 
a sensational screen newcomer. The film itself has all the 
usual attributes of the Technicolor musicals, with Jane 
Powell’s bubbly personality and fine voice, some spirited 
comedy scenes, and the Astaire footwork as added assets. The 


perennially zippy Mr. A is still top attraction in this adult 
concoction. (M-G-M) 


The Province of Quebec serves as background for another of 
the month’s movies, a realistically designed thriller called 
THE THIRTEENTH LETTER. It boasts an excellent 
group performance and takes full advantage of the locale, 
which in this instance is the town of Ste. Hyacinthe. The plot 
concentrates on the mounting crescendo of suspicion and 
anger which follows in the wake of a series of poison-pen 
letters. The suspense and characterization are handled effec- 
tively, although with one major lapse in good taste. The 
inclusion of a highly suggestive scene is strangely inconsistent 
in a picture with an otherwise substantial religious back- 
ground. Charles Boyer, Linda Darnell, Judith Evelyn, 
Francoise Rosay, Michael Rennie, and Constance Smith form 





* Peggy Dow serves drinks to a rete of Wiest 
tg 


war veterans at a U.S.O. dance in 


* Jane Powell, Fred Astaire, and Peter Lawford in 
“Royal Wedding,” lively Technicolor musical 
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an especially strong acting troupe. It is unfortunate that their 
producer did not exercise greater prudence and eliminate the 
objectionable moments of an otherwise fine study. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


Loretta Young has had far better opportunities than those 
presented in CAUSE FOR ALARM, a contrived suspense 
story with a telegraphed trick ending. Produced by her hus- 
band, Tom Lewis, the picture needs more conviction than 
the writers provided in telling of a dying man’s groundless 
suspicion that his wife has poisoned him. He writes to the 
district attorney, asks her to mail the letter, and then reveals 
its contents. Her efforts to regain the letter after the husband’s 
death provide enough suspense for a radio playlet, but no 
more. Drawn out to movie length, it lacks interest and convic- 
tion despite all that Miss Young, Barry Sullivan, and Bruce 
Cowling do for it histrionically. (M-G-M) 


Accept the basic premise of BEDTIME FOR BONZO with 
tongue in cheek and you'll enjoy every reel of it. A serious 
young psychology prof sets out to prove that environment is 
more important than heredity by raising a bright chimpanzee 
as a human baby. There are scenes of Bonzo’s adventures 
which will send the Saturday matinee set into hysterics. Adults 
will find some parts of the experiment a nonsensical relief 
from reality. Ronald Reagan and Diana Lynn are starred, 
but their capering chimp friend attracts all the attention. 
(Universal-International) 


In SEVEN DAYS TO NOON, a mad scientist threatens 
London with atomic annihilation unless his terms are met. 
He gives the metropolis a time limit of one week. The result- 
ing reaction, ranging from amused disbelief to stark terror, 
are cleverly and effectively mirrored in this tingling British- 
made thriller. Adult in theme and development, it has 
sequences of high tension as Scotland Yard makes a futile 
search for the demented man and, as a last resort, orders the 
city evacuated. The actors underplay with typical skill in 
this topical chiller. (Boulting Productions) 


Joan Crawford battles for academic freedom as a sleek, 
mannequin-style Congresswoman in the screen version of 





* A scene from “Open the Gates,”’ first musical 
drama presented by the Blackfriars’ Guild 
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GOODBYE MY FANCY. If the campaign is not too effective, 
at least part of the blame rests with her mechanical interpre- 
tation of the character. As for the conflict itself, the glittering 
generalities so becloud the issue that one wonders just what 
the prinicpals are bickering about. When the lady of the law 
returns to receive an honorary degree at her old alma mater, 
she carries with her some romantic notions about the college 
prexy. He had been her sweetheart back in the carefree 
campus days. Now she is horrified to learn that he takes 
orders from reactionary trustees and is far from being the 
“liberal” of her dreams. At this point a glib-tongued Life 
photographer intervenes and spirits her off to a “healthier” 
intellectual and political climate—presumably Washington! 
Robert Young is properly reserved as the college president 
who comes off rather badly on the tally sheet. Frank Lovejoy’s 
mature appearance and the adolescent dialogue he delivers 
do not jibe very well, and Eve Arden is more painfully 
cynical than ever before. (Warner Brothers) 


The New Plays 
The Tennessee Williams of The Glass Menagerie is a far 
cry from the writer who wallows in the sex and sacrilege of 
THE ROSE TATTOO. The sensitivity, the pathos, and the 
beauty of the earlier play give way to a degrading, offensive, 
and sordid tussle with neuroticism. Technically, the play is 
an awkward, stumbling affair concerned with the emotional 
frenzies of a demented widow living in a village on the 
Gulf Coast. As Williams delves with a rather revolting clinical 
intensity into the confusions and sordidness of the theme, he 
makes repeated use of the woman's distorted religious sense 
to further the characterization. It is an ugly play in almost 
every respect. Maureen Stapleton, Eli Wallach, Phyllis Love, 
and Don Murray perform with admirable intensity. One can 
only wish that their “rose” did not have so many thorns. The 
real tragedy in this case is not the story onstage, but the 


deviation of Williams’ talent in a misguided, fumbling, and 
erratic drama. 


Still casting our vote with the minority, we can only regret 
the failure of TI-COQ, written by and starring Fridolin, 
Canada’s outstanding star and one of its most alert play- 
wrights. The play, an absorbing study of a lonely soldier's 
reaction to love and friendship, did have some weak spots, 
but it proved infinitely superior to many now enjoying good 
financial returns on Broadway. Fridolin’s comedy-drama, with 
its strong Catholic theme, rates another chance to duplicate 
the success it has enjoyed in Montreal. 


For its annual Lenten offering, The Blackfriars Guild has 
undertaken its first musical drama. OPEN THE GATES, 
with a libretto by Robert Payne and score by Dai-Keong Lee, 
is as impressive as it is inspiring. Considering the limitations 
of budget and space, the Guild has managed a remarkably 
fine production in which the visual is never ignored for the 
sake of vocal effect. Principal honors go to Payne for a li- 
bretto that is simple, yet poetic and highly dramatic. In 
detailing events leading to the Death and Resurrection of 
Our Lord, Payne has chosen Mary of Magdala as his pro- 
tagonist. He has approached the Passion with reverence and 
simplicity, never permitting the score to overshadow the 
beauty in the libretto. Musically, the opera lacks the variety 
of color and tone which would have made it an outstanding 
score. Eleanor Daniels and Teddy Tavenner alternate in the 
role of the Magdalen, and Farrold Stevens, Norman Myrvik, 
James Cosmos, Ralph Cavalucci, Harriet Greene, Geraldine 
Conwell, Janice Gerton, and Virginia Viney share the other 
principal roles. A reverent and beautiful opera, which benefits 
from the imaginative Blackfriars’ approach, it is an achieve- 
ment honoring all concerned in its presentation. 
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of lean, muscular engineers strictly in 
love with their jobs. People have said so 
many nice things about the G. W. you'd 
think the boys would have gotten over 
it by now. But love is funny. Those 
eagle eyes grow mellow at mention of 
old compliments the bridge has wrung 
from the eloquent. 

A ship news reporter, for example, 
eased alongside the great French archi- 
tect, Le Corbusier, as the “Normandie” 
warped in to her pier one golden April 
morning in the thirties. The reporter 
had a hang-over, but the job is to get 
comments. 


‘HE George Washington Bridge may 
be the oldest bridge around. 
nished it in 1931, only yesterday. 
not be the longest, either, with 
tons of steel girder and cable 
s across blue water for only 3500 
he Golden Gate Bridge out of 
rancisco does better, in the sus- 
class, with 4200 feet. But two 
nicest guys you’d want to meet 
ht if you so much as hint their 
n’t the loveliest. 
rge E. Stickle, superintendent of 
seorge Washington Bridge, and his 
Herbert A. Hazen, are a couple 


Photos from Port of New York Authority 


Circle: Superintendent of the Bridge, George E. 
Stickle (seated) with assistant, Herbert A. Hazen 


People from all over the world have gasped 
at the beauty of the George Washington Bridge, 
but few know of the many men employed and 


money spent to preserve her beauty 


This, the journalist knew, was the 
Frenchman’s first look at the George 
Washington’s slender span, at the towers 
that soared in the sunlight. “Some 
bridge, hey?” said the press. 

“Silver cathedrals,” breathed Art in 
reply, “ silver cathedrals in the sky!” 

Two Greek diplomats found in the 
august serenity of design a rephrasing of 
the glacial passion for symmetry that 
helped make Athens immortal. 

They finished the bridge in the late 
James J. Walker’s last term as Mayor 
of New York, and till he died, “Jimmy” 
used to like to stand, toward evening, 
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on the cropped grass in Grant’s Tomb 
Park, watching the lights wink west- 
ward along the swooping steel he flip- 
pantly called “my old girl.” 

There are two accolades Stickle and 
Hazen like best. One is the cry of the 
late Gaetano Piccolino, peanut and hot- 
dog vendor who, hawking his wares in 
the shadow of the vast structure along 
Riverside Drive, delighted in informing 
all comers: “Thee George-a Washeeng- 
ton Breedge, at-sa my breedge!” Which 
is exactly the way Stickle, Hazen, and 
their boss, The Port of New York 
Authority, want people to feel about it. 

The other little panegyric came from 
a gentle Abbé of the Haute Savoie who 
visited America for the first time in 1946. 
Glimpsing the bridge from the deck of 
his ship, he murmured with delight, 
“God’s spiderweb!” Stickle and Hazen, 
reflecting on the imaginative French 
priest’s apt metaphor from the dizzy 
heights to which duty takes them almost 
daily, are pretty much inclined to agree. 

“When you're up there in the towers, 
602 feet in the air, on a windy day, or 
out along those rounded cables with 


nothing but space to lean on, hefting a | 


paintbrush and bucket,” says Stickle, 
“you're a mighty small spider, especially 
if your foot slips a-bit. It’s a comfort to 
know God’s on the job. That roadway is 
a long way down, and 260 feet below 
that at high tide is the river!” 

Barring international misadventure, 
the G. W. is built to last at least five 
centuries. It can carry any kind of mili- 
tary traffic, if no disruptive rhythms are 
set up, and underneath are facilities for 
running railway tracks to Jersey, should 
population shifts ever require it. No 
conceivable added burden this side of a 
bomb would cause any more sag than 
an ant on a broomstraw. 


IKE anything else, though, it needs 
care. The housekeeping job is enor- 
mous. Only a task force of some two 
dozen vehicles has enabled the main- 
tenance crews to stay on top of that job. 
As regards bridge maintenance, only 
one thing ruffles George Stickle: the 
legend that winds sweeping down the 
Hudson River gorge are what keep the 
George Washington Bridge clean as a 
whistle. “It’s a picturesque idea, all 
right,” says Herb Hazen, “but if we 
counted on it the bridge would be im- 
passable from litter in a week.” 
Instead, like any good housekeeper, 
they tackle the job with half a dozen 
motorized brooms called “guttersnipes.” 





JAMES C. G. CONNIFF is a professor of 
English at St. Peter's College, Jersey City, 
N. J. He has published articles in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and many other well-known 
publications. 
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Six motorized brooms or “guttersnipes” like the one above, are 
used, day and night to keep the eight-lane highway free of trash 





Four hundred men, including steeplejacks and pilots, sought work 
on the Bridge. Only thirty could stand the height and cables 


On the trail of papers and junk the 
wind has blown over into the gutters, 
the big yellow truck-brooms go gutter- 
sniping day and night. 

Four full-time electricians use special 
elevator trucks to boost them up where 
they can replace the high-wattage in- 
candescent lamps that make the bridge 
a diamond necklace by night and burn 
out by the dozens daily. 

The vast roadway, hanging without 
perceptible sway, even in a gale, from 
vertical cables, actually “rides” between 
the legs of the big steel anchorage 
towers. Four graceful main cables, each 
one as thick as a man is tall, share the 
load between towers. The roadbed itself, 
made in several sections with interlock- 


ing teeth that don’t quite touch, gets 
longer by day or in hot weather and 
shortens in the cold or at night. 

Like the dust that bedevils house- 
wives, rust is the Number One Bugaboo 
of the Stickle-Hazen team. It even beats 
winter. Keeping those eight lanes (they 
paved the dual strip of metal grillwork 
in the center in 1947) and the ap- 
proaches free of skid-risky ice and snow 
is a man-killing must. But the battle 
to keep aluminum paint on 6,000,000 
square feet of metal never lets up. 

The rule that baby get a complete 
paint job every seven years has, except 
for the war, been followed. Each of the 
jobs in 1931 and 1938 kept thirty men 
busy for four solid years spreading 28,000 
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ullons or 140 tons of aluminum paint 

1 her metal from end to end. In 1946, 
to make up for the ravages of war- 
neglect, sixty men tackled the third 
major paint job and knocked it off in 
two years at an overall cost, including 
the $3100-$3800 average annual pay the 
painters got, of some $350,000. 

Those painters earn their pay. The 
Port of New York Authority keeps thirty 
nen on the pad for decoration and 
maintenance for the dozen other bridges, 
tunnels, terminals, and airports it runs 
in and around New York, as well as 
for the big-time G. W. painting. 





A mammoth Old Glory hangs between the silver 
steel arch on the Jersey side of the Bridge 


Some 700-800 applicants showed up 
to take the medical and psychological 
tests: experienced steeplejacks, tough 
sailors -who’d had a hitch or two in 
destroyers, Air Force pilots who had 
yawned while standing bombers on a 
wing-tip, and some of the toughest para- 
troopers turned out at Fort Benning. 
Fifty per cent flunked. Of less than 400 
who made the grade in the preliminaries, 
a bare thirty finally qualified. 

Call it vertigo, dizziness, nerves, or 
whatever you like, it gets em. A former 
test pilot said it was the notion that 
something should be moving under him, 
that high up in the sky. He kept feeling 
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it in the seat of his pants, where a pilot 
does, and they led him down like a baby. 

Other proud, powerful men took a 
tumble into humility in that crucial test. 
Some froze to the rungs of high ladders 
and had to have their knuckles rapped 
hard to break the grip so that super- 
visors could lower them by rope to seek 
a career elsewhere. Some who could 
stand the lofty main cables shied away 
from the airborne scaffolding that sways 
noticeably as you lower yourself to apply 
the paint. One man who had thought 
nothing of laying brick high among the 
windy bones of new skyscapers said the 


complete lack of a solid wall anywhere 
on the G. W. job finished him. 
Accidents are dramatic, but nobody's 
been killed. (The more than 600 suicides 
who've wandered onto the giant cause- 
way and jumped since 1931 are not re- 
garded as employees of the Port of New 
York Authority.) Painters and mainte- 
nance men have fainted from too much 
sun, swung from scaffold to tower on 
ropes that came loose, skidded or tripped 
on wet planking. But God keeps an eye 
on His spiderweb, and the frantically 
gyrating little bugs that are His special 
care have always, somehow, been caught 
by a brother workman or managed to 





fall across a girder on their way down. 

“About the only thing we don’t run 
into with this spiderweb we’re keeping 
shipshape for the Almighty,” says George 
Stickle, “is what spiderwebs are for: 
catching flies!” 

“Except for once,” Herb Hazen re- 
minds him. “That was close.” 

“Oh, yeah.” The boss grins thinly. 
“During World War II, a night fog 
boiled up from the river and blanketed 
everything. Around two in the morn- 
ing, when you couldn’t see the towers 
if you were standing under them, we 
heard the drumming of aircraft engines, 


The Bridge is painted every 7 years. It takes 
30 men 4 solid years to do the job. They use 
28,000 gallons or 140 tons of aluminum paint 





big ones, close at hand. We started to 
sweat. A workman running a gutter- 
snipe out in the middle of the center 
span parked it fast at the curb and ran 
for the rail. I don’t know what he 
thought he could do. Jump, maybe, if 
she hit. But just as he got there and 
looked over to make sure he wouldn’t 
brain himself on a beam-end, a huge 
four-engine ghost thundered past be- 
neath him, clearing us by mere inches 
and sucking great whirls of fog after 
her. The guy who saw it took a week 
off to recover. 

“With pay,” adds Hazen, “and wel- 
come to it.” 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


A-bombs and Indian Raids 

AGAIN THERE ARE air-raid drills in the public schools, 
and this time they are going a step ahead of the instructions 
given during the last war. This time, children are being 
taught to fall to the ground at a given signal, because in that 
way they may avoid some of the worst results of an atom 
bomb. Now, there is no doubt that such preparedness has 
its good points, but the element of fear must be very bad for 
children. Everything, in past and present, in old and new 
psychology, stresses one thing—that fear is an emotion with 
very bad consequences. 

Years ago, during the first world war, a brilliant young 
poet wrote of his fear and also his longing hope in the future 
of “some white tremendous daylight.” Is what he called for 
then going to eventuate only in the vivid mushrooming of 
an atom bomb, we are tempted to ask. Sometimes it seems 
that we have only one thing left to do now, and that is to be 
afraid of fear. Perhaps that is also our only hope. 

What is the, matter with us, anyway? Don’t we realize that 
the material problems are not the important ones? Where 
have we come, we Americans, from the days that built this 
nation, the days of long wagon trains going west with men 
and women—and children too—who were not at all afraid, 
though there was plenty to be afraid of? Does the manner 
of death really matter? Between an Indian raid and an atom 
bomb I see little to choose. 

The trouble is that we are considering it all from a ma- 
terial, a physical viewpoint. You remember Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth, in Pilgrim’s Progress: “ ‘My courage and skill I give 
to him that can get it—death, where is thy sting, grave, where 
is thy victory?” So he crossed over and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side.” 

We seem to be thinking only of the sting of the grave to- 
day, many of us. And we are making ourselves and our chil- 
dren so afraid of death that life ceases to be a joy or even a 
comfort. 

There are and have been voices raised against this over- 
whelming fear. And there still remain the examples. One 
that has often given me joy to recall is of a Presbyterian min- 
ister attacked by Chinese bandits. In his haste to get at a 
ring on the minister’s finger, one bandit cut the finger off; 

~when others leaped to kill him, his associates saw the smile 
on his face, as if he were looking far beyond where he stood 
and saw something that made him happy. What did he see? 
I felt he was looking, in that last long look, down the cen- 
turies to where one Face was smiling at pain, and surely he 
saw, past the fury of the mob, Love beyond the hate and 
opening skies beyond the Crucifix. 


A Christian Problem 

I WANT TO QUOTE two men, very different in place and 
belief, but who are both Americans and who have spoken on 
this subject of our present fears. Monsignor Sheen said that 
there is no danger from the atomic bomb but from atomic 
men; “Our problem is not atomic control but human con- 
trol, that is, the perfection and enlightenment of the hearts 
of men who would drop lethal death on their fellow men,” 
and he added that society must seek first the eternal in order 
to preserve the temporal. 
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And William Faulkner, when he accepted in Stockholm 
the Nobel Prize, said that what he wanted most to say was 
to talk to the young men and women who were the writers 
of the future. The tragedy of the day, he said, was “a general 
and universal fear so long sustained that now we can even 
bear it.” There are no longer problems of the spirit debated, 
he said; there is only the question: Will I be blown up? Peo- 
ple must learn again, he warned, the old verities—love and 
honor and pity and compassion and sacrifice, and write of 
the heart and not the glands or of victories without hope— 
“and worst of all without pity or compassion.” 

Say what they will, ours is a Christian problem—Christian 
in its widest, deepest meaning, for the great hope of the world, 
is this element of compassion which wants to help and save 
the world. The Eastern cults may have much to contribute 
to the individual, but there is no reaching out to save others. 
As an old poem phrases it, the cults of the East turn inward 
like the crescent to save each himself; the Western faith turns 
outward like the cross to embrace the world. 

All the lovely sayings of the East seem pale compared with 
that beautiful and basic sentence of Our Lord, spoken when 
the people who had listened to Him were hungry and He 
wanted them fed: “I have compassion on the multitude,” 
perhaps the loveliest sentence in the Gospels and the very 
essence of our Faith. 

It is going to take more than the Sheens and the Faulkners 
to change the fears of the multitude to hope—that virtue 
which Father Joseph McSorley calls the forgotten virtue. “If 
I take God's hand,” he wrote, in a small book which every- 
one should read who feels despair, “and never let go, I shall 
gain Heaven.” 

I shall add one more to those who speak strong and urgent 
words on this subject of fear, this time a woman, the great 
Saint Teresa: 

“Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 
All things are passing; 
God never changes.” 


Faith vs Fear 
BUT WE NEED more people speaking words of bravery, 
and not more people telling us how to get under a desk or 
to be sure to keep saltless fats in the house for atom burns. 
It is up to our public men, our writers, our ministers and 
priests to speak out against our fear. 

Our priests should especially point out to their people that 
only when there is little faith in God does fear come, that 
perfect faith will cast it out, and that even if, like Peter, we 
sink because we have not enough faith, there is Our Lord 
putting out His own hand so that He may save us. But it 
is also true that we must put out our own hand so that He 
may grasp it. 

This is no time for irritation of clergy and laity with 
each other as to who should do what. It is a time to preach— 
on street corners as well as in churches and lecture halls—of 
the love of God that casts out fear; not so much a time for 
sermon admonitions on small sins, but rather a time for 
admonitions on this great sin: fear, which is a denial of the 
love God gave us when His Son came to the world. 
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§ Edward stepped out of the | 
shower, pleasantly aglow, he 
congratulated himself again on his 
foresight in having had the shower 
and dressing room included in his 
office suite. To have the tonic of hot 
water, soap, and fresh clothing al. 
ways available was such an elemen- 
tary comfort that it could hardly be 
classed as an extravagance. His par 
ents would have thought anything 
more than a weekly bath an almost 
effeminate luxury, he reflected scom- 
fully, and then he pushed the 
thought from his mind. He did not 
like to recall his early days. 
Stepping onto the scales, he 
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studied the dial attentively. Almost 
, eS perfect. Possibly a pound or three- 
quarters over, but after all, he had 
had two glasses of water just before 
his bath. He swung open the closet 
door. For a moment, before he 
selected underclothing and a shirt 
from the neat piles on the shelves, 
he looked into the full-length mir- 
ror with critical appreciation. He 
was more solidly built than he had 
been twenty years before, but his 
flesh was hard and muscular. There 
was no flabbiness anywhere. 
Quickly, but carefully, he dressed, 
selecting an autumn-tinted tie and a 
pair of Scotch-grain shoes, polished 


in a few minutes with the baby 
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Emergency Call 


> Little Susan had a burning ambition to be a 
doctor, but she was only five, so her dolls were her 
chief patients. Occasionally, however, she received an 
imaginary call to attend someone in the neighbor- 
hood. One day she rushed out on one of these calls, 


forgetting to close the door. 


“Susan,” her mother called, “come back and close 
the door.” But Susan paid no attention. 

When her father sternly repeated the command, 
Susan reluctantly retraced her steps and slammed the 
door. Then she continued on her way. 





After a while she returned to the house. 
“And how was your patient?” her mother asked indulgently. 
“She died,” the little doctor replied, still angry. “Died while I was 


closing that darned door!” 


awe 


almost to redness to complement the 
brown tweed suit he chose. The color 
scheme, he noted complacently, became 
the ruddy tan acquired from the con- 
scientious use of his sun lamp. The suit 
he had worn all day, and the other dis- 
carded clothes, he left carelessly thrown 
on the couch on which he always rested 
for exactly thirty minutes after lunch; 
the cleaning woman would take care 
of them when she came in. 

He called a paternal goodnight to the 
law clerks and the typists still busy in 
the outer office as he left. 

As he drove home, he started to think 
of the McAllister case. It was going 
even better than he had hoped, but as 
soon as he realized he was analyzing 
one of its yet unsolved parts, he thrust 
it from his mind. The evening hour 
was the time for complete retreat from 
the burden of the day. He had trained 
himself to make it so. 

He thought of stopping to get some 
flowers for Jennifer and then decided 
against it. A cold, April rain had started 
to fall. Crossing the pavement would 
dampen his shoes. He would tell Jenni- 
fer of his impulse, however, and she 
would be pleased. She was always grate- 
ful for little attentions. 


A’ HE opened the front door of his 
own home, the telephone rang. He 
picked up the instrument. 

“Edward Middleton,” he said crisply. 

“Oh, yes, Edward,” a feminine voice 
answered, “this is Lucy Brock. Will you 
tell Jennie our meeting is changed to 
Thursday?” 

He put down the phone with mild 
annoyance. He was never called any- 
thing but Edward; he had made it quite 
clear that he preferred that, but Jenni- 
fer apparently didn’t care what people 
called her. 

A strange little mewing noise jabbed 
at the quiet of the house. He heard it 
abstractedly as he wondered if he should 
speak to Jennifer again about allowing 
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the use of that undignified nickname. 
The noise came again, and he called, 
“Jennifer.” 

“Coming, darling,” she called in that 
unaffected lilt that gave her voice so 
much warmth. 

As she appeared at the head of the 
stairs, he reflected that she was a tribute 
to his powers of selection. After ten 
years he could still look at her with 
possessive pride. She was as slim as ever 
but in the aristocratic chiseling of 
feature and in the patrician grace of her 
body, there was nothing of aloofness. 
There was too much life in her smile 
for that. 

She ran quickly down the stairs to 
help him off with his coat. 

“I thought I heard some unusual 
noise upstairs,” he observed. 

She appeared not to have heard as 
she led the way to his study. It was a 
room he liked for this half-hour before 
dinner. It was very quiet there. The 
heavy red curtains, which in cold weather 
were always drawn before he came 
home, shut off all outside noises. The 
dark oak paneling and the solid rows 
of books seemed to enclose him in 
security. 

He sat down before the fire and 
poured his drink. Exactly two ounces. 
He knew precisely how much alcohol 
was best for him, and he never took 
more or less. 

He reached for the evening paper, 
ready at hand, when faintly he heard 
the noise again. 

He put the paper down in irritation. 
It was unfair that he should be dis- 
turbed at this hour. He looked at Jenni- 
fer demandingly. 

“What is that?” 

She laughed a little nervously. “I’m 
afraid it’s a problem for you.” 

He bristled. She had no right to pre- 
sent a problem before dinner. He had 
made it perfectly clear, time and again, 
that if she must’ present something she 
couldn’t cope with, it mustn’t be before 





dinner. For a moment he considered 
whether he would be more disturbed 
by listening to her now or by the irrita- 
tion of having the answer to his question 
postponed. Resignedly he decided he 
must listen. 

“What kind of problem?” he snapped. 

“Well... it’s a baby.” 

He stared incredulously. “Do you 
mean to tell me that there is a baby 
in the house?” 

She nodded guiltily. 

“Whose baby?” 

“Drusilla’s. Tom’s. He’s your nephew,” 
Jennifer added unnecessarily. 

“But why have you brought him 
here?” 

“Just to see if you'd like the idea,” 
she said faintly. 

“But with the hope that we’d keep 
him?” 

Jennifer reached for her knitung and 
fumbled with it nervously for a moment 
before beginning to ply the needles. 
“Yes,” she admitted, not meeting his 
gaze. 

“But you knew that I'd made all the 
necessary arrangements. He would have 
been placed in a good home as soon as 
possible. Surely you didn’t think I'd 
stint in the matter.” 

“No, of course you wouldn’t stint.” 
She lifted her eyes and met his steadily. 
“But there are some things money can’t 
buy.” 

He made no reply. 

Jennifer put aside her work. “Wouldn't 
you like to come up and see him?” 

“Not now. After dinner.” 

Jennifer smiled brightly. “After din- 
ner then.” She left him to his relaxa- 
tion. 


E picked up the evening paper and 
opened it determinedly. After a 
moment he glanced at the clock and put 
the paper aside. Only fifteen minutes be- 
fore dinner and he seriously doubted that 
he’d be able to compose himself suffi- 
ciently to enjoy it. Perhaps if he could 
drop off to sleep for a few minutes, he 
would recover the feeling of well-being 
that had been his only a quarter of an 
hour before. He stretched out his legs 
to the fire and closed his eyes. In a 
moment he shifted his position and then 
irritably straightened up in the chair. 
He began to think resentfully of his 
brother, Tom. If Tom had taken his 
advice and kept out of aircraft, he might 
be alive today. If he had taken Edward’s 
advice on marriage, he would have 
selected someone less ineffectual than 
Drusilla—someone who would have had 
enough fortitude to survive the birth 
of her first child. 
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Tom had always been a sentimentalist, 
a romanticist. He had never discovered, 
as Edward had, that the way to security 
and satisfaction is to have well-defined 
plans and follow them. 

Edward got up and wandered rest- 
lessly down the hall to the living room. 
It was a pleasant room. He regarded it 
with absent approval. The deep, com- 
fortable chairs, the logs burning brightly 
on the hearth, the rich, warm coloring, 
the mellowed Orientals on the floor—he 
had selected them all himself. 

With the darkness behind it, the big 
picture window that overlooked the 
garden was like a mirror reflecting the 
room back to itself, but from the other 
side, out in the darkness, it would be 
clearly transparent. Edward walked over 
to it and jerked at the cord that drew 
the heavy hangings across it. Now the 
room was as it should be, complete in 
itself, shut off from the outside and the 
cold. 

A faint odor of coffee percolating and 
the good, substantial smell of steak 
broiling drifted in from the kitchen. 
Edward sniffed appreciatively and then 
realized with unexpected pleasure that 
he was hungry after all. It was like an 
extra dividend to find himself anticipat- 
ing a pleasure that he thought had been 
destroyed for him. 

He heard Kathleen, the maid, go into 
the hall to sound the dinner gong, and 
he waited for Jennifer to hurry down 
the stairs to accompany him into the 
dining room. 

“He’s asleep,” Jennifer announced 
triumphantly. 


E LIFTED his hand slightly. “Please. 
Let’s postpone further discussion 
until after dinner.” 

“You're right, of course,” Jennifer 
hastened to agree. “We have an especial- 
ly good dinner, too. The market phoned 
that some fresh lobsters had come in on 
the afternoon plane and I had some 
sent right up for a cocktail.” 

He smiled genially. “Your dinners 
are always extra good, my dear.” 

Jennifer flushed prettily, and Edward 
devoted his careful attention to his 
dinner, taking care to curb his natural 
tendency to fast eating so that he could 
savor everything properly. He took a 
little less of each course than he could 
have eaten, not only for the sake of his 
weight, but because, as he explained to 
Jennifer, the most subtle way of en- 
joying food is not by surfeiting oneself 
but by always leaving the suggestion of 
appetite. 

They took their coffee before the fire 
in the living room. 

“Well, shall we go up?” Jennifer asked 
as soon as he had put his empty cup 
down. 

He looked at her reproachfully. 
“You've forgotten my créme de menthe.” 
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“Of course,” she smiled apologetically. 
She hurried out and returned with the 
tiny glass with its emerald green liqueur. 

He held the glass to the light and 
then inhaled its bouquet critically. He 
sipped and allowed a few drops to linger 
in his mouth for a little while before 
swallowing. 

“It’s a peculiar quality of créme de 
menthe,” he instructed Jennifer, “that 
while it’s a carminative, it’s also .. .” 

Jennifer’s attention wavered. She 
listened a moment and then started 
from her chair. “I think he’s crying,” 
she said and hurried from the room. 

Edward compressed his lips. It wasn’t 
too much, he told himself, that he might 
expect to be able to finish a sentence 
without .. . 

“Oh, darling, could you come up 
now?” Jennifer called down. 

Deliberately he finished his drink and 
walked slowly upstairs. 

“In here,” she called from the guest 
room. 

She was holding a _ blanket-swathed 
little bundle which she advanced proud- 
ly to show him. Her whole expression 
lighted with eager attention, she care- 
fully lifted a corner of the blanket. 

Edward stared down at his nephew. 

“What do you think of him?” Jenni- 
fer asked confidently. 

Edward struggled to find a response. 
“He seems sound in wind and limb,” 
he conceded. 





@ The trouble with being punc- 
tual is that there’s usually nobody 
there to appreciate it. 





“Here,” Jennifer poked the bundle 
at him, “don’t you want to hold him?” 

This is where I’m supposed to be 
seduced by the clutch of tiny fingers, 
Edward thought. He backed away. “No,” 
he said. 

“I'll put him back in the bassinet 
while I get things ready for the night,” 
Jennifer said. “Let’s see now; there’s 
the ten o'clock feeding, the two o'clock, 
and the six o'clock.” 

He stared aghast. “Do you mean you 
have to get up at two o'clock to feed 
him?” 

“Oh, I won’t disturb you,” she as- 
sured him. “I'll sleep in here tonight 
with him.” ‘ 

“I could go to a hotel,” he offered 
with unaccustomed irony. 

“Don’t be silly,” she replied good 
humoredly. “You go down, and I'll be 
down shortly.” 

He went to his study and shut the 
door behind him. He had intended to 
read Peace of Soul tonight. A man 
needed in these times to cultivate his 
spiritual as well as his physical resources, 
but now he'd have to put away philo- 


sophy for action. He was well aware he 
had given Jennifer no answer; indeed, 
he had formulated none, he told himself. 
Maybe he should say yes. Jennifer de- 
manded so little, but this she was des- 
perately anxious for, he knew. Although 
she had said so little, she was like a 
child waiting in wretched silence for 
something hardly hoped for. But she 
had been unfair the way she had thrust 
this upon him so precipitately. Almost 
forcing him, he thought angrily, and 
then he sternly repressed himself. Anger, 
even irritation, stimulated the adrenalin 
glands, upsetting the whole body chemis- 
try for hours perhaps. He sat down to 
think with judicial calm. If he didn’t 
remain detached, his sleep for the whole 
night might be less sound and refresh- 
ing than it should be. He must think 
the whole thing out so that his decision 
would be best for everyone—Jennifer, 
the baby, even himself. Yes, in this he 
had to think too of himself. 


YEAR or two ago, when Dr. Pomeroy 
had finally told them that there 
would be no children of their own, he 
had accepted the verdict with secret re- 
lief, but there was no denying that some- 
thing in Jennifer had withered a little. 
There was no real change, but she was 
a little more given to silence, a little 
less attentive to things he told her in 
their cozy evenings before the fire. He 
had recommended Serenity from Within 
to her, but she had rejected it almost 
listlessly. 

He began to calculate. The baby was 
little more than two weeks old now. 
If they did keep him, they couldn’t send 
him away to school before he was ten 
or eleven. Good heavens! In ten years 
he, himself, would be forty-eight and 
Jennifer forty-five. 

Jennifer returned before he had got 
very far in his deliberations. She picked 
up her knitting. Her fingers moved 
swiftly and expertly. He wondered some- 
times what she did with all these gar- 
ments with which she was perpetually 
busy. He thought himself that a little 
more repose might be good for her 
restlessness. He had told her that he 
had found abdominal breathing very 
soothing, but she had only looked at 
him oddly and said, “I have to keep my 
hands occupied.” 

He saw now that she was waiting for 
him to speak, but deliberately, he kept 
silent. He had discovered long since 
that where there is conflict it is better 
to let an opponent begin. It was strange 
to think of Jennifer as an antagonist, 
Jennifer who usually deferred so readily, 
but she might be stubborn. If she were, 
he would feel the reflection in his own 
personality. In simple justice to himself 
he’d have to consider that. 

She broke the silence. “I'd always 
hoped that we'd have .. .” 











“But it wasn’t feasible in the first 
years,” he explained patiently, “and you 
know that afterward I offered no objec- 
tion.” 

rhe thought brought up a swift train 
of association. Jennifer was not quite 
herself tonight—a little strained, a little 
tense—but there was something in that 
mood that stirred him. He moistened 
his lips with the tip of his tongue and 
thought that perhaps later . . . Then he 
remembered the guest room and the two 
o'clock feeding. 

She colored a bit under the searching 
appraisal of his look but returned to the 
subject. “I know,” she agreed, “but now 
we have this chance and it would be 
good for all of us. Good for you.” 

He smiled good humoredly. He al- 
ways found that he felt better if he 
kept himself tolerant in an exchange of 
views. 

“Come, come,” he chided gently. “You 


know who it really is you’re thinking 
of.” 


HE looked at him steadily. “No, really 

I'm not. I do want the baby. I want 
him more than anything I’ve .. . But 
don’t you think it would be good to 
get out of ... to venture... oh, I know 
I put it clumsily, stupidly . . . but some- 
times I think things make so little im- 
pact ... things outside your . . .” She 
smiled apologetically. “There isn’t much 
warmth or life in the practice of law, 
is there?” 

“I find it very absorbing, very satis- 
fying,” he said frigidly. 

“But there’s more than that,” said 
Jennifer worriedly, “more than work 
and eating and sleeping and being com- 
fortable.” 

He stirred a little uneasily. Suddenly 
a passage he had read from an inspira- 
tional article came into his mind. “When 
a personality goes outside itself to en- 
gage in some new, vital, daring, revolu- 
tionary, and purely unselfish activity, 
the subject finds himself with a new 
vitality. There is a sudden flooding of 
enrichment, a torrent of energy is re- 
leased, and the whole personality is 
overwhelmed with richness.” 

When he had read that a few days 
ago, he had found himself nodding with 
approval. Perhaps he had never felt 
quite so enthusiastically rejuvenated, 
but he had experienced the glow of 
inner approval when he had written 
checks for famine relief or for the poor 
church missionaries. Possibly if he re- 
acted in the really heroic fashion Jen- 
nifer was asking, he might enjoy the 
fullness of the return which the article 
had promised. Though not given to 
pious reflections, he thought sentimental- 
ly, “Cast your bread upon the 
waters. ...” 

He hedged a bit. “You wouldn’t be 
able to take on such a burden,” he said. 
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“Able!” she said scornfully. “My 
mother had eight children. She lived to 
be eighty-three and was killed in a 
collision coming home from a basketball 
game.” 

“Amazing,” he said. “You never told 
me that before.” 

“Well, it isn’t the literal truth,” Jen- 
nifer admitted, “but it seemed an ap- 
propriate reply.” 

He started to frown but remembered 
to change his expression to one of 
benign indulgence. The feminine mind 
must be permitted its irrelevancies, he 
thought, and he was rather proud of his 
insight. 

He went to his humidor and selected 
a cigar. It was the single one he allowed 
himself each day, and he carefully saved 
it for the middle of the evening—long 
enough after dinner so as not to inter- 
fere with digestion, and long enough 
before bedtime so as not to leave fumes 
in his larynx when he retired. 

“Could you find a competent nurse?” 
he asked. 

Jennifer looked up in sudden hope. 
“You mean you . . . Oh, I don’t need 
a nurse . . .” She hesitated. “Yes, per- 
haps it would be a good idea. Then I 
wouldn’t be . . .” 

“Tied down quite so closely,” he 
smiled. 

She came over and perched on the 





@ Whatever happens, there is al- 
ways someone who knew that it 
would. 
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arm of his chair. “Oh, thank you,” she 
breathed. 

“Oh, not so fast,” he warned. “I have 
made no commitment; I’m merely can- 
vasing possibilities.” 

“That’s more than I1.. .” 

He assumed a teacher-like expression. 
“You ought to correct your habit of 
leaving sentences unfinished. You ought 
to know definitely what you want to say 
and say it.” 

“Yes, I should,” said Jennifer, “but 
there’s so many things that . . . I think 
I'll go up and get the baby and take him 
down here. It’s time for his ten o'clock 
bottle.” 

She returned in a few minutes with 
the baby. 

“Oh, I forgot to heat the bottle,” she 
confessed. “Here, you hold him a 
minute.” Before he could back away 
she thrust the child on him. “No, not 
like that. Put your hand behind his 
head to support his back.” 

The baby yawned, wriggled his tiny 
fist free of the blankets and beat the 
air aimlessly, but Edward was not be- 
guiled. He stood in rigid discomfort, 
impatiently awaiting his wife’s return. 





Slowly, incredulously, he became aware 
that his palm was being flooded with 
a warm dampness. 

“Jennifer,” he bellowed. 

She hurried in, protesting that in a 
minute more the bottle would be 
warmed. Wordlessly, desperately, he 
thrust the baby at her and hurried to 
the hall lavatory. He washed his hands, 
scrubbing the flesh with a stiff nailbrush, 
repeatedly soaping and rinsing like a 
surgeon preparing to operate. 

As he worked away with fastidious 
distaste, he was transported back, before 
he was aware of it, to the cramped and 
shabby little tenement where it seemed 
in the close confinement of cold weather 
there always hung on the air the odor 
of stale ammonia. As the eldest of the 
children, as the only one of the family 
who appreciated the seriousness of life, 
he had been miserably aware of the 
stifling atmosphere which his slovenly, 
good-humored mother and his carelessly 
improvident father accepted so casually. 

It was not often that he admitted the 
memory of those years to linger in his 
mind. Even Jennifer knew little of what 
his boyhood had been, but now he al- 
lowed himself to dwell upon it with 
bitterness. 

He had hated those babies, perhaps 
not hated them, but he had hated the 
crowding, the smells, the incessant work 
they made. As soon as possible he had 
got away from it and he had not gone 
back. It was his own strength and cour- 
age that had pulled him through the 
long grind of college and law school. 
The revulsion for those squalid child- 
hood days, although it had been pushed 
deep into the unworked recesses of his 
mind, had never left him, and now it 
came over him almost like a physical 
nausea. 


E DRIED his hands carefully, threw 
the towel into the hamper, and 

went back to the study where Jennifer 
sat, intent again on her knitting. 

She looked up contritely. “It won't 
happen again. I'll see that . . .” 

He nodded solemnly. 

She went on with a rush, “Oh, it will 
be good; you'll be glad.” 

“But, Jennifer,” he said, “I haven't. 
I can’t. We 3 * 

“But I thought you had agreed?” 

“No, I merely made certain tentative 
inquiries. It’s necessary to collect facts 
before a decision is made, but, as I have 
often told you, staying too long in a 
state of indecision is disquieting.” 

“Then your mind is made up?” 

“I'm afraid you won't agree, but I 
know that later you will look back with 
relief to your escape from this imprac- 
ticable impulse.” 

Jennifer blazed up. “Oh, stop talking 
like a stuffed shirt. Why don’t you come 

(Continued on page 78) 
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War Front—Home Front 

With the advent of the vacuum tube 
and the later arrival of the kinescope, 
the Fourth Estate has had to open its 
doors to a new type of member. For a 
considerable time now, radio corre- 
spondents have taken their place along 
with the honorable gentlemen of the 
press as respected purveyors of news to 
a headline-hungry world. World War II 
established radio reporters both in quan- 
tity and in quality. Korea has re-en- 
forced their position as essential to the 
steady line of information which the 
American public demands. 

Seldom, however, apart from a one- 
minute-and-thirty-second ‘bit in a sum- 
mary of world news, is the listening pub- 
lic given a chance to hear these radio 
correspondents in person. It is that point 
in particular that makes War Front— 
Home Front so welcome a program. Be- 
cause the voices you hear on it are those 
of the men reporting the news from 
where it is happening, this series has the 
vitality and the immediacy too often 
lacking in broadcasting. 

The format is simple. Via short wave, 
three men from Mutual’s news services 
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here at home exchange questions and 
answers with three of their Fourth Es- 
tate brethren whose job is that of re- 
porting the Korean action from the field 
or from Tokyo. It is important, and 
right, that questions should go in both 
directions. We take it for granted that 
the home front wants to know what’s 
doing at the war front, but we some- 
times forget that the boys in the fight 
are just as interested in reactions at 
home to events here and overseas. It is 
this two-way questioning factor, as much 
as any, that makes each program easily 
listenable, especially when questions 
and answers, on both ends, are handled 
in casual, well-phrased style by gentle- 
men who know their way around the 
world of nouns, verbs, and adjectives. 

You have undoubtedly guessed — 
rightly—that there is Armed Forces cen- 
sorship of the program. “For security 
reasons” it is “transcribed earlier” and 
is edited before broadcast. The editing 
is an intelligent job. In no sense does it 
devitalize the program which still packs 
strong and often humorous punches in 
both questions and answers. The over- 
all effect is one of warm, honest, and 





authentic reporting on a two-way basis. 

War Front—Home Front is radio’s 
best device at present for conveying a 
realization of what the fighting in Ko- 
rea is like. It serves a most valuable pur- 
pose. It fills in the real picture for the 
taxpayer, who must foot the bills in 
terms of money. It reminds him that 


.those who represent him on freedom’s 


proving ground must pay in a far dearer 
coin. (Mutual—Monday, 9:30 to 10:00 
P.M., E.S.T.) 


And on TV 
Pulitzer Prize Playhouse 

A gimmick is a peg on which a radio 
or television program can be hung. Get- 
ting a good gimmick is a part of the 
battle, to be sure, but no matter how 
good it is, it will soon wear out its wel- 
come if it is not used with consistently 
high production standards, so that the 
result is characterized by taste, quality, 
and integrity. 

Pulitzer Prize Playhouse has a honey 
of a gimmick which leads easily and di- 
rectly to the type of program that wins 
increasing respect from the viewer. The 
source material might be a novel, a 
play, a biography, or a newspaper story. 
In any event, it is sure to be a work 
which has inherent importance, having 
stood the severe test of the Pulitzer 
Prize judges. 

Then comes the next step, that of 
adaptation. Edgar Peterson, the pro- 
ducer, who comes to the series with a 
wealth of Hollywood experience, knows 
the importance of fluid writing for tele- 
vision, writing which lays consistent 
stress on the peculiar attributes and re- 
strictions of the medium. When you see 
a television drama which leaves you 
with a satisfied sense of completeness, 
the chances are that it was good tele- 
visic i ~- much of that on 
Pulitzer Prize Playhouse, just as there 
is much good acting and direction. 

This one-hour program, which ‘goes 
into the endless, widening circle of infin- 
ity after its brief, single span on the air, 
has‘a budget in the neighborhood of 
$30,000 for each program. That is more 
or less standard for dramatic programs 
of this type, and it is considerably less 
than the cost of some of the variety shows. 
When considered in comparison with 
the increasing number of homes across 
the country now equipped with televi- 
sion, the per capita expenditure made 
in behalf of the individual viewer by 
the sponsor comes to very little indeed. 
And remember that the average moving 
picture, which runs only half again as 
long, usually costs many times that fig- 
ure. Television productions sound very 
expensive, but when figured on this 
basis, it is not hard to prove to the 
sponsor that he is getting his money's 
worth. 
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ad songs of self-pity are a pagan’s 
4 lament from a heart busy weeping 
about the evil days that treat it so 
badly. This estimate of evil days would 
probably be correct in any age; in our 
own, it could easily be right for the 
wrong reasons. Heaven is not on this 
earth; nor ever will be. Times are evil, 
not primarily because violence is ram- 
pant, because suffering is widespread, or 
because the death of the young haunts 
every home. The evil of any age is not 
to be measured in terms of its suffering, 
but of its abandonment of God. It is 
worth suffering, even such sufferings as 
the cross, to be brought back to God. 

Suffering belongs in a man’s life, par- 
ticularly in a Christian’s life; for the 
cross is the Christian sign. We can ac- 
curately describe the cross as an in- 
strument of physical suffering on which 
a man, transfixed, can do no more than 
refuse to surrender what violence can- 
not seize as his life is drained out of 
him by his sufferings. But it was never 
intended that the cross be exclusively 
constituted by crossed beams of wood, 
transfixing nails, and the solitary height 
of a hill. It is the common burden of 
the followers of Christ, of the humblest 
as well as the mightiest: its shadow is 
meant to fall, not on a hill but on a 
heart. In every case, the cross throws 
starkly against the sky the things of 
which a man can be stripped and the 
things no man can take from him. 
Whenever a man ascends his cross, he 
faces a double danger: he can see sur- 
render as an escape from its torment 
and, surrendering what he cannot be 
robbed of, climb down from the cross; 
or he can be so broken by the things. he 
has lost as to’ become blind to the in- 
violable treasures which the cross won 
and the cross preserves. Borne with the 
stubborn courage of a true cross-bearer, 
the cross always brings a man back to 
God, it always opens his eyes to the 
futility of gaining the whole world at 
the cost of his own soul. 

\ man can know the cross has been 
laid on his shoulders by the loss of 
valued things through no fault of his 
own, and the bitter taste of the suffer- 
ing from that loss. A youngster may 
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A spiritual thought for the month 


The Christian 


_ Sign 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0.P. 


step out of the family circle and no 
word come to ease the hours haunted by 
the fear of things that could be happen- 
ing; then the parents know the anguish 
that put years into the three days that 
Mary and Joseph searched for the di- 
vine child. A loved one can take his 
leave to plunge into suffering that is 
certain and that cannot be shared, as 
the Son of Mary once left Nazareth to 
walk the roads under a rain of mockery, 
deceit, blasphemy, sly persecution; and 
she could be no aid to him. The awful 
finality of death may cut down young 
life, or sever hearts that the long years 
had made one, to leave a gaping hole 
beyond all repair; then the cross-bearer 


knows something of the emptiness of — 


Mary’s heart when only two sat down 
to meals in that little home and half of 
her was gone. 

Still we do not need losses as great as 
this to be bowed down by suffering. 
The loss of youth, the impairment of 
health, the vanishing of savings, un- 
employment, with loved ones depending 
on our provision, wrecked plans, or 
love's fire turned to cold ashes, all fur- 
nish bitterness sufficient for our hearts. 

Whatever form it take, we shall surely 
have our cross, because God is good. We 
must learn, however hard the lesson, 
that life is not a matter of holding se- 
curely to the good things God has lent 
us for our weakness, but of not suffering 
the loss of our own souls; that whatever 
the cost, truth and goodness must not be 
surrendered; that it is the kingdom of 
God that matters. 

The Christian sign is not for our 
punishment but for our salvation. The 
loss of what can be taken from us is the 
ultimate tragedy only when our soul is 
already desolate from putting its happi- 
ness in something less than God. Then 
we urgently need the cross to drive us 
back to the only source of fullness for 
our hearts. The surrender of love, of 
truth, of the grace of God to escape the 
cross are light losses for those who have 
found an exchange for their souls. They 
are men not signed by Christ. The Chris- 
tian sign has been discarded by them; 
and there is no other sign in which men 
can conquer. 
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For deft, imaginative use of the televi-- 
sion medium in advertising a product, 
it can be said in all honesty that the 
commercials on Pulitzer Prize Playhouse 
are (oh, tribute rare!) a real delight. 
This is not to be construed as an en- 
dorsement! But when one finds oneself 
making a point of not missing the com- 
mercial, the millenium has come! 

Among the plays that have been given 
a new hearing—and seeing—are Our 
Town, Mary of Scotland, Broken Dishes, 
and Allison’s House. Biographies trans- 
lated into television drama have in- 
cluded Portrait of a President, the story 
of Andrew Jackson. Perhaps the most 
unusual jobs of all have been done on 
some of the news stories which won 
Pulitzer Prizes, The Canton Story and 
The Ponzi Story. The latter told in 
vivid, dramatic language the tragic tale 
of the little man from Boston who 
wanted to be big in the eyes of his fel- 
lows. Striking hard at the viewer be- 
cause this was truth and not fiction, this 
program in particular was indicative of 
the painstaking care given to every facet 
of production in all of the programs. 

Perhaps the truest test of the true 
artist is that he is never really satisfied 
with the quality of his output. Real art 
is always reaching out to improve itself. 
That is the feeling that pervades the 
Pulitzer Prize Playhouse series. It is 
good, unquestionably. But its creators 
seem always to be trying to better their 
best. What more can one ask? (ABC-TV 
—Friday, 9:00 to 10:00 P.M., E.s.T.) 


And for your Television Screen 
VACATION WONDERLAND (NBC. 
TV, Monday to Friday, 3:00 P.M., E.s.T.) 

A travel-for-fun program, narrated by 
Dick Joseph, president of the Travel 
Writers Association, highlighting such 
spots as South America, Hawaii, Cuba, 
and Bermuda. 


THE NATURE OF THINGS (NBC- 
TV, Saturday, 5:30 P.M., E.S.T.) 

Dr. Roy K. Marshall's informative 
science show, in a welcome return en- 
gagement, explaining in terms for the 
layman the remarkable phenomena 
around us at every moment. 

Some Good Bets on your 

Radio Dial 

FIRST PIANO QUARTER (NBC, 
Saturday, 5:00 P.M., E.s.T.) 

A wide range of periods and com- 
posers in a musical program distin- 
guished by skillful arrangements and 
great artistry at the keyboards. 


REPORTERS’ ROUNDUP (Mutual, 
Thursday, 9:30 P.M., E.s.T.) 

A lively half-hour every week in 
which newsmen expert in “putting the 
question” query top national figures, 
governmental and otherwise, on topics 
of current controversy. 


THE SIGN 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Catholic “Divorce” 
A friend insists that he knows of a Catholic who obtained 
a divorce with Church approval. Am I right in my con- 
tention that in the Catholic Church there is no such 
thing as divorce?—v. MCL., DOBBS FERRY, N. Y. 


Properly understood, you are correct; apparently, your friend, 
too, is correct. If you have filed your “Sign Post,” reread 
“Catholic Conservatism,” (July, 1950) and “Catholic Divor- 
cees,” (October, 1950). There is no such thing as a divorce 
granted by the Catholic Church. A divorce bespeaks the 
attempted annulment of a valid, existent marriage. At most, 
in cases of hopeless incompatibility, the Church permits per- 
manent separation. In some such cases, because of legal in- 
volvements apropos of property, custody of children, and 
the like, the Church permits application for a civil divorce 
to be granted by the State. However, neither the Church's 
permission nor the civil divorce adds up to freedom for re- 
marriage. 

Freedom to remarry, based upon a declaration of nullity 
issued by the Church, is totally different. A declaration of 
nullity is an official judgment, based upon due investigation, 
to the effect that an apparently valid marriage was really 
invalid and nonexistent. 


A Just War? 
Can the present conflict be considered a just war? May 
a Catholic join wholeheartedly in it, through military 
service or defense production?—J. V., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Despite the well-intended, wishful thinking of idealists—in- 
cluding a negligible percentage of impractical Catholics— 
there is such a thing as a just war. Conscientiously, an indi- 
vidual may resist the violence of an unjust aggressor: more 
often than not he should do so—for the sake of others de- 
pendent on him as well as for his own sake. The same prin- 
ciple applies to a nation or group of nations that cannot 
otherwise cope with an unjust aggressor. 

It goes without saying that the necessity and urgency of 
recourse to military means should be in ratio to the gravity 
of an impending war. It should be a “last-ditch” resort—yet 
not so late or so poorly organized as to invite defeat and 
disaster. Nor does it devolve upon the individual citizen to 
decide as to the justice of a war in which his country becomes 
engaged. His obligation is to elect capable leaders whose 
wisdom and honesty are foolproof. 

Only too true—World Wars I and II did not insure last- 
ing peace. However, the bungling of peace efforts during the 
past thirty-seven years is not adequate reason to justify a 
kowtowing appeasement on the part of governments that 
are, at least, far more moral than that of the godless Soviet. 
If certain Allied governments were more moral than they 
are, we could count on the efficiency of an “E-bomb” or eco- 
nomic boycott. But, under the circumstances, we may be 
constrained to resort to a hot war of A-bombs and—mindful 
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of Pearl Harbor—to take the initiative. The double-talk fea- 
tured at that modern “Tower of Babel” known as the U.N. 
exemplifies the futility of arbitration. 

No victorious war is a guaranty of lasting peace. Never- 
theless, a war is justifiable to fend off the imminent danger 
of world-wide domination by Communism. Prescinding from 
political-economic involvements, and to the extent that Com- 
munism is characteristically atheistic and antireligious, any 
such defensive conflict may be considered a “holy war.” We 
must admit that many leaders of the Western world are by 
no means simon-pure and that some leaders of the Oriental 
world are but the logical products of Western education. But 
there does seem to be a wholesome trend among the demo- 
cratic nations, especially within our own country, to realize 
anew the need for such basic virtues as honesty and social 
justice, buttressed not merely by. humanitarian motives but 
by faith and hope in God. It is heartening when military and 
economic tactics are recognized as mere symptoms of moral 
illness. 

It is typical of Catholic theology to emphasize duly the 
virtue of piety which, properly understood, bespeaks devo- 
tion to God, to parents, and to one’s fatherland. As statistics 
testify, American Catholics—always and everywhere—have 
been second to none in ardent patriotism. There is ample 
reason for all Catholics whose perspective is normal to enter 
wholeheartedly into the current crusade against atheistic 
Communism, whether abroad or at home—“for God and 
country.” 


Mother Absent from Baptism 
A non-Catholic relative is puzzled as to why it is that, 
at a Catholic baby’s christening—although the father and 
godparents are present—the mother remains at home. 
—P. D., MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


According to the Church’s Code of Canon Law, an infant is 
to be baptized as soon as reasonably can be. (Canon 770) 
However, aside from emergency cases, the sacrament is to be 
administered—not in private homes or in hospitals—but in 
the parish church. Hence, “as soon as reasonably can be” 
means the avoidance of unnecessary delay. Years ago, in the 
Catholic countries of Europe, it was not considered unusual 
to have the solemn baptism of a baby on the very day of 
birth. Catholic instinct prompted immediate baptism, where- 
by the infant would be “born again of water and the Holy 
Spirit,” becoming thereby a child of God also and an heir 
to heaven. Even in this country, that same commendable 
instinct accounts for baptisms administered on the first Sun- 
day after birth. Obviously, in such circumstances, it would 
be too much to expect that the mother attend. 

Nowadays, in contrast to the ideal procedures referred to 
above, we find only too many baptisms postponed indefi- 
nitely—even for months on end. The element of risk inherent 
in such delay is a grave injustice to the infant. It would be 
permissible to defer baptism for a few days, for some good 
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reason such as the arrival of a godparent or the mother’s 
fitness to attend. Other things being equal, there is no reason 
why a mother should not attend the solemn baptism, whereby 
her offspring is adopted by God as His very own. 


Despair 


I realize that despair is a grave sin against hope in God. 
But when a person despairs of hope in God’s mercy, isn’t 
he so “mixed up” as to be incapable of deliberation and 
responsibility?—P. C., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


At least in cases of protracted worry and discouragement, it 
could happen that a person would be so mentally exhausted 
as to be incapable of much deliberation and responsibility. 
Not improbably, such is the explanation of most cases of 
suicide as a culmination of the state of despair. 

However, it does not follow that despair and responsibility 
are mutually exclusive. Considering opportunities for know- 
ing their Master intimately, we can hardly excuse Peter’s 
denial any more than Judas’ betrayal. Yet, the one repented 
while the other despaired—despite a very mild reproach. In 
each and every case, only the “Searcher of Hearts” can judge 
extenuating circumstances. Generally speaking, when a per- 
son's misconduct is humanly inexplicable, the kindest hope 
to entertain—and perhaps the most probable opinion—is to 
the effect that the culprit is more or less irresponsible. 


Human Self-Expression 
4 non-Catholic subscriber to THe Sten, who reads it re- 
ligiously from cover to cover, makes the following in- 
quires: a) Is it not just as beneficial to have the image 
of a holy person in mind, as to wear a medal or the like? 
b) Since mental prayer is highly commended, won’t the 


day come when vocal prayers are discontinued?—J. D., 
BAZINE, KAN. 


a) Pictorial reminders of Our Lord and the saints are not 
essential, for inasmuch as our make-up is partially spiritual, 
it is possible for us to keep others in mind without such aids. 
However, it is normal to us to attain our knowledge through 
the medium of our bodily senses. For example, the eyes are 
“windows of the soul,” the ears its antennae, the tongue its 
microphone. Hence, it is so niuch easier to be mindful of 
someone whom we can remember visually or in some similar 
way. When we see our country’s flag and hear our national 
anthem, spontaneously and with the swiftness of thought, 
we are reminded of our Constitution, our Bill of Rights, our 
\merican spirit. Pictorial newspapers and magazines are so 
popular because they ease the way for understanding and 
remembering. Through the Incarnation, even God became 
humanly audible, visible, tangible. 

We might add that, in the case of medallions and the 
like—over and above the psychological benefit just described— 
the blessing of the Church can transpose such articles to the 
category of sacramentals. A sacramental is an object or an 
action which, through the official and all-reliable blessing 
of the Church, coupled with the good dispositions of the 
individual, can become a means of divine grace. A balanced 
recourse to sacramentals is innocent of all taint of super- 
stition, for reliance is placed upon the efficacious prayers of 
the Church Suffering, Militant, and Triumphant, and upon 
the sincere dispositions of each individual who avails him- 
self of this source of God’s grace. 

b) Mental or meditative prayer is superior to vocal prayer 
to the extent that it is more thoughtful and therefore more 
earnest. We do not imply thereby that vocal prayers are 
bereft of thoughtfulness, for such prayers are acceptable to 
God in ratio to the attention with which they are voiced. 

Modern life in the so-called civilized world is so somplex 
and distracting that, what with radio, TV, and many et 
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ceteras, even the Almighty encounters competition. Most peo- 
ple, most of the time, do not schedule their daily activity 
in such wise as to provide time for the more leisurely and 
earnest conversation with God known as mental prayer. For 
that reason, it is unlikely that vocal prayer will ever fall 
into desuetude! 

Nor should vocalized prayer be permitted to fall into 
disuse. It is natural for a human being to pray, not only in 
the privacy of mind and heart, but also in an externalized 
way—using faculties of body as well as of soul. In the same 
way, we instinctively manifest courtesy to others, patriotism, 
and so on. In religious orders, at least as much time is set 
apart for vocal as for mental prayer. The official prayer of 
the Church, known as the daily Divine Office, is thus adapted 
to our human make-up. The sacrificial prayer known as the 
Mass is also a vocal prayer. No matter how refined a person’s 
spirituality may be, there are many times when, because of 
distraction or mental fatigue, the approved formulas of vocal 


prayer are most helpful, even necessary and correspondingly 
welcome. 


Human Grief of Christ 
A non-Catholic has asked me to explain why Jesus wept 
when He raised Lazarus from the dead. It was suggested 
that perhaps heaven is so lovely that Jesus regretted 
bringing Lazarus back to this life.—M. C., HOPEWELL, N. Y. 


Our Lord’s susceptibility to grief is one of the proofs that 
He is human as well as divine. While the predominant tend- 
ency among skeptics has been to question the divinity of 
Christ, there have been those who questioned His human- 
ness. 

According to the very full account in the eleventh chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel, Our Lord did not weep when He 
brought about the resurrection of Lazarus. His compassion 
was manifested prior to His miraculous intervention—when 
He was brought face to face with the grief of Lazarus’ family, 
of Martha and Mary especially. 

Our Lord never did place any action that He had to regret, 
nor could He, for His human will was in such perfect har- 
mony with the divine as to be incapable of sin or moral im- 
perfection. Incidentally, during the four days when Lazarus’ 
soul had been a disembodied spirit, he had not experienced 
heaven. At that time, departed souls of the just awaited, in 
Limbo, the resurrection of their divine Saviour and His 
ascension into heaven. 


Wuyclif Bible? 


What connection is there between Wyclif, the Bible, and 
the Reformation?—n. P., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Englishman John Wyclif—one of the household gods of the 
Protestant mutiny—died in 1384. The date of his birth is 
disputed, as of 1342 or a few years earlier. Wyclif was a man 
of scholarly training and tastes, but unbalanced. He fell in 
with an anticlerical element who, both in England and on 
the Continent, were fostering a long-range program for the 
control of Church property and funds. In this connection, 
he attained prominence as a member of an arbitration board, 
in a litigation between Pope Gregory XI and the senile 
Edward III. 

From that time onward, he deteriorated rather rapidly as 
a teacher and preacher until, logically, he lapsed into bald 
heresy—attacking the Holy Eucharist, the freedom of the 
human will, the reliability of the Sacrament of Penance, the 
hierarchy at large as well as the papacy, and so on and so 
on. His errors, echoed by his deluded disciple, John Hus, 
were condemned by the Council of Constance, in 1414. 

Wyclif contended that the Bible is the sole rule of faith. 
In scuttling tradition as an equal source of revelation, he 











broke with the consistent faith of over thirteen centuries of 
Christianity. In its fulness, his contention proffered the Bible 
for private interpretation, according to the subjectivism of 
each and every individual. To that extent, at least, Wyclif 
spearheaded Lutheranism and English Protestantism. How- 
ever, Cardinal Gasquet has shown satisfactorily that certain 
English translations of the sacred text, known as the “Old 
English Bible,” are not the work of John Wyclif, but were 
in existence before his time. But that this psychopath did 
revamp and garble at least one translation of the Bible—a 
version condemned by the Council of Oxford in 1408, is 
attested by St. Thomas More. In a similar tone and for iden- 
tically the same reason, the Church refuses to recognize any 
forgery of God’s Word. 


Why Not? 
Years ago, I divorced my husband and remarried. My 
second marital partner has died, and since then my hus- 
band has been visiting me. I never found happiness 
away from my religion, family, and friends. Can we live 
together again as husband and wife?—.. H., MIAMI, FLA. 


Before God and the Church, you are still married to your 
original husband. Your second, attempted marriage was fic- 
titious, inasmuch as the civil divorce did not erase an in- 
delible marriage bond. 

You say that you still love your husband dearly and admit 
that the divorce was a tragic mistake. Presumably, he would 
not visit you now unless your affection were reciprocated. 
Don’t waste time and “muddy the water” by endeavoring 
to apportion blame. Perhaps, as you say, he should have con- 
tested and refused the divorce, but it is even more likely 
that you should not have procured it. 

Both you and your husband should go together to your 
parish priest, or to the officials of your diocesan chancery. 
You will be kindly received and advised as to proper pro- 
cedure apropos of ecclesiastical and civil requirements. 
Coupled with those adjustments, a sincere and thorough 
recourse to the sacrament of repentance will restore you to 
“an even keel,” both in the external, legal forum, and in 
the internal forum of conscience. ; 


Divine Intervention 
Why doesn’t God intervene to prevent the many wars 
with which this world is hexed?—tT. M., SALEM, MASS. 


That word—“hexed’’—connotes, ordinarily, the idea of witch- 
craft. Witchcraft, in the sinister sense of the term, is some- 
thing accomplished or perpetrated by a human creature with 
diabolical help. 

When we consider the inhuman atrocities that have been 
so commonplace, not only during the last war, but through- 
out the aftermath of that war to the present day, it may not 
be at all far-fetched to consider the diabolical as an influenial 
factor. Merely human explanations of so much inhuman 
behavior sound flimsy. Most people are forgetful or other- 
wise heedless of the many. warnings in Divine Revelation 
as to the organized hostility of devils toward mankind. 

As one of the results of man’s redemption by a divine 
Saviour, it is no longer inevitable that Satanic forces will 
dominate the human family—in fact, it is impossible, despite 
our defeat in the battle of Eden. With the help of that divine 
factor known as God’s grace—which can be counted upon 
for the sincere asking—no man need fear his eternal ruina- 
tion by man or devil. 

However, since God respects the intelligence and freedom 
wherewith He has endowed us, men can—if they so choose— 
barter with other men or with the devil, for a fool’s paradise. 
In the twinkling of an eye, the Almighty could intervene 
and prevent wars and any other catastrophe attributable to 
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human caprice. But were He to do so, imagine the hue and 
cry that would arise—not against divine intervention, but 
against divine interference! Human nature can be ornery. 

During Old Testament times, when the maintenance of 
God's worship was consigned to a Chosen People, miraculous 
intervention in their behalf by the Lord God was the “order 
of the day.” But nine times out of ten, His intervention was 
either resented, or soon forgotten, or .trifled with. According 
to up-to-date revelations made to us through His mother 
as the co-redeemer of the world, our divine Saviour has 
made it clear that peace will gladden this world only when 
men have exemplified their good will by penance and prayer. 
To pray eloquently, to repent sincerely and thoroughly, is 
to intelligently and freely win God as an Ally. “The souls 
of the just are in the hands of God—so too, the heart of the 
ruler is in the hand of the Lord—whithersoever He will, He 
shall turn it.” (Wisdom 3:1; Proverbs 21:1.) 


Refutation of Bigotry 
THE SIGN series on bigotry reminds me—why doesn’t the 
Church sue certain bigots for libel, even though only for 
the sum of $1.00? It isn’t the readers of THE SicGn, etc., 
who need conversion but the readers of the secular press. 
The newspaper account of such court trials would be 
good publicity.—R. C., WHITING, IND. 


Under such circumstances, court action is seldom worthwhile, 
considering the expense and time involved, not to mention 
the aftermath of bitterness. By this time in the history of 
the U.S.A., Catholic loyalty has been so consistently demon- 
strated as to need little, if any, defense. A libel suit means 
publicity for both parties to the litigation; thereby, issues 
can be obscured as well as clarified; no evidence can convince 
the unwilling. Generally speaking, bigots so overreach them- 
selves that their libels boomerang. Forbearance is character- 
istically Christian and bears dividends. Most secular papers 
will concede space to letters of refutation in behalf of the 
Church, even when their own columnists slant the news. To 
use your own expression, among those who recently have had 
their “guns spiked” are Homer Bigart, Sam Pope Brewer, 
and Sulzberger, as well as the acidulous, self-styled bishop— 
Bromley Oxnam. 


Nursing Mother of Happy Delivery 


Is there a reputable shrine in this country under the 
above title?—s. C., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


At St. Augustine, Florida—the Spanish settlement where the 
sacrifice of the Mass was offered for the first time in the now 
United States. This place of pilgrimage is known as La 
Leche—The Shrine of Christian Motherhood. The original 
shrine is in Madrid, and the devotion to Our Lady under the 
title, “Nursing Mother of Happy Delivery,” dates back to 
1598. A civilian rescued and restored to veneration a statue 
which had been desecrated by a soldier. He was rewarded 
by the miraculous intervention of Our Lady, in behalf of his 
wife, who was on the verge of death during childbirth. Devo- 
tion to the Mother of God received a fresh impetus, under 
this new title, and spread throughout Spain. A replica of the 
original statue was imported to Spanish America and has 
been honored ever since by pilgrims far and wide. A 
special pilgrimage is held annually, on the first Sunday after 
Easter. The spirit of this devotion is a happy antidote to the 
fear of motherhood, so widespread nowadays because of the 
propaganda of those who are_among the living because they 
escaped the very birth control they so feverishly advocate. 
For interesting literature pertinent to this shrine and this 
very practical devotion, enclose a stamp for return postage, 
and apply to La Leche—Shrine of Christian Motherhood, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 
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THUNDER in the Sun 


North Americans visiting Mexico are usually 
shocked or disgusted with Mexican Catholicism. What the 


tourist doesn’t see is the people’s real faith 


By JOSEPH M. DUKERT 
























LITTLE man with a brush mus- 
tache and shiny black hair genu- 


Mother. He stood up and adjusted a 
bouquet of red-and-yellow flowers in the 
vase before the statue. Then he lit a 
vigil lamp and genuflected again. 

The scene wasn’t a church or even a 
chapel. It was the print shop of Nove- 
dades, one of Mexico’s largest daily 
newspapers; and the man was a printer 
who had just arrived for work. 

The action was typical of Catholi- 
cism in Mexico, where pictures of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe hold a place of 
honor in every taxi and bus, and where 
parishioners kiss the hand of a priest in 
reverent greeting. 

This is Mexico, as I saw it. But it isn’t 
the same country that I had imagined, 
and it isn’t the same Mexico that most 
tourists see. When I crossed the Rio 







An Indian youth at a fiesta, who 
may look more pagan than Christian 





Beautiful churches testify to the sacrificing devotion of a poor 
people, like the church of Our Lady of Guadalupe in Cholulu 


flected before a shrine of the Blessed — 


Grande, I tried to forget the bizarre pic- 
ture I had formed mentally—from trav- 
elogues, hearsay, cartoons, and novels. 
I met the Mexicans, talked their lan- 
guage as best I could, read their news- 
papers and magazines, ate their food, 
worshiped at their shrines. 

What I saw and heard intrigued me. 


* For what I saw and heard was, I think, 


the real Mexico. 

The real Mexico is a Catholic coun- 
try; 97 per cent of its citizens have been 
baptized in the Catholic Faith. And 
right there is one of the big causes for 
misunderstanding. Mexican Catholicism 
is unlike ours in a lot of ways; and the 
people’s attitude toward morals and de- 
votion is different, too. Many tourists are 
alarmed by this fact, and some are even 
led to doubt the sincerity of Mexican 
churchgoers. 

Public displays of religious fervor are 





A native of Mexico City shows her baby 
woven palm after Palm Sunday ceremonies 
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so common in Mexico that they almost 
seem to be based on superstition. Those 
vigil lights in the busses, the white 
candy skulls on All Souls’ Day, the holy 
pictures and statues everywhere, they 
seem suspiciously like good-luck charms. 

Some commentators on Mexican re- 
ligious practice have even called the 
people there pagans. They say that they 
actually adore the ancient gods of the 
Aztecs and the Toltecs, while they pre- 
tend to accept the Christianity which 
has been forced upon them. 

But the Mexicans themselves—priests 
and laymen—scoff at these ideas. Their 
arguments seem sound, too. One Mexi- 
can college student I met this summer 
summed them up perfectly for me: 

“When two Mexican friends meet on 
the street, you’ve probably noticed that 
they embrace each other. We like to 
show our feelings. We're used to show- 
ing them. When an emotion is as strong 
‘as Mexican Catholicism, it’s bound to 
appear everywhere. 

“We like pageantry in Church cere- 
monies, too. The Mass gives us a chance 
to use all our senses in worshiping 
God; so we can see the priest, hear the 
hymns, smell the incense, strike our 
breast in penance, and taste the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Outside of Mass, 
too, we try to show our love for God and 
the Holy Virgin in every way we can. 
We're naturally emotional people, and 
we don’t try to hide our emotions.” 

Still, I was a. bit skeptical about these 
apparent national differences in Cathol- 
icism; so a Mexican priest cleared things 
up still further with this explanation: 
“The Church has always built its mis- 
sionary teachings around tribal tradi- 





Each Good Friday the Passion is re-enacted in Pueb- 
lito. The statue of Christ is being carried from church 
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tions and local customs,” he reminded 
me. “It’s natural that public displays of 
faith here in Mexico should seem some- 
what strange to foreigners. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with adapting local customs 
to Christian ideas. Even in its earliest 
days, the Church borrowed the pagan 
practice of burning incense during di- 
vine worship. Besides, lots of strangers 
confuse nonreligious ceremonies down 
here with Catholicism. . . .” 


E pointed to an American Airlines 

calendar, on which August 15—the 
Feast of the Assumption—was marked in 
red. “You see, holydays of obligation in 
Mexico are traditionally holidays, too. 
The fancy Indian costumes and dances 
you see on those days aren’t necessarily 
connected with religious rituals. They're 
just the Mexican way of celebrating any 
holiday.” 

How about Christmas in the United 
States? Don’t Catholics and atheists alike 
send nonreligious Christmas cards? And 
don’t they all seem overly interested in 
Santa Claus and the State Street rein- 
deer decorations, when they should be 
thinking about the Birth of Christ? Both 
habits are bad ones, and they ought to 
be corrected. But they hardly justify 
calling either country “pagan.” 

Some of the things tourists condemn 
in Mexico are a lot more obvious, 
though. For instance, a constant source 
of disgust to visitors in Mexico are the 
mobs of vendors outside every church 
building. All during Mass the noisy 
marketers hawk their wares—food, pot- 
tery, toys, and clothing. Near the Shrine 
of Guadalupe, some enterprising con- 
cessionaires have carried the idea still 


further by erecting a ferris wheel and 
merry-go-rounds. 

Many tourists put the blame for this 
irreverence on the Church. They get the 
idea that pastors charge fees for good 
selling spots near the shrines. I was a 
bit embarrassed and resentful about 
that, too, until I discovered that the 
Church is powerless to stop the prac- 
tice. Church grounds are owned by the 
State, and Church authorities have no 
right to oust the sellers. Civic groups in 
some sections of the country are trying 
to ban the vendors as a “public nui- 
sance;” but many anticlerical govern- 
ment officials still choose to let them re- 
main. If the Church’s reputation among 
visitors suffer, so much the better! Be- 
hind the window-dressing of neutrality 
in Church-State relations is a semiofficial 
sniping attack. 


NE example of these new tactics is 

given by the government-licensed 
guides. These guides make a tremendous 
impression on English-speaking visitors 
who have only a short while to “see” 
Mexico; but it’s generally a false one. 
Although it would be difficult to prove 
that these guides are tools of the State, 
the very fact that their attitude is so 
radically different from other Mexicans 
—and the fact that they hardly ever bind 
themselves to the truth—would indicate 
that they are at least a loosely organized 
party of opposition to the Church. 

Perhaps a few actual cases will show 
you what I mean: 

A Benedictine monk told me of his 
first visit to the Cathedral in Mexico 
City. He had gone there in lay garb— 
which all clerics must wear in public, 


All classes of society have true devotion to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, and this scene before her statue is common 
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according to law—and hired a guide. 
Pretending to be non-Catholic, he got 
the works—a whole stream of lurid sto- 
ries about rich Catholic priests and mor- 
ally corrupt nuns. Then the guide 
topped it off with this shocker: “We've 
gotten rid of all those convents and 
priest houses now, though. We chased 
every one of those dirty priests out of 
the country.” 

Some of the guides tell stories that 
are actually ridiculous. Like the one at 
the Basilica of Guadalupe, who gave his 
patrons “the inside dope” on a collec- 
tion of chalices they saw standing on 
one of the side altars. 

“Those are the priests’ cups,” he said 
solemnly. ““The poor people have to pay 
for them, and they're all solid gold. The 
insides are covered with diamonds and 
rubies, too. Worth 20,000 pesos! I'd 
show them to you, but the priests don’t 
let us touch them.” 


ATER, the visitors discovered that the 
chalices were the cheapest available— 

extremely simple and only gold-plated 
on the inside. 

These little embarrassments are mild, 
though, compared to one that took place 
last summer. A special edict was sent out 
by the Secretary of Education to all the 
schools.in Mexico City. It ordered all 
school children to take part in a parade 
honoring the Indian _ revolutionary, 
Benito Juarez. At the end of their 
march, they were to mass before a statue 
of Juarez and pledge allegiance to 
his constitutional principles—principles 
that would cripple the Catholic Church 
if followed out. 

School officials were startled. 

Juarez had seized Church property. 
Outlawed religious orders. Prohibited 
religious education. Refused to recog- 
nize the Sacrament of Matrimony as a 
valid contract. Obviously no Catholic 
could swear loyalty to such a program 
of government without committing a 
grave public sin. And 94 per cent of the 
people in Mexico City are -Catholic. 
Still, a stubborn refusal might bring on 
a renewal of open religious persecution. 

It was a dangerous dilemma for Cath- 
olic educators, who operate nine out of 
every ten private schools in Mexico. Ac- 
cording to law, religious education is 
still forbidden. Nuns and priests in pri- 
vate schools must wear secular dress; 
and religion classes are taught secretly 
in the afternoon. 

Nevertheless, a decision had to be 
made about the Juarez Day order. Arch- 
bishop Martinez sent a frantic note to 
the office of the President of Mexico, 
Miguel Aleman; but the polite official 
reply was noncommittal. At last, Catho- 
lic school authorities decided to ignore 
the edict. 

On the anniversary of Juarez, the 
students of Mexico City’s public schools 
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paraded on schedule. But when the time 
came for the oath ceremony, they also 
balked. 

Little girls who had been forced to 
learn the anti-Catholic pledge cried and 
hid their faces in their hands. Other 
students broke rank and fled from the 
plaza. On the sidewalks nearby, hun- 
dreds of older people laughed and 
nudged their neighbors. The govern- 
ment order had been defied successfully. 
And—this time at least—there were no 
reprisals. 

The clergy in Mexico are apprehen- 
sive. Several priests refused to discuss 
Church-State relations with me at all un- 
til I had proved that I was an author- 
ized correspondent for a Catholic paper 
in the United States. They must always 
be on guard. 

I don’t mean to imply that the Church 
in Mexico is strictly on the defensive, 
however. As a matter of fact, Catholi- 
cism is taking a number of positive 
moves to counteract the attacks of the 
State. At the top of this list comes the 
rise in religious vocations among Mexi- 
cans. Right now there are 1,736 young 
men in the final stages of seminary 
training in Mexico—more than in any 
other country of Latin America. Their 
ordinations will increase the total num- 
ber of priests in the country by 40 per 





e@ Think like a man of action and 
act like a man of thought. 
—BERGSON 





cent (there are only 4,201 now); but 
even this number will be inadequate to 
handle the spiritual guidance of 20,- 
000,000 Catholics. 

Unfortunately, there are serious limits 
to the amount of help Mexico can re- 
ceive from the Church in other coun- 
tries. There are rigid restrictions against 
foreign priests who wish to settle there 
permanently. 

Secondly, there is the language bar- 
rier. Besides Spanish, various Indian di- 
alects are still used by many Mexicans. 
In order to administer the priestly func- 
tions efficiently, a reasonable fluency 
in several different languages is often 
required. 

The final reason is harder to express; 
but I think one Mexican priest ex- 
plained it pretty well when he said: 
“There are some things which only na- 
tive priests can do. The Holy Father has 
pointed out that the native clergy is the 
backbone of the Church in any nation. 
They .are closer to the people and the 
country. They understand their prob- 
lems more fully. 

“The Church isn’t just a framework 
superimposed on a country. It must be 
a part of that country itself. There has 
to be a double bond—a tie with the Uni- 
versal Church, and a connection with 





the hearts and souls of the individual 
peoples.” 

Mexican laymen are helping to spread 
religious instruction, too. In the west- 
ern part of the Republic, I met many 
Catholic girls who work forty hours a 
week in city offices and then go out to 
rural missions on Sunday to teach cate- 
chism. There are a few bands of medical 
students also, who devote their spare 
time to spiritual—as well as physical— 
first aid work among the poor. 


NE may wonder why more direct 

methods can’t be used. After all, 
if 97 per cent of a nation’s citizens are 
Catholic, it seems they should be able to 
outvote the anti-Catholic minority. Ac- 
tually, there are many reasons why 
things don’t work out that simply in 
Mexico, but I think the best brief ex- 
planation I’ve ever heard is the follow- 
ing formulated by a young Mexican 
engineer: 

“Freemasonry rules the rulers,” he 
told me, “and the rulers rule us. These 
aren’t like the fraternal Masonic orders 
that you have in your country. This is 
a bitterly anticlerical branch, based on 
the ideals of old French liberalism. 

“Besides, Mexico is not a democracy. 
Elections are fixed, and everybody 
knows who pulls the strings. We can’t 
do anything about it, though. The men 
in power here are too powerful eco- 
nomically and too well organized. 
Wealthy Catholics are usually afraid to 
get mixed up in politics. What’s worse, 
lots of people don’t even want free elec- 
tions. They're afraid that the masses of 
illiterates in Mexico might elect some 
popular but incompetent nitwit to the 
presidency. That would really ruin our 
country. 

“Most of all, the ruling group stays 
in power through inertia. My people are 
better off now than they have been for 
a long while. Outright religious persecu- 
tion has stopped. Of course, there are 
still lots of things that irritate us Cath- 
olics and make it hard for us; but, in 
general, we're pretty well off, compara- 
tively. Under these conditions, it takes 
a lot of initiative to keep on fighting 
for full justice. 

“It’s easier to sit still than to start a 
revolution. But only a revolution could 
unseat the present regime. As long as 
they control wealth and political ma- 
chinery, they will hold the nation. And 
as long as they do, Catholics in Mexico 
will continue to live with a sword dan- 
gling over their heads. 

“It is a big sword, and the thread sup- 
porting it is very thin!” 





JOSEPH M. DUKERT, now engaged in public 
relations work at Notre Dame University, 
gathered the material for this article while a 
correspondent in Mexico. Mr. Dukert’s articles 
have appeared in several Catholic periodicals. 
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Helping the 
Children of the 
World 


UNICEF—+six letters that mean health 
and hope for millions of children 





A doctor tests a little girl in Pakistan for traces of tuberculosis. 


” UNGER is a silent visitor who comes like a 

shadow. He sits beside every anxious mother 
three times a day. He brings not alone suffering 
and sorrow, but fear and terror.” In these words, 
Herbert Hoover expressed the anxiety of millions 
of mothers whose ill-clad, hungry children stare 
into their faces, searching for a ray of hope. 

To help these children and their sorrowing moth- 
ers, the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund was established by unanimous 
vote of the General Assembly in December, 1946. 
Every day, as a result of that vote, some thirty ships 
are at sea carrying valuable food, medicines, and 
raw materials to the needy children of Europe, 
Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America. Milk 
and other protein foods are sent in abundance 
together with fats, soaps, blankets, leather for 
shoes, and clothing. Over fifteen million chil- 


dren have been vaccinated against tuberculosis, 
millions more saved from malaria; six million are 
given supplementary meals each day. 

The UNICEF program has been made possible 
by the contributions of sixty-one countries. 
Many who receive aid also contribute to the fund. 
Assisted countries shoulder distribution and 
“match” the value of UNICEF, program by pro- 
gram, with local goods and services. 

Determination of which children shall be aided 
and how many in each country is made on the basis 
of need. Creed, race, or political ties are not 
considered. Factors taken into account are the 
general food situation, especially as it affects the 
children; the level of milk supplies, extent of 
tuberculosis among the children; the number of 
war orphans, etc. 

These pictures show UNICEF in action. 
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hese two growing Austrian boys need the valuable When an earthquake rocked Ecuador in 1949, 


ns contained in milk. They and millions of UNICEF was on hand to help feed over 50,000 suffer- 
are receiving their milk through UNICEF. ing children. Since then, medical aid has been added. 


this little girl in Castoria, Greece, the cardboard shack in While the entire family looks 
ground is home. She smiles though, as she receives milk and sup- on, a Danish nurse vaccinates 
from UNICEF. Thirty-five per cent of Greece’s children need aid. a child in Corinth, Greece. 
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In Kamatawatte, on the outskirts of Columbo, Ceylon, In picturesque Mayrhofen, in the Austrian Tyrol, 
a little girl is inoculated against tuberculosis. a boy takes soup from a Sister—supplied by 
This medical assistance is supplied by UNICEF. UNICEF. 350,000 Austrian children received aid. 


PEST POS, 


U.N. Photos 


This little boy is one of the 400,- In Guatemala, natives unload barrels of milk supplied by UNICEF. 
000 Arab-Jewish refugees receiv- This aid is directed chiefly at the Indian groups, to give them 
ing milk and food from UNICEF. an understanding of nutrition and a better use of their food. 
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HARLIE HICKS is dead now. They 

found him dead in his room at 
the Monument Hotel, the back room 
with the broken window that looks down 
on the rear entrance of the self-service 
meat market. 

Doc Dobbs said he just died naturally. 
“Tired heart,” Doc said. “Sometimes I 
thought Charlie’d live forever, the way 
he used to play ball with those kids at 
Daggett’s Field. But I guess he just got 
tired all of a sudden.” 

So Charlie doesn’t come around to 
the field any more to umpire the ball 
games for the kids. He doesn’t crouch 
behind the catcher, yelling “Streeiike 
wun,” in that professional tone of his. 
He won't root Tommy Moran down 
the third base line any more. Tommy 
was always his favorite. 

Maybe the kids miss him: you never 
know about kids. After-a game, they'd 
group around Charlie and he would 
tell them of the days when he was a 
scout for ‘the Pittsburgh Pirates—the 
days of Ty Cobb and Jesse Burkett. 
The kids would sit there listening long 
after the six o’clock whistle had blown 
at the fire station. 

\ll he ever cared about was baseball. 
Just an old bachelor, living alone in a 
hotel, sweeping the floors and doing 
odd jobs to earn his keep. Never was 
much of a woman’s man. “Wimmen 
make me nervous,” Charlie used to say. 
“Always frettin’ around.” Only woman 
Charlie had anything to do with was 
Mrs. Baxter, the widow, who pressed 
his blue suit and starched his shirt collar 
the night before the annual Sports 
Night Program of the Monument Fire- 
men’s Association. 

That was Charlie’s lone triumphant 
moment out of all the long days and 
nights of the year. Every June, he was 
master of ceremonies on Sports Night, 
when the men of the town gathered at 
the Central Fire Station for a roast-beef 
dinner. 

The fire trucks were moved out into 
the street, and Gus Sheeley, the under- 
taker, provided sixty-five chairs. After 
dinner, the men sat around and drank 
beer and listened to the speakers at the 
head table. Usually there was a star 
player from the Boston Red Sox as the 
guest speaker. Charlie would introduce 
the player and josh with him a little, 
man to man. 

For a moment there, the old man 
would bask in the golden light of by- 
gone fame. He would reminisce and 
speak the magic names he knew—Gabby 
Hartnett, Christy Mathewson, Babe 
Ruth, and, of course, Ty Cobb. 
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Charlie Hicks’ memorial is a lone but fitting 


one—for it is in the faithful heart of a boy 


After the program, he would shuffle 
back to his hotel room, put away the 
shiny blue suit, and pin the program 
to the wall. He would tell the kids at 
Daggett’s Field about the program in 
the next few days, reliving it all. 

“And then I told DiMaggio that I was 
scoutin’ for Pittsburgh when he was a 
babe on his ma’s lap. He got a big kick 
outa that—laughed to beat dust... .” 
And the tears would roll down the old 
man’s cheeks as he laughed in the 
shade of an oak tree while the kids 
looked ‘at him with awe and Tommy 
Moran’s eyes bulged with worship. 

But Charlie is dead now. Gone be- 
fore his time, really, the boys at the 
fire station said. Amos Crane com- 
mented: “I thought the only thing’d 
kill Charlie was if the major leagues 
closed down.” Amos and Charlie had 
a continual argument about baseball. 
Charlie allowed that Ty Cobb was the 
greatest, and Amos pulled for Babe 
Ruth. 

They buried Charlie in Everlawn 
Cemetery. The firemen were there, but 
the selectmen were busy with business. 
You know how it is. Some of the kids 
tagged along. 

Tommy Moran’s father was one of 
the pallbearers. Amos Crane sought him 
out after the burial. “Say, George,” Amos 
said. “Ain’t it a funny thing. It’s just 
a month after the last Sports Night 
program that we're buryin’ Charlie... .” 

Tommy’s father replied: “That's right. 


I'll bet that was the first program Charlie 
missed in forty years or more.” 

There was something on Amos’ mind. 
“George, how come Charlie didn’t show 
up at that last one? You was one of the 
committee members.” 

George shrugged: “Don’t know. ’Bout 
a week before the program, Charlie 
came up to me and said it might be a 
good idea to get somebody else for 
master of ceremonies. Said one of the 
young fellows might do it better. Said 
he was ailing lately.” 

“Too bad,” Amos Crane said. 

The sun was bright on the damp dirt 
of Charlie’s grave. 


II 


Charlie Hicks was a boy’s man: you 
could always find him with the kids. 
Most men in Monument are too oc- 
cupied with the routine of the office or 
factory to pay much attention to the 
kids. They don’t have time to umpire 
the ball games, lead the youngsters on 
hikes to Mount Washusum, tell them 
stories. 

George Moran was a good father. He 
meant to be a pal to Tommy like most 
men. But his insurance business con- 
sumed most of his time. “You've got to 
sell day and night,” he’d tell his wife. 
“Got to support my little family, you 
know. Send Tommy to college some 
Gay. 300" 

But you could count on Charlie to 
keep the kids happy. Always doing 
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things for them. Like the time he found 
a name for their ball field. 

It was just a dust-streaked lot near the 
public dump. When the kids had their 
games put into the newspaper, the 
location always remained a blank. 

One day, Charlie showed up carrying 
a tin sign which had been thrown away 
by Tom Taylor who went bankrupt 
running a candy store on Spruce Street. 
“Daggett’s Chocolates,” the sign read. 

Charlie found some old paint some- 
where and covered the “Chocolates” part 
of the sign. When it was dried, he 
painted “Field.” The old man and the 
kids propped the sign up behind the 
catcher’s spot, where it has been ever 
since. 

You can see how he was a hero to 
the kids. And something else happened 
to place him in a permanent shrine in 
the minds of the kids. 

One Sunday morning, Charlie was 
walking down Cedar Street with Tommy 
Moran on the way to the town picnic 
at Bartlett’s Grove. 


As they 


crossed the the oil 





street, 










Tommy jumped up with defiance, 
“Charlie’s old heart wasn’t 


tired, Dad, it was busted” 





burner in Ted Johnson’s house ex- 
ploded and the flames spread to the 
kitchen door. When Charlie heard the 
explosion, he sent Tommy down the 
end of the street to pull the alarm box. 
The old man dashed to the back door 
and scuttled up the steps. 

The flames were licking at the kitchen 
door, and he stopped a minute as the 
fire fanned before him. But a scream 
from inside the house propelled him to 
action. Without thinking about himself, 
he brushed through the flaming screen 
door into the kitchen. 

Ted’s wife, Cora, was pinned under 
the table which had fallen across her 
legs. The baby was crying in the next 
room. Charlie moved the table and 
helped Cora to her feet. They picked 
up the baby in the living room and 
hurried out the front door. 
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Ted's wife wasn’t injured badly: 
bruised legs and a little touch of hysteria. 
Che baby was gurgling happily in no 
time at all. Charlie got burned on the 
arms and face and his hair was singed, 
but Doc Dobbs said the burns were 
superficial. 


Maybe he was just an old man without: 


a steady job, but as he stood there that 
Sunday with the burns on his face and 
his blue suit torn and ripped, he looked 
like Sir Lancelot to the town. Especially 
to the kids. 

Tommy and his father were talking 
about that a few nights after Charlie 
was buried. They sat on the steps of 
the back piazza, watching the lights 
come on across the street in the big 
tenement block. George was trying to 
talk to Tommy. The boy had been 
morose the last few days. He hadn’t 
played any baseball since Charlie Hicks 
died 

“What's the matter, Tommy?” George 
asked him. 

“Aw, I dunno, Dad. How come people 
have to die?” the kid replied as his chin 
puckered up. 

His father got flustered. “That’s a big 
question, boy. Take Charlie now. He 
was an active old man, always chasing 
round with you kids. But when a man 
yets to be his age, he gets a little tired. 
Like Doc Dobbs said, he had a tired 
heart.” 

Tommy jumped up with defiance. 
“Charlie’s old heart wasn’t tired, Dad, 
it was b-busted.” Maybe the kid didn’t 
exactly cry, but there were tears in his 
as he told his father that Charlie 
wanted to go to the Sports Night pro- 
gram. “I even saw him practicin’ his 
speeches in his room one day, standing 
before the mirror. That was the morn- 
ing before he saved Mrs. Johnson’s life 
at the fire... .” 


eyes 


H IS father considered for a moment. 
“Tommy, we wanted Charlie at the 
program. Why, it was only a couple of 
weeks after the fire that he told me to 
get somebody else. That he wasn’t feel- 
ing up to it.” 

Ihe boy sniffed. George ruffled his 
hair. He started to talk to Tommy, soft 
and low. He was only a harassed in- 
surance man, concerned with supporting 
his wife and family, but he tried to 
find the words to fill the heart of a 
youngster when he stares death in the 
face for the first time. He spoke about 
age, and how God takes back what He 
has given, but that there should be no 
fear in death and that Charlie was hap- 
pier now, happy with all the great 
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men of baseball who had died before 
him. 

After a while, they sat there silently, 
in the cool darkness until Tommy's 
mother called for him to go to bed... . 


Ill 


You can see how it was with George 
Moran. He had gone along in life sell- 
ing insurance, providing for his wife 
and boy, and he had always believed 
he was adequately filling the role of 
father. 

He couldn’t sleep that night. He 
tossed in the bed while the shadows 
came and went. The next day, he missed 
an insurance sale to Buzz Peters because 
his mind was somewhere else. 





For am 





t he ld bask in 
the golden light of bygone fame 


As he walked home through the busi- 
ness district, he felt a hopelessness brush 
his spirit. He went by the Monument 
Hotel. The paint-faded front was dull 
in the sun. Without thinking, George 
entered the lobby and found himself 
being led to Charlie’s room by Ernie 
O’Brien, the night clerk. 

He tossed Ernie a quarter and the 
clerk left the room. 

Charlie’s room. A yellow, unshaded 
bulb hung down from the ceiling. There 
were no blankets on the bed, and the 
striped mattress looked as old as the man 
who had died on it. 

Chewed-up pencil stubs, old news- 

aper clippings, and yellowed pictures of 

aseball players were heaped on the 
brown, decrepit bureau. 


“Charlie’s stuff is still here,” Ernie 





had said. “Don’t know what to do with 
it. Nobody ever rented this room but 
Charlie. Too far out back... .” 

George opened one of the bureau 
drawers. There was an old _ baseball 
glove lying on top of some flannel under- 
wear. Some tattered handkerchiefs, neat 
but old and torn. A smell of old tobacco 
filled the air. 

He went to the closet and opened it. 
The closet was empty except for a 
shiny blue suit hanging limply from a 
hook. The sleeves were torn, and a 
huge burn had eaten away one of the 
pockets. 

George felt a stinging sadness over- 
come him. He went to the window and 
looked out at the back door of the 
meat market. 

So Charlie wouldn’t come to the Sports 
Night program because his only suit 
got burned, he thought. We gave him 
a pat on the back because he saved 
Cora Johnson’s life and the baby’s, but 
we forgot that he had only one suit. 
And he was a proud old guy, too proud 
to say anything. And now it was too 
late to do anything. 

He looked back at the closet with 
the suit hanging inside. He wanted to do 
something. Maybe he could. Maybe he 
could go out and umpire the ball games 
for the kids; maybe he could lead them 
on hikes to Mount Washusum. Sure 

.. sure... and that sign “Daggett’s 
Field,” maybe he could paint it again 
and change it to “Hicks’ Field.” That 
would be something. For Charlie and 
for the kids. Be a better father to 
Tommy, spend time with him. Earn- 
ing money wasn’t everything in life, he 
thought. 

The room did not seem so forlorn all 
of a sudden, and a stray sunbeam slanted 
through the window. 


IV 


ES .. . Charlie Hicks is dead now 

and buried i in Everlawn Cemetery. A 
few years from now he will be a heritage 
of Monument’s past and a kid called 
Tommy Moran will look back and say: 
“There was an old guy in our town 
once, what a great old guy. He used to 
umpire our ball games. . . .” 

That will be his memorial. Because 
George Moran will never change the 
sign in Daggett’s Field, and he umpired 
a ball game once but sprained his back 
chasing a ball for the kids. That’s the 
way life is, you know. But George al- 
ways meant well. He was a good pro- 
vider, people said. 

And, anyway, Charlie Hicks is prob- 
ably chuckling up there where good old 
men go when they die. He’s happy be- 
cause he’s enshrined forever in Tommy 
Moran’s heart. And—Tommy was al- 
ways his favorite. 
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CROSS Washington’s Constitution 

Avenue, opposite the building of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, is one 
of those long, low, “temporary” build- 
ings erected during World War I. The 
fact that they are not only still standing 
but being used makes war seem almost 
permanent; and, modern war being what 
it is, the remark of D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis would appear to be borne out: 
“The sixteenth century was bloody but 
beautiful. The twentieth century is 
bloody but ugly.” 

Even when one recognizes the many 
public and private good deeds and good 
works of our times, it is difficult to refute 
Lewis’ severe judgment. So many people 
one meets nowadays, so many people 
one knows, are in a sort of trance of 
apprehension. In their lifetimes, is the 
only great illumination they will know 
going to strike not their minds but their 
eyes—to be followed a. few seconds later 
by the great annihilating heat of the 
atomic bomb? They have, these people, 
been made to feel baffled and humiliated 
not only by amateur statesmen, profes- 
sional politicians, the United Nations, 
and the Russians; they have been made 
to feel baffled and humiliated by a force, 
atomic energy, which makes war and the 
twentieth century seem uglier than ever 
—and human life, in consequence, 
insignificant. 

‘While you wait, in an office in the 
AEC building, to interview Mr. Murray, 
you may thus ruminate; indeed it is 
impossible, in that building, not thus to 
ruminate. But you have come there to 
interview someone; and so, in order to 
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More than just the source of 
A-bombs, “atomic energy 
is a thrilling manifestation of 

the power, the beauty, 

the providence of God,” says 


Mr. Murray of AEC 


by JOHN EDWARD DINEEN 






Atomic Energy Commissioner, Thomas E. Murray 


focus your mind, you look at your notes. 

Thomas E. Murray, Sr. Born in 
Albany, N. Y., 1891. Inventor. Former 
business executive. Now one of the five 
Atomic Energy commissioners. Knight 
of Malta, Knight of St. Gregory, Knight 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Eleven children. 
Thirteen grandchildren. 

“Now tell me,” comes a pleasant voice 
from behind you, “what is this all 
about?” 

You swing round in your chair, you 
rise, and you see, approaching you down 
the long room, a short, slender, smiling 
man who looks no more than forty-five 
years old. Shaking your hand, he in- 
troduces himself as Thomas Murray; and 
although he is frank, open, and com- 
petent in his manner, you feel like 
accusing him of impersonating, not too 
competently, a grandfather. 

“Look,” he says, affably easing you 
back into your chair and then seating 
himself opposite you, “I admire THE 
SicN immensely. If only it will play down 
Thomas Murray and play up atomic 
energy, I'll be happy to talk with you.” 

You reply that you do not wish Mr. 
Murray to talk mainly about himself. 
From other sources, you have sufficient 
information about his personal career. 
Atomic energy is precisely what you do 
wish him to talk about. As a man re- 
puted to do a little reflecting, what are 
his ideas, his opinions, his hopes about 


the great force to which he and his 
fellow commissioners are so close? 

His brown eyes flashing, Mr. Murray 
begins to talk; and, such is the nature 
of what he says and his manner of saying 
it, you wonder if here is the thinker, 
the contemplative, the poet, the dreamer 
of the AEC, leaving the Chairman Dean 
and the three other commissioners the 
practical work of supervising its vast, 
complex, and delicate operations. 

Established under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, the Commission is entrusted 
with the double duty of developing 
atomic energy as both a powerful weap- 
on of national defense and a long step 
in scientific and industrial _progress. It 
has a larger investment in real estate, 
plant, and equipment than General 
Motors; owns or leases land which covers 
a larger area than all Rhode Island; and 
conducts business with hundreds of 
private organizations, both academic and 
industrial, which actually carry out most 
of the Commission’s work. The Commis- 
sion itself employs about five thousand 
people, but these private organizations 
under contract to it employ more than 
sixty-five thousand on Commission work 
alone. 

Screening all these people for security 
reasons, protecting them against the 
hazards of their work, negotiating union 
contracts with them, housing them, and 
providing for them as normal an Amer- 








ican social and political life as possible 
in the mushrooming communities in 
which most of them live, all are matters 
in which the Commission has to play 
its part. This part, incidentally, it plays 
with a maximum of democracy and a 
minimum of democracy which are almost 
incredible in the circumstances of the 
great secrecy and tact with which of 
necessity it conducts so much of its work. 
\lthough certain of its reports to the 
President and the Joint Committee on 
\tomic Energy of the Congress are top 


secret, its published reports, purchasable’ 


from the Government Printing Office, 
are models of as complete a candor as 
the Atomic Energy Act permits. 

“Please keep in mind,” Mr. Murray 
says, “that we’re not the Atomic Bomb 
Commission. We’re the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I assume that everyone as- 
sumes that the Bomb, just at present, 
is foremost in our thinking and our 
plans. Yes, it’s being made bigger and 
more destructive, and as the destructive 
aspect of atomic energy it’s impressive, 
no doubt about that. But the positive, 
constructive aspect of atomic energy— 
well, that’s even more impressive!” 

His eyes still flashing, Mr. Murray 
pauses. Then, quietly, he goes on: 
“Atomic energy, you know, is a thrilling 
manifestation of the power, the beauty, 
and the providence of God. The power 
of it was evident in the bombs at Los 
\lamos, Hiroshima, Nagasaki, Bikini, 
and Eniwetok. But the beauty of it is 
something I hope more and more people 
will come to see. We talk about the 
beautiful universes in the sky—all the 
solar systems and so forth. Those are 
what you might call telescopic universes. 
But...” here Mr. Murray raises a. glass 
paperweight from the table. 

“This looks static, doesn’t it? But it’s 
unimaginably dynamic. It’s filled with 
tiny infinitesimal, submicroscopic uni- 
verses, atomic universes, nuclear uni- 
verses, all of them in motion, all of them 
in order. They're as convincing a proof, 
these tiny universes, of God’s intelligence 
and beauty as the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. And their tininess may be 
pictured from the description given by 
William L. Lawrence, who says that 
atoms are so small that if a drop of 
water were magnified to the size of the 
earth the atoms in the drop would be 
smaller than oranges.” 

\nd God's providence—how does 
atomic energy show that forth? 

“In what, in the course of time, it can 
contribute to chemistry, physics, and 
biology, to agriculture, medicine,. and 





JOHN EDWARD DINEEN, who formerly 
taught at St. Joseph’s College in Phila- 
delphia, now does free-lance writing, includ- 
ing films for the U. S. Army. 
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industry—in other words, to the better- 
ment of life here on earth. Just as coal 
and the steam engine introduced the 
Industrial Era, atomic energy will in- 
troduce another historical era. I don’t 
say it will introduce Utopia. After all, 
the only real Utopia is Heaven. But in 
the hands of people of good will, atomic 
energy will make possible the gradual 
introduction of a tremendous number 
of natural blessings.” 

The smiling, serious, youthful-looking 
grandfather is obviously an enthusiast, a 
visionary. But he is not only that. Your 
notes on his career reassure you about 
that, and so does something in the man- 
ner of the man himself. He is not here 
in Washington merely to rhapsodize 


about atomic energy; he is here, along 


ball 





“was trustee for the miners. Mr. Van 
Horn was trustee for the operating com- 
panies. I was supposed to be a sort of 
impartial arbiter. Wanting to set up an 
actuarially sound administration of the 
fund, I asked on several occasions for 
reports from Mr. Lewis and Mr. Van 
Horn, but not receiving any I was left 
in the high-and-dry position of being 
impartial with nothing to be impartial 
about. So, although I was cordially urged 
to stay on, I resigned. My present posi- 
tion—the only one in public life I could 
be interested in—is far more demanding. 
And it’s indescribably rewarding.” 

Then he is off again, on the wonders 
of atomic energy. 

“We co-operate, you know, here on 
the Commission, with almost any busi- 
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Atomic explosion at Bikini. This power will be harnessed 


for constructive as well as 


with his fellow commissioners, mainly 
to see that practical use is made of it. 
More than one senator, when his name 
was submitted by President Truman for 
confirmation, went on record to com- 
mend the appointment. “A sound, 
widely experienced man.” “Understands 
practice as well as theory, theory as well 
as practice.” No, there was no hesitation 
whatever about confirming the appoint- 
ment of Thomas E. Murray. 

Mr. Murray, the son of a famous in- 
ventor, is an inventor himself. He holds 
two hundred patents in the fields of 
electricity and welding. Before his ap- 
pointment to the AEC, he was president 
of the Murray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a director and member of the 
finance committee of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, and a trustee of the Bank of 
New York. Back in 1932-40, moreover, 
he was receiver for the Interborough 
Rapid Transit of New York; and only 
a few years ago he was one of the three 
trustees of the United Mineworkers of 
America Welfare Fund. 

Recalling his connection with the 
miners’ fund, Mr. Murray seems wist- 
fully amused. “John Lewis,” he says, 


for destructive purposes 


ness, or any university, that shows an 
informed, responsible interest in the 
chemical, physical, or biological uses of 
atomic energy. Sometimes I wish that 
more businessmen and more educators 
would show a greater, more imaginative 
interest than they do. A number of 
Catholic educators, by the way, are show- 
ing the kind of interest we like to see. 
For years, they fought stanchly for the 
preservation of the humanities, and 
there they have done magnificent work. 
Now they are beginning to do really 
notable work in science, too. Lately a 
very representative proportion of stud- 
ents to whom we have awarded scholar- 
ships for special studies in atomic energy 
have been from Catholic universities 
and colleges.” 

Education and the humanities seem 
to possess as much interest for Mr. 
Murray as does science. In an address 
delivered at the Marquette University 
Commencement in June, 1950, his direct 
and indirect references to philosophy 
and literature were numerous, unforced, 
and apposite. Particularly telling was 
his quotation of lines from T. S. Eliot’s 
“The Rock”: 
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“Endless inventions, endless experi- 

ments 

Bringing knowledge of motion but not 

of stillness 

Knowledge of words and ignorance of 

the Word 

All our knowledge brings us nearer to 

our ignorance 

All our ignorance brings us nearer to 

death 

But nearness to death no nearer to 

Where is the life we have lost in 

living? 

Where is the wisdom we have lost in 

knowledge? 

The cycles of Heaven in twenty cen- 

turies 

Bring us farther from God and nearer 

to the dust.” 

“What,” commented Mr. Murray on 
these lines, “does it profit a man to 
know all atomic secrets and all science, 
if he loses his soul to hopelessness and 
despair? This downward trend in the 
affairs of mankind is the challenge that 
must be met successfully by you and 
the thousands of other graduates this 
June. Graduates who have been taught 
to build their lives on the only, ultimate, 
fundamental, independent _ reality— 


HE only outside office that Mr. Mur- 

ray is permitted to retain is that of 
trustee of Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart. With his frequent smile, 
the trustee claims that the office is not 
always as simple as dealing with atomic 
energy. “Relatives and friends,” he says, 
“ask me to put in a good word for their 
daughters with the college authorities. 
Taking their word for it that the 
daughters are as brilliant as they are 
beautiful, I put in the good word, of 
course. Only to have Mother President 
or Mother Dean ask me, in a friendly 
but significant way, if I, as a trustee, wish 
to see the college’s exacting standards 
of admission lowered!” 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Murray’s eleven 
children, three sons and two daughters 
are married, two sons are Jesuit scho- 
lastics, two sons and two daughters are 
still in various stages of their education. 

Hobbies? Mr. Murray has none. “I 
have found my inventions, my work, my 
family, and my grandchildren all quite 
satisfying.” 

In the two Murray homes, one in 
Manhattan in the New York diocese, 
the other on Long Island in the Brook- 
lyn diocese, there are chapels. “Those,” 
Mr. Murray explains, “are privileges I 
can be freely happy about without being 
personally proud of them. My father 
also had the privilege of a private 
oratory.” 

As a prominent Catholic layman and 
knight of three papal orders, Mr. Murray 
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EASTER LILIES 


by RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


One day I buried lily bulbs 

In earth’s dark tomb; 

They seemed too cold and lifeless 
To spring up into bloom. 

Today ascension lilies 

Are robed in white array. 

My thoughts are on an angel 

That rolled a stone away. 


re 
THEN RAN PETER 


by EARL BYRD 


What were these women tellin 
Before it yet was fully day 

All breathless between hope and fear 
They cried: “The stone is rolled away!” 


The weary men were not impressed; 
They hardly showed a faint surprise; 
They judged these women needed rest 
That sleepless watch had tricked "their eyes. 


It was as though the men had said: 

“All night they mourned and wept alone; 
But mourning will not wake the dead, 

Nor all their tears roll back the stone.” 


But one among them heard it all, 
An eager, fiery, fretful man. 

The rest might walk toward the pall: 
Not Peter. Peter ran. 


here 








has met three sovereign pontiffs. “I 
would,” he says, “sum them up by 
describing Pius the Tenth as angelic, 
Pius the Eleventh as dynamic, and 
Pius the Twelfth as magnetic. I share, 
you see, the general non-Catholic as well 
as Catholic impression of Pius the 
Twelfth. His genius, his piety, his sim- 
plicity, his personal interest in each 
individual man, woman, and child he 
meets are overwhelming. An amazing 
personality! 

“His command of the major European 
languages—English, German, French, 
Polish and so on—is well known. But 
during my Holy Year visit to Rome I 
was told by some Irish pilgrims that he 
addressed them in Gaelic—a language 
that only a few of those pilgrims 
understood!” 

It is not an official function of an 
Atomic Energy commissioner to discuss 
the present world crisis. All Mr. Murray 
would say about that was that, like most 
other people, he was hoping, praying, 
and working for the best—“‘which would, 
of course, be a just and lasting peace.” 

The possibilities of that kind of peace 
lead him, once again, to enthuse over 


the constructive, peaceful possibilities 
in atomic energy. And that leads him, 
without naming names, to discussing 
people. 

“There are,” he says, “lots of talented, 
well-balanced people interested in 
atomic energy. It’s a stimulation to meet 
them. But you meet, also, the usual 
scientific crackpots—men who practically 
prostrate themselves in adoration before 
material atoms and energy. Poor chaps! 
They have to adore something, don’t 
they? Fortunate those of us who can 
adore a personal Creator—a_ historical 
God-Man, Jesus Christ—a real, here-and- 
now Friend and Brother in the Blessed 
Sacrament.” 

When Thomas Murray, quiet, smiling, 
and sincere, talks like that, he doesn’t 
sound like a speaker addressing an audi- 
ence. He sounds simply like one human 
being talking casually and informally 
with another. You leave his office with 
the restored conviction that the great 
illumination of atomic energy can be a 
beautiful one. And that the great, an- 
nihilating heat, controlled and directed 
by men of good will, can be turned into 
a great, animating warmth. 
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e Low bidder on the reconstruction of the White House is—in.a sense 

a Christian Brother! Builder John McShain, of course, is a Christian 
Brother only by affiliation—an honor bestowed on him for his interest 
in the Institute of Christian Brothers and for his benefactions to the 
Brothers’ La Salle College in Philadelphia, his native city. 

Although he has built schools, hospitals, department stores, and 
other large structures, including the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment Building, the dapper, dynamic, youngish-fifty little man says 
that he would “rather break even on a memorial type of building than 
make a million on an uninspired warehouse.” Hence, along with the 
low bid on the White House, the low bids on the McShain-built 
Roosevelt Memorial in Hyde Park and the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington. 

Busier than the average busy man, McShain, recently designated by 
Pope Pius XII as a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Gregory, 
attends Mass almost daily and takes a personal interest not only in 
La Salle College and the Christian Brothers, but also in his parish 
Holy Name Society, the Catholic Philopatrian Literary Institute, 


























ictivities. Devoted to both his religion and his country, he is happy, 
he says, that here in America “the two loves can meet and mingle in 
a man’s heart.” 


Rosemont College, and other Philadelphian archdiocesan and civic 


John McShain, the builder 
and honorary Christian Brother 
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@ Just how closely tied up with the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—to counsel, to 
comfort, to instruct—the truly Catholic 
writer or editor must be is evident in the 
story of Julie Kernan. Descended on her 
Virginia mother’s side from Pocahontas, 
and on her father’s from an Irish physi- 
cian who came to this country about 1800, 
the young girl had a magnificent introduc- 
tion to Catholic scholarship when, straight 
from St. Patrick’s High School in Wash- 
ington, she became library assistant to the 
clerical orientalist, Dr. Henri Hyvernat. 
Miss Kernan next served as research editor 
for the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, meanwhile carrying on her 
studies at George Washington and Cath- 
olic Universities, and at Grenoble in 
France. She did research work for Michael 
Williams, with whom she later collabor- 
ated on The Shadow of the Pope and The 
Catholic Church in Action. Then for three 
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happy years she lived in Paris as secretary 
of the French Book Club, meeting and 
making friends with the leaders of the 
Catholic Revival in France. Returning to 
New York in 1935, Julie Kernan accepted 
the important post of religious editor for 
Longmans, Green & Company. Her fifteen 
years of service there bore fruit in several 
translations from the French—including 
Mauriac’s, Life of Christ—and in publica- 
tions by such representative Catholic 
authors as Jacques and Raissa Maritain, 
Father Dietrich von Hildebrand, Maura 
Laverty, Daniel Sargent, Theodore 
Maynard, etc. 

Between frequent visits to Paris—where 
her brother, Tom, (shown in the picture) 
supervises the French editions of Vogue 
and House and Garden—Julie Kernan 
now carries on her apostolate as religious 
manager for the David McKay Company. 
She declares she has “books in her blood.” 
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Prize Rookies 

It's time once again to take a flying 
trip through the major league training 
camps for a look-see at some of the prize 
rookies who may get an opportunity to 
set the leagues afire. As in the past, we 
will mention a few who will go on to 
stardom, while others noted will return 
quietly to the minors, hoping for an- 
other fling. Others, of course, will per- 
form more important chores for Uncle 
Sam. 


The National League 

Let’s start with the National League 
and the Champion Philadelphia Phils 
who, after their sound shellacking by 
the Yankees in the World Series, prob- 
ably feel that drastic measures are in 
order. On paper, anyway, the Phils don’t 
seem to offer too much strength in the 
way of newcomers. However, a poten- 
tial star of the future looms up in the 
person of William (Bill) Loos, a left- 
handed hitting outfielder who has been 
in organized ball only two years. After 
playing with the University of Connec- 
ticut, Loos made his pro bow with Terre 
Haute in the Three Eye League in 1949. 
Batting only .235 in 22 games, he was 
shifted to Portland in the New England 
League, where he hit his stride and 
slugged away for .318 and drove in 44 
runs. Changes seem to do him good. Last 
year he started with Utica, failed to get 
going, and was transferred to Wilming- 
ton. Here he again batted .318. 

The runner-up Dodgers hope to make 
a star of Brooklyn-born Steve Lembo, 
who because of illness appeared very lit- 
tle last year despite the fact that he was 
on the roster of four different clubs, last 
of which was the Dodgers. Before em- 
barking on his pro career, he played 
most of his baseball in the shadows of 
Ebbets Field at New Utrecht High 
School and in the Kiwanis League which 
played its games on the famed Parade 
Grounds in Brooklyn. Steve’s hustling 
reached the ears of the Brooklyn organ- 
ization which lost no time signing him 
for Newport News, where, after a brief 
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by DON DUNPHY 


stay, he was shipped to Zanesville. That 
was in 1944 and he batted .314 for the 
Ohio State League team. He entered the 
service and returned near the close of 
1946, hitting only .206 for Johnstown in 
the Mid-Atlantic League. Next stop was 
Newport News in ’47 and a .228 batting 
mark. Then Pueblo in '48, where in 94 
games he batted .286, knocked in 51 
runs, and in one game drove in seven 
with a homer, a double, and two singles 
in four trips to the plate. Was moved 
up to Montreal in ’49 and lifted’ his 
average to .293. Rid of the illness which 
held him back last year, Lembo may 
well be carried by the Brooks all year. 

The New York Giants hope to 
strengthen their catching with Rafael 
(Ray) Noble, which is pronounced No- 
blay. If the young receiver proves his 
worth, Leo Durocher’s well-known pen- 
chant for shifting players from position 
to position may give rise to the question, 
“Where play, Noble?” The squat catcher 
has had but two years in organized ball 
but shows signs of future greatness. Jer- 





sey City signed him in 1949 after seeing 
him catch for the New York Cubans of 
the Negro National League. With the 
little Giants of that year, he appeared 
in 67 games and hit .259. His receiving 
was good. Last season with Oakland, he 
continued to impress as a backstop, and 
his batting mark jumped to a fine .316. 
He played in 110 games for the Oaks, 
hit 15 homers, and batted in 76 tallies. 
He was also the league’s outstanding 
catcher, his .993 fielding mark being tops 
in the circuit. He also tied for the lead 
in making double plays, with 12. 

The Boston Braves have high hopes 
for Bob Addis, a left-handed hitting out- 
fielder who was purchased from the 
Brooklyn organization at the same time 
as Sam Jethroe. This will be his second 
visit to the Braves training camp and he 
earned it by his play at Milwaukee last 
season, where he topped the American 
Association in batting. His mark was 
.323. Addis has been in pro ball since 
1943, when he launched his career with 
Wellsville in the Pony League. During 
the war he was with the Marines. 

Through the years the St. Louis Car- 
dinals have brought up some prize rook- 
ies and they hope Lawrence (Symphony) 
Ciaffone will join the parade of greats. 
When he first appeared in the Cardinals’ 
training camp, he reported as a catcher, 
but now he returns as an outfielder, 
having ‘made the switch during the 1949 
season, when he returned to the minors. 
The position isn’t new to him though. 
Last year with Rochester he batted .324. 

The Chicago Cubs, who are in the 
midst of a big rebuilding job, hope to 
get some help from Bob Kelly, a right- 
hander who has been with the organ- 
ization three years and is regarded 
highly. He was signed after a spectac- 





Offer Accepted 
> When Larry McPhail sold his Brooklyn stock 
to a syndicate headed by Branch Rickey, the latter 
church-going gentleman wasted no time cleaning 
out McPhail’s desk. The new prexy was assisted 
in his rummaging by front-office executive John 


McDonald. ‘ 


Rickey, a teetotaler, reached into the back sec- 
tion of a drawer and hauled out a fifth. 
he said to McDonald, “you’d expect McPhail to 
keep something like this around here.” 


“Aha,” 





McDonald clucked and shook his head. 


Rickey thought a moment, then said: “I guess we might as well 
leave it here to use for medicinal purposes.” 


McDonald agreed and watched sadly as Rickey stowed the medicine 


away. 


Months later, Rickey decided to make the model Mr. McDonald 
general manager of Montreal, Brooklyn’s farm club in the Inter- 


national League. 


He called McDonald into the office. 


“Mac,” he asked, “how would you like to have the Canadian club?” 


McDonald's eyes lit up. 
“Sure,” he said. 


“Where’s the bottle?” 


——Hal Lebovitz in the Cleveland News 
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ular career with the Camp Lee, Va., 
team. The former Ohio University star 
posted fifteen victories for that team, in- 
cluding five one hitters. Before going 
into service he played sand-lot ball. He 
finished last season with Des Moines, 
winning and losing five with an earned 
run average of 3.05. 

Infield strength for the Cincinnati 
Reds comes in the person of Roy McMil- 
lan, whose sensational fielding with the 
Tulsa Texas League Club last season 
caused writers to call him “The Phan- 
tom” and “Radar.” A shortstop, he has 
been in the Reds’ organization for four 
years. In 1950 he not only was great in 
the field, but he seemed to find his bat- 
ting cye as well, for he lifted his mark 
to .274. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates, who sorely 
need help, hope to get some from Alfred 
(Stretch) Grunwald, a left-handed first 
sacker who stands 6 feet, 4 and 14 inches. 
He starred at Fremont High in Los 
Angeles. After early minor league ex- 
perience he opened the 1950 campaign 
at Indianapolis. He was hitting .333 
when he was shifted to New Orleans 
where he wound up hitting .320 in 99 
games, including 10 homers. 


The American League 

N THE American League, the Cham- 

pion New York Yankees usually come 
up with a prize rookie or two. This time 
it could be Henry Kilgariff Workman, 
who comes up from Kansas City with 
an outfielder-infielder tag, having played 
some 90 games in the outer garden and 
44 at first base for the Blues last summer. 
He compiled a batting mark of .267, 
which doesn’t reflect his true worth, as 
he drove in 88 runs, had 23 homers. Of 
English-Irish descent and a native of Los 
Angeles, Hank was graduated in 1948 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In 1949, his first full season as.a 
pro, he played with Newark and-Kansas 
City. He is not expected to displace 
Hank Bauer or Joe DiMaggio, but he 
could give Gene Woodling and Cliff 
Mapes a run for the third outfield berth. 

The Detroit Tigers look for help in 
the future from pitcher Kenneth Wil- 
liam Fremming, a twenty-one-year-old 
mound hopeful whose contract was pur- 
chased last September from Toledo. For 
the Hens, the husky right-hander got 
into 34 games, won 7, and lost 15. Of 
German descent and a native of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Ken played Legion and high 
school ball before breaking in with 
Jamestown of the Pony League in 1947 
and 1948. In 1949 he hurled for Flint 
of the Central League, winning 15 
games and having an E.R.A. of 2.63. 

Among others, the Boston Red Sox 
will take a good look at infielder Fred 
James Hatfield, who starred at third 
base for Birmingham in 1950, batting an 
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even .300. He played in 141 games, belt- 
ing 27 homers and driving in 101 runs 
for the Barons. Standing better than 
six feet and nicknamed “Hattie,” he 
played Legion ball around Troy, N. C., 
attended Alabama State, and entered the 
pro field with Greensboro in 1942 short- 
ly before going into the service. Last 
year he led the Southern Association 
third basemen afield. He lives in East 
Tallahassee, Ala. 

Outfielder Harry Simpson carries the 
nickname “Goodie,” and the Cleveland 
Indians think it may be prophetic, for 
his chances of making the big time ap- 
pear better than average. The tall Negro 
ball-hawk spent the 1950 season with 





Hank Bauer vs. another Hank? 


San Diego. He batted .323 in 178 games 
and drove in 156 runs to top the Pacific 
Coast League in this department. He 
also led the circuit in total bases with 
403, tied for the lead in triples, and 
slammed 33 homers. This in only his 
second year in organized ball. He makes 
his home with his wife, daughter, and 
son in Dalton, Ga. 

Folks in New Jersey will be watching 
with interest the trial the Chicago White 
Sox give Constantine Keriazakos, who 
has a frame almost as long as his name 
since he stands 6 feet and 3 and 1% inches. 
A native of West Orange, N. J., and of 
Greek-German descent, he attended Col- 
gate University in 1949, entered pro ball 
last year with Memphis, and for a nine- 
teen-year-old did well. He got into 29 
games for the Chicks, winning 11 and 
losing 8. He had 104 strike-outs in 182 
innings. He was signed as a five-figure 
bonus player by the White Sox, who 
liked his prep school record at Mont- 





clair, N. J., where he won 26 and lost 
only 3. In the state tourney he twice 
fanned 21 men in nine-inning games. 
The Washington Senators have a po- 
tential infield star in the person of 
James Runnels, who goes by the nick- 
name of “Pete.” He was purchased last 
September from Texarkana of the Big 
State loop. He had a good season in 
1950, hitting .330 in 144 games as the 
Texarkana shortstop. He drove in 83 
runs, had 10 homers and 38 doubles, 
and his 131 runs scored was second high 
in the league. He is six feet tall and bats 
left-handed. : 
Outfielder Frank Saucier has a good 
chance of winning a regular berth with 
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Steve Lembo—no longer ill 


the St. Louis Browns. On option last 
summer to San Antonio, he hit .343 to 
win the Texas League batting cham- 
pionship and was named minor league 
player of the year. He played his first 


- pro ball with Belleville of the Illinois 


State Circuit in 1948. He works for an 
oil company in Tulsa in the off-season. 
The name is pronounced “So-shay.” 
Infielder Louis Limmer is counted on 
to make a real fight for the first-base job 
of the Philadelphia Athletics. A left- 
handed hitter standing two inches over 
six feet, Lou played 144 games with St. 
Paul of the American Association last 
year, and is usually a fair hitter. That 
he hits for distance is shown by the fact 
that he totaled 261 bases on 139 hits. A 
native of New York City, he played his 
first season with Lexington of the North 
Carolina League in 1947. In the off- 
season he does repair work on refriger- 
ators, but there’s nothing cool about 
his chances of winning a regular berth. 
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T Solemn High Mass, the deacon 

represents the people and assists the 
priest. As our representative, he brings 
the material of the sacrifice to the altar. 
As the priest’s assistant, he stands by 
him, supporting his arm as the priest 
lifts up the chalice. And when the time 
has come, the deacon distributes, with 
the priest, the Fruit of the sacrifice in 
Holy Communion. 

Here we may see something of the 
relationship which Mary bears to Jesus 
and to us. For Mary brought to the 
sacrifice of the Cross the material of 
that sacrifice, the Body that was taken 
from her flesh. From this point of view, 
Mary is our representative. And in the 
very act of being “lifted up,” Christ was 
supported by His Mother, for the 
Evangelist tells us that she “stood by 
the Cross” of her Divine Son. 

Nor did Mary's ministry end there. 
By the will of God, she is ordained to 
distribute the fruits of Calvary’s Sacrifice. 
For what is true of Mary is that all the 
graces we receive come to us through 
her, as through a universal channel of 
salvation and sanctification. 

rhe power to form Christ in us is, of 
course, an exclusively divine power. For 
we are born, “not of blood nor of the 
will of the flesh nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” But just as her body gave 
nourishment to the physical life of the 
God-Man within her, so to Mary has 
been committed the nourishment of our 
spiritual life. 


HIS is because Mary is the Mother 

4 of Christ, the Whole Christ, head and 
members. For even as she is the Mother 
of God by bringing forth her “First- 
born,” who is consubstantial with the 
Eternal Father, so Mary is the Mother 
of men. For Christ, says Saint Paul, is 
the First-Born of many brethren.” 

Theologians tells us that what Jesus 
was to Mary at Bethlehem, we were to 
her on Calvary. They say that as Mary 
physically brought forth her Divine Son 
without pain in the cave, so she brought 
forth all men spiritually on Calvary in 
the travail of her transfixed heart. 

When we come, in spirit, to Calvary 
with these truths in mind, we begin to 
see more clearly the meaning of those 
words which Jesus from the Cross ad- 
dressed to His Mother, ‘“‘Woman, behold 
thy son!” 

rhe truth is that Jesus asked Mary 
to accept St. John and all His disciples 
for what they are, the sons of God. 
Mary's attitude to John is determined 
by the fact that John and all who are 
baptized “receive the power to become,” 
by grace, “the sons of God.” 

From His Cross, Jesus simply required 
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A Word For 
4 Sword 





by 
HILARY SWEENEY, C. P. 


Mary bore Christ in a 
stable. She bore us under the 


Cross on Calvary 


Mary to acknowledge this fact. He asked 
her to consider not her natural rela- 
tionship to Him, but her supernatural 
relationship to us. 

Jesus knew that this thought would 
be consolation enough for His Mother 
in her sorrow over the prospect of losing 
Him for a while. So Mary is a Mother 
in the tradition of Rachel, the mother 
of Joseph, the Patriarch. Separation from 
Joseph was the very condition of his 
saving his brethren from the famine. 

Separation is the law of all life—not 
less of the Christian life. The philoso- 
pher, the scientist, the mechanic, each 
separates part from part in order to see 
the whole better. The politician divides, 
in order to conquer the parts and enter 
them again into a greater unity. So the 
separation of death, in the Christian 
view, is not a final thing, but a prelude 
to a greater union. 

Indeed, in that noblest of human 
unions, marriage, not riches nor poverty, 
not sickness nor health, not virtue nor 





the lack of it, but only death shall part 
the spouses. 

How bitter life would become, did we 
conclude from this that the separation 
which death effects tears us forever from 
the object of our love, did there not 
exist a bond which not even death can 
sunder. But that bond exists, and it is 
the very life of God Himself, which He 
has willed to share with men. And those 
who share it, have each, in each other, 
a pledge that their love will never die, 
their union never be dissolved. 

Why could St. Paul say so confidently: 
“I am sure that neither death nor life... 
nor things present nor things to come 
. +. mor any other creature will be able 
to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus.” It is because 
he possessed in himself a life that death 
does not take away. 

So when our Saviour bowed His head 
on Calvary, He was indeed separated 
from His Mother according to human 
nature, but never for an instant accord- 
ing to Divine Grace. 

It is to this Mother, whose sweet soul 
experienced the bitter sword of human 
separation, that Jesus has committed the 
care of His Divine Life in us. We are 
indeed her children, bearing in our- 
selves the life of her Son. That life in 
us needs to grow, but it will grow only 
by an increase from above, and it will 
grow only under the loving care of the 
Mother of Divine Grace. 

Let us, then, not make it too difficult 
for Mary to see her Son in us, and let 
us take comfort in the thought that in 
this life we possess a bond, with all who 
live by the same Life, of a union which 
death can never sever. 


ARY waited until they placed the 

lifeless body of her Son in the tomb 
and sealed it fast. Bitter to her was the 
rolling of that stone, bitter the memory 
of that corpse, once her very flesh. 

But Mary knew that now, by His 
death, the only wall of separation was 
broken down, the veil of the Temple 
was rent. She knew that the wall of this 
stone would give way before the power 
of His resurrection. 

She knew that Jesus was living still— 
that in her soul He lived, not the moral 
existence of a memory, but the mysteri- 
ous life of grace. 

Let us learn this lesson of Mary's final 
sorrow and of Jesus’ last word to her. 
Those who have gone before us, in 
death, possess still by sanctifying grace 
a wonderful community of life with us 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

And as Jesus is the First-Born of many 
brethren, so He is the “First-Born from 
the dead.” 
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TROUBLE IN THE GLEN 
256 pages. 
$2.75 


By Maurice Walsh. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Maurice Walsh has had 
his day. This novel 
plainly shows it was 
a good day, while it 
lasted. He wrote not 
only about small, dark, 
sad men out of Erin 
into Scotland, where 
the ut down the r 
blond pat big Saxon Maurice Walsh 
beasts for love of their Frances Marys, 
but he also wrote some grand cloak-and- 
sword tales. One of them, Blackcock’s 
Feather, deserves to be ranked with the 
lesser Stevenson, and the story of Paddy 
Bawn Enright, which first appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post and was later 
improved upon and written into his 
Green Rushes, bears many retellings. 
Maurice Walsh has written pleasant ro- 
mances, with an occasional failing, a 
lapsing into mawkish, quaint sentimen- 
tality that would even embarrass Sir 
James Barrie himself. But in this last 
book, the quaintness and the romantical 
nonsense are past all bearing; this was 
a very difficult book to read, it was that 
bad. 

The hero, an R.A.F. ace, a baronet 
called Gawain Micklethwaite, and he de- 
serves to be so called, returns from the 
wars and finds his beloved glen debarred 
to Albannachs and Eirrenachs and Sas- 
senachs by a Hispano-Scots hidalgo with, 
you've guessed it, a queer and darling 
daughter, while Alsuin, a bed-ridden 
child, urges Gawain on to derring-do. 
The darling daughter’s name is Iosabel, 
and among other name-calling that Mr. 
Walsh has recently indulged in, there is 
Aodh and Cejador. The portrait of 
Maurice Walsh on the dust jacket of this 
book shows him hale and hearty. May 
he stay that way and not write any more 
books like this one. 





W. B. READY. 


THE FIRE IN THE DUST 


By Francis MacManus. 256 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00 
With this book, Francis MacManus 


strides, with the great paces of a Fionn 
MacCumhal, into the very front ranks 
of Irish novelists. If his paces continue 
so nobly, it might well be that in no 
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time at all he will be looking back over 
his shoulder at laggardly writers like 
O’Faolain and O'Connor, floundering 
now in the acerbity of anticlericalism. 

For MacManus is not only a great 
Irish writer; he is a great Catholic 
writer. He has the wisdom of his Faith, 
the quiet, silent wisdom; and of modern 
cocksureness not a trace. The theme of 
his newest novel, the first I think to be 
published in the United States, is sim- 
ple. It is the warm, breathing sensitivity 
that underlies true Catholicism as op- 
posed to the Jansenistic’outer forms of 
morality of women who ostentatiously 
rattle their rosaries and never know that 
caritas means not chill charity but kindly 
love. 

It is a story told in the small town of 
Kilkenny, where the author passed his 
boyhood, a story of a meddling busybody 
of a woman, “tall, black, and erect as a 
requiem candlestick.” It is the sentient 
account of the tragedy that was brought 
about by her pietistic officiousness. It is 
a tragic story, but MacManus has cov- 
ered the starkness with his own warmth 
and kindly understanding. 

It has latterly been the fashion of 
French Catholic novelists to point out 
that those who are formally pious need 
not necessarily be holy. MacManus routs 
their best efforts in a book that James 
Joyce might have written had he to him- 
self been true. For there is in the book 
the “terrible beauty” of which Yeats 
once wrote. It is a novel that once read 
will be long remembered. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


MRS. GAILEY 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 310 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00 


Both as a study in hu- 
man frailties and as a 
diatribe against the 
outmoded British class 
system, Mrs. Gailey is 
immediately — success- 
ful. It is written with 
a mature and discrim- + 
inating artistry en- 

countered in very few 5. Kayo-Senith 
novelists today. That is not to label the 
story a lovely, lilting caper for the chil- 
dren’s hour, however; to the contrary, 
it is a sobering, reflective tale of petty 
spite and snobbery that infected the 





Sussex community of Doleham and in- 
evitably erupted in tragedy because of 
the nature of the people involved. 

Engaged as secretary to Lesley Bullen, 
the impractical and socially gauche mis- 
tress of Waters Farm, Rosamund Gailey 
was determined to use the position to 
her best personal advantage. But though 
a common and empty-headed little 
woman aspiring to loftier things, she 
lacked the toughness to look after her 
own interests properly. Detoured by 
pity for her awkward, well-meaning em- 
ployer—and, incidentally, hoping to re- 
venge the contemptuous thrusts of Les- 
ley’s mother, Iris Winrow—Mrs. Gailey 
plunged the sensitive girl into a love 
affair that was to invite sure disaster. 
Once roused from her protectively de- 
tached dreams, Lesley was unable to es- 
cape back into them again or face the 
threatening world of reality. 

The author has done a masterful job‘ 
in measuring the conflict between Mrs. 
Winrow and Mrs. Gailey and their con- 
sequent responsibility for thoughtlessly 
trespassing in the life of a fellow crea- 
ture. Though superficially opposite, the 
two women are somewhat akin through 
their weakness—Iris, supremely self-cen- 
tered and “clinging to a state of things 
that’s over and done with;” Rosamund, 
mentally and spiritually unprovided— 
and their weakness is a contributing fac- 
tor in Lesley’s ultimate undoing. 


LOIS SLADE. 
MORNING JOURNEY 

By James Hilton. 345 pages. 

Atlantic, Little, Brown. $3.00 


A group of small-minded people floun- 
dering in lush wealth or dire poverty 
could sum up Hollywood. It apparently 
does for Mr. Hilton in his latest novel, 
Morning Journey. Glibly written but a 
little too compact, it tells the story of 
the tawdry lives of a better-than-average 
actress, Carey Arundel, Irish-born and 
convent-bred, a pompous movie direc- 
tor, Paul Saffron, and a New York 
banker, Austen Bond—the usual bedrag- 
gled triangle, spruced up with the 
banker and a divorce. There are, of 
course, a lot of other characters who trail 
these three as they sprint around Europe 
and America. One remembers the rich 
lawyer, the astronomer, the Scotch but- 
ler, the “big” Hollywood producer, and 
the writer who can “think.” 

Each character conveys in some way 
directly, or indirectly, Mr. Hilton’s mes- 
sage that picturemaking is at best an 
industry; “art is all right but it usually 
did not pay.” This comes out directly at 
the Critics Dinner when Saffron tosses 
his barbed thanks for an award. “This 
place, (Hollywood),” he says, “is full of 
craftsmen who might have been artists 
if only they had stayed away.” 
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WU CHING-HSIUNG 


who became 





JOHN WU 


and wrote 


BEYOND EAST AND WEST 


is by all odds the most surprising convert of 
this century. He is one of China’s leading 
lawyers, one-time President of the Inter- 
national Court at Shanghai, principal author 
of the new Chinese constitution of the mid- 
thirties. He is not only a surprising convert, 
he is a surprising Catholic—so totally Cath- 
olic, so totally Chinese. He tells us that in 
ntering the Church he lost nothing of what 
1¢ had but only gained new treasures: and 
you feel that this must be so—he could never 
have been more Chinese than he is now. You 
will find him one of the most delightful 
people you have met in years. Illustrated. 
$3.50. Ready April 11th. 


THE HIGH GREEN HILL 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Essays on a variety of subjects, among them 
the Mass, the Magnificat, the Blessed Trinity, 
the Apostolate of Satan (a frightening one) 
and Confession and Health of Soul. Father 
Vann is always so full of ideas he sets you 
thinking, which is perhaps one reason why 
his books are so much more enjoyable than 
,ost “spiritual reading.” Ready, $2.25 


SONG AT THE SCAFFOLD 


by Gertrud von Le Fort 


\ reprint of the story of the martyrdom of a 
convent of Carmelite nuns in the French 
Revolution, wonderfully told by one of 
Germany’s leading novelists. Ready. $2.25 


EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER 
by Father X 


to remind you that if you haven’t met 
Father X yet you are missing something. 


Tia 
pUSt 


Did you remember to send in your 
name for the 12-page paper we bring 
out every two months or so? Write to 
leresa MacGill and ask for Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET and it will 
come free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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The easy morals of Carey Arundel 
are highlighted throughout. Quietly 
pleased with her ability to attract men, 
she loses the only one, Saffron, that she 
really wanted. In the end she stands 
defeated and helpless, watching him as 
he lies desperately ill, and wonders, “If 
he dies, what will I do? Will I be free 
or will freedom be ‘another kind of 
bondage to all I can remember?” 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Hil- 
ton has erred on the Catholic ruling on 
mixed marriages. Such errors could be 
avoided with a minimum of effort, but 
let stand they mar the author’s honesty 
of purpose. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


GRAIN OF THE WOOD 

By Michael Home. 262 pages. 

Macmillan Co. $3.00 
Grain of the Wood is a quiet, homely 
narrative of how Ted Burling gets his 
start as a dealer in antiques. Coming 
of good farming stock and, at eighteen, 
left to shift for himself, he decides to 
drive round the countryside looking for 
odds and ends of old furniture. Not that 
he knows much about them, but he can 
learn, he thinks; he has a natural feeling 
for fine wood, wood that has been weath- 
ered and worked over by humble, know- 
ing hands. He is willing to begin in a 
small way, learns how to dicker with the 
country folk, how to bid at sales, and 
how not to be pushed into too high 
bidding by the ring of dealers. 

The narrative is solidly built up, made 
up, as it is, of innumerable small inci- 
dents and exact and interesting informa- 
tion about the trade. Mr. Home’s family, 
yeoman-farmer stock, has lived for hun- 
dreds of years in the section of Norfolk 
represented in this novel. He has long 
been an amateur collector of antiques, 
so that he knows his subject well. He has 
a genuine feeling for character, is 
steeped in the traditions of the country- 
side, and knows how to give life to a 
simple narrative by a steadily mounting 
tension which is never allowed to be- 
come dramatic. Ted Burling is a sturdy, 
likable, independent man—he learns the 
hard way, but what he learns is his for- 
ever. If some of the characters are slight- 
ly idealized, that can be overlooked, for 
the special quality of the novel is that 
of a tale quietly unfolded by the fireside, 
where character is merely indicated, not 
created in the round. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


THE SPIRIT OF LOVE 

By C. F. Kelley. 287 pages. 

Harper & Bros. $3.50 
At a time when counterfeits of love, such 
as emotional infatuation or sexual at- 
traction, are flaunted everywhere, it is 
refreshing to pick up a book on genuine 
love. The author, basing his work on the 
writings of St. Francis de Sales, attempts 
to present the Salesian concept of that 








Wing 
our 


Author of Send Forth Thy Light, The 
Priest at His Prie-Dieu and others 


MODERN MAN, a Jesuit priest — 

Father Nash talks with you about 
your problems as a Catholic. With the 
warm and personal interest of a close 
friend, he goes over the day to day trials 
you undergo in a world distracted by 
everything from singing commercials to 
the atom bomb. He realistically cites the 
forces of evil which hammer and tear at 
every man’s soul. And with equal realism 
he tells you how to overcome these forces 
—to develop a vibrant, living faith—one 
which is not the exclusive property of 
saints and religious, but can be attained 
by every Catholic no matter how busy or 
distracted he may be. 


At bookstores $3.00 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., New York 11 
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A balanced and impartial account 
of the facts in the case of Therese 
Neuman, the stigmatic of Kon- 
nersreuth, based on personal ob- 
servation and already published 
material, much of which has not 
yet appeared in English. The au- 
thor examines the sanctity and 
mysticism of Therese Neumann 
in the light of Scripture and of 
the Doctors and Saints of the 
Church, without placing undue 
emphasis on the many strange 
phenomena manifest in her. The 
author reached the opinion she 
offers here only after exhaustive 
examination of the many accepted 
authorities who have written on 
the case. Ready Soon. $2.25 
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mighty force which has shaped the natu- 
ral and supernatural lives of men from 
the beginning of creation. He is inter- 
ested mostly in supernatural love, the 
animating principle of Christianity. 

Salesian love is not effeminate or sen- 
timental; neither is it harsh or cold. It 
follows the middle way. So does the 
spirituality of the saint which, reflecting 
his gentle and cordial character, would 
have all cultivate a posture de sauviteé. 

Mr. Kelley draws interesting but some- 
times farfetched analogies between ele- 
ments in St. Francis’ teachings and those 
found in various systems of religion and 
philosophy. He quotes the Upanishads 
of ancient India with the Introduction 
to a Devout Life, associates Brahman 
with God, and places the pagan Stoic 
beside the Christian ascetic. 

After devoting the first half of his 
work to the clarification of the Salesian 
concept of love and its theology, the 
author in the second half endeavors to 
portray St. Francis as the great spiritual 
director. The portrayal is excellent, but 
the material on contemplation is con- 
fusing. 

In spite of defects, this book has much 
to offer anyone deeply interested in the 
spiritual life and above all in Salesian 
spirituality. Jacques Maritain is right 
when he says in his foreword that this 
work “bears the mark of this very spir- 
ituality.” 

ANGELUS M. KOPP, 0.C.D. 


THE CASE OF 
THERESE NEUMANN 
By Hilda C. Graef. 
The Newman Press. 


162 pages. 

$2.00 
It will surprise, perhaps shock, many 
American Catholics to learn that there 
are Catholic theologians and physicians 
who question, even deny, the super- 
natural origin of the stigmata, ecstasies, 
prophetic spirit, and inedia of Therese 
Neumann. 

Dr. Poray-Madeyski, a medical expert 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the 
late Dom Aloys Mager, O.S.B., author 
of several learned works on the Psychol- 
ogy of Mysticism, Father Thurston, S.]J., 
also deceased, an authority in the diffi- 
cult field of psychic phenomena, Dr. 
Michael Waldmann, Professor of Mys- 
tical Theology and Parapsychology at 
the Seminary of Regensburg, who has 
followed the Neumann case since 1926, 
concur in the conclusion that Therese’s 
stigmata, ecstasies, etc., are not of super- 
natural origin. 

Hilda Graef presents the difficulties 
in the Neumann case, which have led 
these authorities to their adverse judg- 
ment. The principal difficulties are: sim- 
ilarities in Therese’s behavior, ecstasies, 
wounds to well-documented cases of 
hysterics and cataleptics found in the 
files of medical history; striking differ- 
ences between Therese’s case and au- 
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thentic stigmatics, e.g., St. Gemma Gal- 
gani; the attitude of Father Naber 
(Therese’s confessor since her thirteenth 
year), a pious priest indeed, but whose 
direction of his extraordinary penitent 
shows a disconcerting ignorance, or at 
least disregard, of some very basic prin- 
ciples of mystical theology; Therese’s 
surprising lack of devotion to the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord, her intolerance of 
criticism. In view of the evidence, the 
author’s conclusion is prudent and in 
perfect agreement with sound theology: 
“A supernatural origin of the phenom- 
ena exhibited by Therese Neumann is 
not necessarily demanded by the evi- 
dence at our disposal which, admittedly, 
is not as complete, in many respects, as 
one might desire. Rather must we affirm 
at this point that the greatest caution 
and circumspection ought to be exer- 
cised by anyone who approaches this 
case with the intention of a serious 
investigation. The protest published re- 
cently in the Osservatore Romano 
against credulity in such religious phe- 
nomena would indicate that the Church 
wants her children to adopt her own 
prudent, cautious attitude. 
RICHARD KUGELMAN, C. P. 


THE ISLANDERS 

By Joseph Auslander & 

Audrey Wurdemann. 305 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 
It is indeed unfortunate that a second- 
rate novel should focus attention only 
on the seamy side of the lives of a few 
members of the famous little colony of 
Greek Americans who have made a 
thriving business out of diving for 
sponges off the Florida coast. 

In fact, The Islanders should make 
Greeks everywhere hopping mad. With 
a flood of suave, meaningless writing, 
the authors have crumbled the high 
ideal of womanhood prized by the 
Greeks, and made a kind of charming 
but superstitious rite out of the ancient 
Greek Orthodox ritual. 

The story is essentially that of Christ- 
idos and Spiros, owners of the Parthe- 
non Bar and Grill in Turtle Run, and 
their trials in rearing their now mar- 
riageable sons and daughters. It is espe- 
cially hard for Christidos when his 
daughter Zoe’s long engagement to his 
partner’s son, Philip, is broken by the 
latter. From then on, she shares the 
spotlight with her brother, Stephen, who 
rebels at learning to dive and turns to 
stealing. In getting Zoe married, the 
tale has a kind of Jane Eyre twist when 
she falls in love with Alexis Dragoumis, 
an impoverished Greek noble, blinded 
in the last war and visiting America in 
the hope doctors can restore his sight. 
He is divorced and her father will ob- 
ject, but “from the first time she had 
gone to the sheltered slopes with him 
she had dedicated herself to what he 








might need.” 
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Operates with a simple, 
silent kerosene burner 


® Keeps food fresh 

®@ Preserves medicine and vaccines 
® Has no motor to wear 

© Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Re- 
frigerators have been serving mission- 
aries in remote areas throughout the 
world. Its freezing system operates with- 
out using moving parts. There’s no ma- 
chinery to wear or break down. That’s 
why Servel lasts longer . . . gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 

Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And 
it’s easily adapted for either household or 
medical use. For prices and descriptive 
folders, contact your mission board in 
the United States. 
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“A story of real charm” 
—N. Y. Times 











The FAITH 
of Mrs. Kelleen 


By KATHERINE MARY 
FLANNIGAN 


The true-life heroine 
of “Mrs. Mike” 


A hauntingly moving story of Ire- 
land many years ago. “The char- 
acter of the widow is beautifully 
developed. Here is sadness, peace 
in suffering, and the faith which 
can and does move mountains. 
... The reader will find the pace 
and the suspense of the unusual 
tale most dramatic. It is a hard 
book to put down before the 
last page.”—-The Sign 


At all bookstores—$3.00 
Lj COWARD-McCANN, INC., N. Y. 16. 
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Blatantly sentimental, the story final- 
ly peters out after an accidental killing 
and a consequent suicide. It is an unin- 
spiring novel in which the plot and 
characters never seem to be quite cer- 
tain of any direction except it be down- 
hill. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL 
By Ronald Knox. 
Sheed & Ward. 

This little book con- 
sists of five Lenten ser- 
mons given at West- 
minster Abbey. The 
author, well known for 
his translation of the 
Bible, states the pur- 
pose of this volume in 
the first chapter en- 
titled: “Saint Paul’s 
Approach.” “I want to study Saint Paul’s 
letters in isolation, forgetting for the 
moment that we have any Christian tra- 
dition, any Gospel narrative to supple- 
ment them... . I want you to see what 
an admirable blueprint you can get, 
even so, of the Christian world-picture 
simply from listening to what Saint Paul 
has to tell us.” 

In his usual lucid style, Monsignor 
Knox describes the relationship of Saint 
Paul’s writings with the Gospels. There 
was no borrowing on the part of Saint 
Paul. He saw clearly the purpose of the 
Gospels and was almost impatient to 
complete our knowledge of Christ and 
His doctrine. The Gospels contain the 
history of Christ’s life and fulfill the 
apologetic mission of proving the divin- 
ity of Christ by His words and works. 
For Saint Paul, as the author states, 
“once you accept Christ, and are united 
to Him by baptism, everything becomes 
different; He who was once a dead Hero 
is now a living Friend.” 

In the succeeding chapters, the au- 
thor shows how Saint Paul completes the 
Gospel narrative by giving us the theol- 
ogy of Christ as the second Adam, 
Christ in the Mystical Body of the 


72 pages. 
$1.75 
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Church, and the relationship between 
the Old and New Testaments in reveal- 
ing Christ in His fullness. 

The author calls his book a blueprint. 
Though concise, profound, and illumi- 
nating, it remains just an. admirable 
blueprint. The reader will wish that the 
busy Monsignor could have presented it 
in a more complete form. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


STORIES FROM HOLY WRIT 
By Helen Waddell. 244 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2.75 

Those who have admired, over many 

years, the limpid beauty of Helen Wad- 

dell’s prose and have wished that she 
would take up her pen more often will 
welcome this small book. 

In Stories From Holy Writ, Miss Wad- 
dell turns her art on the Bible. Here 
again her delicate feeling for the an- 
tique world and its customs and her abil- 
ity to recreate the scene give ancient 
events new fire. 

Most of the stories were first published 
between 1914 and 1920 in a missionary 
magazine. Dr. Waddell wanted to try her 
hand at writing for children, but, like 
Lewis Carroll, she found that her ef- 
forts were seized and adopted by en- 
thusiastic adults. 

The passage on Jacob the Supplanter 
is typical of her style, a style chaste and 
refined, yet having a kind of subtle force 
and vigor. “God did not want Jacob’s 
tithes: He wanted Jacob. But it was 
twenty years before Jacob found that 
out. 

“But there was a bigger mistake that 
he might have made, and he did not. It 
would have been easy for Jacob when 
the morning came, with the sunlight 
filling the valley, and the blue sky with 
white clouds sailing where the top of 
the stairway had been, to think that it 
was not real, that he had made it up in 
his sleep. But he did not do that. He 
knew that he was not good: he knew 
that he was not fit to meet God: but he 
knew that he had met Him. He had 
found out one of the strangest things 
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grease on the trousers. 
it’s one of those stubborn ones.” 
= come out.” 
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p> The wealthy playboy’s valet eventually inherited 
most of his employer’s cast-off clothing. There was 
a certain light-colored suit he secretly yearned for, 
but the playboy seemed to like it too. The valet 
decided to force the issue, so he deliberately smeared 


Then he went to his boss with the suit. 
“I tried hard to get the spot out,” he said, “but 


“Have you tried brown paper and a hot iron?” his employer asked. 
“I’ve tried everything,” replied the valet, “but that spot just won’t 


“No, boss, not yet,” was the prompt response, “but I’m sure they'll 





—Robert Harris 
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that anyone can ever find out—that the 
most real things in the world are the 
things that you do not see.” 

JOHN L. MADDEN. 


CAREERS THAT CHANGE 
YOUR WORLD 

By James Keller. 

Doubleday & Co. 
Maintaining that there 
are certain vital ca- 
reers which decide the 
fate of the world, Fa- 
ther Keller, in his 
usual likable and forth- 
right fashion, proceeds 
to tell his readers how 
they can find openings 
in the fields of educa- 
tion, government, radio and television, 
labor relations, social service, and secre- 
tarial work. The Communists have not 
neglected to train their agents to qualify 
for these key spots. And this author 
points out how many opportunities for 
doing good await the Christopher who 
is interested in changing the world for 
the better. 

But this book is no mere philosophical 
discourse on the subject. It might well 
be used as a handbook for guidance 
courses in schools, study clubs, or dis- 
cussion groups. Starting with the basic 
facts on preparing resumés, charting a 
job campaign, and analyzing your per- 
sonal potentialities, Father Keller brings 
facts and figures to bear on his thesis 
that there are opportunities waiting for 
qualified applicants in the career fields 
mentioned previously. 

Parents who are concerned about the 
future careers of their youngsters, high 
school and college youths floundering 
over their all-important career choice, 
or discontented careerists anxious to do 
something more important with their 
lives will find Careers that Change Your 
World a powerful shot of adrenalin. To 
all of us who are wondering what's 
wrong with the world and what we as 
individuals can do about it, Father 
Keller offers some concrete and optimis- 
tic answers that are well worth reading. 

TRUDY HOWARD. 


IF THE BRANCH BLOSSOMS 
AND OTHER STORIES 

By Monica Krawczyk. 151 pages. 

Polanie Publishing Co. $2.75 
While we have long hailed our United 
States as the Melting Pot, only compara- 
tively recent years have found our liter- 
ature reflecting any but the dominant 
English flavor. Hints there were of a 
French or English aroma on the more 
sophisticated levels; and gradually the 
Irish, Italian, and Jewish strains be- 
came evident, their early artificiality 
finally clearing away into scenes of truly 
national tang. Not so long ago, Saroyan 
introduced us to his irresistible genre 
pictures of the Armenian in America, 


302 pages. 
$2.00 
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ByTHERT.REV.MsGR. 
R. A. Knox, PH.D., _ 
Honorary Fellow of / 
Trinity College, Ox- 
‘ord. Imprimatur of 
HE MosT REv. 
JosEPH MASTERSON, 
Archbishop of Birm- 
ingham 


Enthusiasm 


Chosen by the Literary Award 
Committee of the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors as 
the outstanding non-fiction 
book of the year by a mem- 
ber of the Gallery, this great 
historical work deals with the 
many aspects of enthusiasm 
in the special sense of the 
word—beliefs resulting in ex- 
travagant and visionary relig- 
ious opinions. Msgr. Knox 
covers the early history of re- 
ligious enthusiasm and en- 
thusiasts from the Montanists 
and Donatists down to the 
death of John Wesley. $6.00 
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In Our Image 


26 dramatic narratives from 
the Douay version of the Old 
Testament and 32 full-page 
magnificently reproduced 
paintings make IN Our IMAGE 
one of the masterpieces of 
our time. “An impressive anti- 
dote to commercialism in 
modern religious art.” — Fr. 
HarRotp C. GARDINER, in 
America, Douay Version, 
Buckram $10.00; leather, 
$25.00. Portfolio of 32 prints 
only, $5.00 
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\ 
Tai has well said that it is a poor Will which does 
not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is fitting 
that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for one or 
more of those institutions which are promoting His King- 
dom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from this world your charity 
and generosity will be making possible magnificent achieve- 
ments for His Cause. Your name will be held in prayerful 
memory by the zealous and needy missionaries whom you 
have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 
possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support of 
those who are laboring for Him, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of .........s000- ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that may 
be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the residue 
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and there were sporadic hints of Slavic 
penetrations in our Middle West. Now 
comes a woman giving firsthand por- 
traits of Polish-Americans who never 
knew the Iron Curtain or the Iron Heel. 

There is no attempt to reproduce the 
immemorial note of Polish tragedy—the 
piercing minors of Chopin’s music—in 
these guileless stories. But with pictur- 
esque and unexaggerated realism they 
reveal the Polish immigrant confronted 
by and usually making the best of the 
New World’s opportunities. Monica 
Krawczyk, who adds to her undoubted 
writing gifts the inside knowledge of 
native teacher and social worker, tells of 
wistfully practical young lovers and pa- 
tient, or sometimes impatient, old ones; 
of amiable wastrels and stubborn but 
admirable farmers; of the perennial con- 
flict between youth and age, new ideas 
and old, city life and the love of the 
land. And she tells all with the under- 
standing warmth of a compatriot and 
a sister Catholic. 

It is not only those of Polish descent 
who will enjoy these seemingly artless 
tales, but all readers who welcome the 
variety of colorful human nature in a 
friendly foreign culture. And our acad- 
emies or high schools looking for whole- 
some fiction will do well to put this lit- 
tle book within reach of their students. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


ROMMEL: THE DESERT FOX 
By Brig. Desmond Young. 264 pages. 
‘Harper & Bros. $3.50 

This book is a fasci- (ghz ’ 

nating study of the 

famous German field 
marshal. Brigadier Des- 
mond Young, the Eng- 
lish author, fought 
against Rommel, and 
his sympathetic trib- 
ute to the leader of “—™ : 
the Afrika Korps cre- Brig Young 
ated considerable controversy in Eng- 
land. The story of the desert war has 
been told many times from the Allied 
viewpoint. This account of the problems 
faced by the German commander helps 
to correct and complete the record. 
Rommel’s tactical exploits in the 
early stages of the North African cam- 
paign made his name so awe-inspiring 
that General Auchinleck, the British 

Commander-in-Chief, found it necessary 

to issue a special order to his troops to 

counteract the effects of the “superman” 
talk. From the beginning, the German 

high command did not realize the im- 

portance of the African war. When 

Rommel’s successes offered the Germans 

a glittering opportunity to over-run 

Egypt and seize control of the vital Suez 

Canal, Rommel’s appeals for help were, 

luckily for the Allies, ignored. 

Upon his return to Europe, Rommel 
learned the real facts about Hitler. In 
agreement with other German generals, 
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he conceded that defeat was inevitable 
and so informed Hitler. When Rommel 
was rebuffed, he acquiesced to the sug- 
gestion by others that Hitler should be 
deposed. However, he was not aware 
that the conspirators had selected him 
to succeed Hitler, and he never knew 
that extremists had planned to kill the 
Fuehrer. In any event, Rommel’s doom 
was sealed. The German public was told 
that Rommel died of wounds received 
months before when his car was bombed, 
but the author leaves little doubt that 
Rommel’s death amounted to murder by 
command of Hitler. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 


DISTURBER OF THE PEACE: 
H. L. MENCKEN 

By William Manchester. 

Harper & Bros. 
This informal work, 
subtitled The Life 
and Riotous Times of 
H. L. Mencken, is the 
second _ biographical 
study of the Baltimore 
Sage to be published 
within the last half 
year. (See review in ; 
the August 1950 issue W. Manchester 
of THE SIGN.) 

William Manchester, a young news- 
paperman on the staff of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, has examined at firsthand 
the vast amount of clippings, articles, 
scrapbooks, and private papers of Mr. 
Mencken and has come up with a very 
readable biography, spiced by well- 
selected Mencken quotes. 

The most interesting chapters are 
those which show Mr. Mencken battling 
with no holds barred against what he 
considered to be the foibles and weak- 
nesses of the post World War I era. 
American presidents and many of our 
long-entrenched American traditions felt 
the jab of his vitriolic pen. Mencken 
during the 1920’s and early 1930's was 
front-page copy, and many of his more 
dramatic experiences are graphically re- 
created by Mr. Manchester for the 1951 
reader. 

While this is not the definitive biog- 
raphy of H. L. Mencken, since the au- 
thor makes no attempt to analyze ex- 
haustively Mencken’s writings, it is a 
highly entertaining, informal study of 
a-man oftentimes referred to as the 
American Shaw. 

Distirber of the Peace is well edited; 
jt contains several pages of pictures, 
a selected bibliography, and an Index. 

WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


336 pages. 
$3.75 





THE SCARLET SWORD 
By H. E. Bates. 282 pages. 
Atlantic, Little, Brown. $3.00 
Since the Reformation, when Simon Fish 
labeled the Catholic clergy “idle sort of 
vipers,” writers have had a field day fit- 
ting horns on those ordained to the 
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- ecuted it in her own shaded prose style. 


priesthood. So it must amuse priests to 
find themselves these days tricked out 
with wings and a crown and let flutter 
through the pages of best sellers. This 
brings us to the two priests in Mr. Bates’ 
novel, The Scarlet Sword. They have 
wings, but well cropped. 

This tale of the 1947 India riots makes 
Christianity again the scapegoat for the 
failure of power politics to solve India’s 
social problems. The setting is the Kash- 
miri Catholic Mission, presided over by 
the elderly Father Anstey, pleasant and 
pious, and Father Simpson, nervous and 
repulsed by India’s dirt and sin—brown- 
robed figures out of Mr. Bates’ imag- 
ination, but not out of a seminary. 

The humane spirit that their flabby 
Christian charity has failed to arouse 
over the years is brought about in ten 
days of terror, rape, and killing by the 
native snipers who all but level the 
Mission with its little group of English 
refugees—a news reporter, a nurse, a 
Colonel and. his wife, a middle-aged 
couple and their marriageable daughter 
—and a raft of Hindu women and chil- 
dren. 

The novel is a jumble of confused 
thought that, wilfully or not, misrepre- 
sents the priesthood and especially the 
missionary. Authors and editors who are 
interested in putting forth an honest 
portrait of a priest, need to dip into 
a document like Cardinal Manning’s ex- 
cellent volume, The Eternal Priesthood. 


ELIZABETH M. NUGENT 
A BREATH OF AIR 
By Rumer Godden. 280 pages. 
The Viking Press. $3.00 


For all that A Breath 
of Air has been certi- 
fied by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, the 
creative combination 
of Rumer Godden and 
William Shakespeare 
is a disjointed one. 
Attempting to produce 
a rejuvenated version 
of The Tempest, Miss Godden has trans- 
ported the essentials of that comedy- 
romance to the twentieth century, 
plagiarized the plot faithfully, but ex- 
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The result entirely amputates Shake- 
speare’s robust wit, which is the real 
meat of the play. 

Character for character and incident 
for incident, the story parallels the orig- 
inal, however. After the chicanery of his 
brother, Mr. Van Loomis (a dyspeptic 
copy of Prospero) had fled his Scottish 
heritage and sailed with an_ infant 
daughter to the dreamy isle of Ter- 
raqueous. Striving to protect the girl 
from the corruptive influence of modern 
civilization, he isolated his Shangri-la 
almost completely from the outside 
world. But at twenty-one Charis had 





Stepping 
Stones to 
Sanctity 


Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. 
; 


A devotional book of great 
spiritual value and inspiration 
in which Father Lovasik leads 
the reader to sanctity by his 
brilliant digressions on love, 
the Holy Eucharist, prayer, 
Love of Neighbor, and Mary. 
The book will serve as an in- 
valuable guide to all religious, 
and to lay people about to 
make a retreat. Many beauti- 
ful prayers in the appendix 
and “a spiritual check-up” will 
aid the reader on the road to 
perfect sanctity. $2.50 


+ 


at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 
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begun to read thoughtfully and to ask 


Is For 
REAL 
MEN 


IN THE SERVICE 


“YOU WOULDN'T DENY ME THAT” 
THE TRUE STORY OF 
AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 

By Victor Donovan, C.P. 
Auxiliary Chaplain 

ONLY TEN CENTS A COPY! 

8¢ Ea. for 11-25 @ 7¢ Ea. 100 or More 
Order By Copy or By Quantity 


THE SIGN—Book Dept. 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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FUR THE 
VERY YOUNG 


OUR BABYS MEMORY BOOK 


A happily conceived and beauti- 
fully finished book to record all 
the important events in the life of 
a child. “Blue for boys” or “pink 
for girls.” 46 pp., imitation moire, 
$1.25 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE, by M. H. 


Ruane. “God’s Alphabet” in brief 
verses and pictures, for the tiny 


tot. 28 pp., 7% x 11%, $.75; 
paper, $.50 


LITTLE PRAYERS FOR BOYS 


AND GIRLS. A spiritual treas- 
ury suited to the youngest com- 
prehension. Very short and sim- 
ple prayers (all from approved 
sources), hand-lettered with ex- 
quisite clearness and illustrated 
with choice pictures. 32 pp., pa- 
per, $.25 


Dept. 4-1402 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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embarrassing questions, and Van Loomis, 
whom the natives regarded as something 
of a conjurer, realized that a mere bag 
of tricks would soon be inadequate to 
satisfy his daughter. Then, as if in an- 
swer to his half-formed hopes for her, 
one Valentine Doubleday, a restless Eng- 
lish playwright, literally descended from 
heaven to insure Charis’ fairy-tale future. 

Seeming to misfire on the score of mo- 
tivation, A Breath of Air strays off in 
many distracting directions. While per- 
haps intended as a study in the effects 
of escapism—for both Van Loomis and 
Valentine are running away from their 
inner selves—it will leave most readers 
disappointed and just a little puzzled as 
to why it was written. 

LOIS SLADE. 


MY SIX CONVICTS 
By Donald P. Wilson. 
Rinehart & Co. 

This book is a_by- 

product of a research 

project on drug addic- 
tion and criminality 
which occupied Dr. 

Wilson for three years 

in the federal peniten- 

tiary at Fort Leaven- 

worth. The “six” of F 

the title are the in- D+ Wilson 

mates selected to work with the author 
on the project, choice spirits all. 

The reader will not learn much about 
the project, aside from occasional ob- 
servations tending to debunk tabloid 
notions on the connection between drugs 
and crime. But the book gives a picture 
of the fantastic world of “cons,” inside 
the walls and out, which must be a 
revelation to the layman. Without the 
author’s word for it, the picture would 
be frankly unbelievable: How the “grape- 
vine,” reaching unembarrassed through 
prison walls, keeps prisoners better in- 
formed than the members of a free so- 
ciety. (For example, the prisoners at 
Leavenworth knew in advance all about 
Dr. Wilson’s appointment when his un- 
announced arrival took the prison au- 
thorities by surprise.) How a rigorous 
kind of justice, including capital execu- 
tions, is administered intra muros by the 
closely knit society of the prisoners. How 
messages, objects, and even persons, liv- 
ing and dead, are passed back and forth 
through the hermetic walls of a peni- 
tentiary while the guards, frantic as 
Keystone cops, are helpless to cope. 

The episodes and anecdotes which 
compose the book are mostly well and 
easily written. The author is humane, 
understanding, often very entertaining. 
But he has the professional deformation 
of certain psychological schools which 
relates everything in his stories to his 
notions of analysis, and he appears to 
have a not uncharacteristic blind spot 
regarding religion. 


369 pages. 
$3.50 
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glassware 
Sparkling 








If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us— P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 














CHURCHES, WOMEN’S CLUBS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Eam 
500 
CASH 





Your members simply sell adver- 
tising space on the tops of the 
tables to local merchants who 
gladly cooperate. Nine different 
plans (including $250 cash and 
24 tables) for cash and tables 
or chairs and tables. Remember, 
nothing to pay, not even freight 
charges. No risk. Write today for 
details about these plans, 


Plus 24 Wood 
Card Tables 


Plus 48 Double 
Decks of Cards 














F.W. MATHERS, Dept. TS, Mt. Ephraim, W.3._) 
Mi Shop by mail and save! Ex- 
clusive maternity style house offers 


fashions by top designers, $2.95 to "$22.50. 
Morning. afternoon, or sports wear; ; maternity suits. 
corsets & lingerie. (Catalog 
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THE YELLOW STORM 

By Lau Shaw. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

In this successor to the 
widely read Rickshaw 
Boy, Lau Shaw is con- 
cerned with the im- 
pact of the Sino-Ja- 
panese war on the 
ancient city of Pei- 
ping. More particular- 
ly, he is interested in 

what befalls the fam- Lau Shaw 
ilies who inhabit the street called “the 
Little Sheep Fold” where hero and 
traitor live side by side and the quiet 
activities of everyday are blasted by the 
advent of the conquerors. 

Here we meet the scholarly Mr. Chieu 
who survives imprisonment and torture 
to become a leader in the resistance, 
while others like the opportunist Kuan 
family find collaboration a brief luxury 
ending in their own destruction. Brutal- 
ity, famine, degradation, death, and 
violence of every sort stalk the pages 
of The Yellow Storm and they do not 
make for pleasant reading. 

While the temples and bridges of old 
Peiping form an exotic background, the 
essentials of the story are familiar to us 
from the history of World War II and 
its aftermath. Always, the human ele- 
ments remain the same and the intrica- 
cies of Chinese nomenclature do not 
alter the fundamental emotions of love 
and hate and fear. 

Perhaps the conversation between Mr. 
Chieu and the soldier Rey Tang gives 
the best indication of the author’s con- 
clusions on war and peace. The younger 
man—“had gone to far places to find the 
battlefield and the battlefield was in his 
own home and his own street.” And the 
words of old Mr. Chieu could be a warn- 
ing for today: “. . . before the war I 


533 pages. 
$4.00 





often took indulgence and indolence for 

love and peace, and now I use determi- 

nation and courage to achieve peace.” 
GENEVIEVE W. STEIGER. 


UNDERMINING THE 
CONSTITUTION 

By Thomas James Norton. 351 pages. 

The Devin-Adair Co. $3.00 
Those interpreting or commenting on 
the United States Constitution may be 
classified as “strict constructionists” or 
“latitudinarian constructionists.” The 
former insist that powers granted the 
Federal Government be strictly limited 
to the exact letter of the document; the 
latter claim broad inherent, although 
unspecified, federal powers. From the 
beginning the national government has 
progressively expanded its authority. 

Mr. Norton, a constitutional lawyer 
and scholar of some stature, is an ultra- 
strict constructionist who does not like 
this trend. In this book he sets forth his 
thoughts, arguments, and the authorities 
supporting his position. Among the 
things claimed to be unconstitutional 
are: the graduated income tax, much of 
the legislation concerning labor, social 
security, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, child labor legislation, the agri- 
cultural subsidies, and in general, the 
entire “New Deal” and “Fair Deal” con 
cepts. Among the things which he be- 
lieves to be politically evil are: direct 
senatorial elections, nominating conven- 
tions, the manner in which the executive 
appointive power is exercised, and the 
manner in which the individual States 
look to the Federal Government for 
financial aid. 

Generally speaking, the work is an 
interesting and thought-stimulating bit 
of politico-legal polemic writing. 

TOM HURLEY. 





That’s For Sure! 


along the dirt road. 


answered: “Nope.” 
“Nope,” the man repeated. 
“Dunno.” 

don’t know much.” 


mouth, “but I hain’t lost.” 





> Two English professors were returning by auto- 
mobile to the University of Cincinnati through the 
State of Kentucky. They took the wrong road and 
found themselves several miles from the main high- 
way, in the midst of the Kentucky hills. 

They stopped to ask directions of a native walking 


“Can you tell us,” one professor queried, “how to 
get back on the road to Cincinnati?” 
_ The hillbilly slowly removed a straw from his mouth before he 
“Can you tell us where this road will take us?” 
“What's the name of the nearest city?” 


The professor lost patience. “Mister,” he said peevishly, “you sure 


“Mebbe I don’t,” drawled the other, returning the straw to his 





—Stanley Leuhrmann 














SOAP 
OPERAS 
SELL 





Do you rush out and buy a cake 


of soap after each radio com- 


mercial? 
The SIGN is interested. 


Will you mail us a penny post-card 
telling us what brand of soap, 
powder or detergent you now use 
to wash your clothes? and also... 


Would you switch to another 
brand if you saw a convincing ad- 
vertisement in The SIGN? 


Please send replies to . . . 


Research Dept. 


THE SIGN 
MAGAZINE 
Monastery Place 


UNION CITY, N. J. 
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YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
phanie “plain glass 
windows can be 
transformed into 
StH rich, colorful Art 
Glass Effects. Eas- 
ily applied. 
Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. S$ 
WINDOWPHANIE 


COMPANY 
855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 


























The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Offer te young men interested in the religious life 

many types of activities: teaching im grammar 

schools, high scheels, colleges, homes fer under- 

privileged boys, fereign missions; office werk, 

trades, ete. Write fer literature. 











BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
Valatie, 


St. Jeseph Juniorate New York 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to fellow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rey. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohie. 








Social Service Brothers 
Generous young men between the ages of 17 and 50 
may dedicate their lives to Almighty God and suffering 
humanity as Peer Brothers Of The Good Shepherd. 
The Brothers undertake a great work of Charity and 
Social Service (Rehabilitation work). There is unlim- 
ited scope for every kind of ability in this field of 
Catholic Action. Help Safeguard the Faith of the 
veedy, poor and the abandoned. 

Address: Brother Matthias, P.F.G.S., 306 West Iron 
Avenue, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
(Enter any time of year) 








BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Miner Semimary ef the Disealeed Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys whe feel 
religious 


state. Boys whe have finished grammar school 
er higher grades may apply te: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, O.C.D. 
Minor Seminery of Our Lady 
Moly Mill P. O., Hubertus, 
Worthy beys unable te pay beard and tuition 
— will be given consideration. 














e 

The Alexian Brothers 

is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, sent 
pon request to any young man desiring to devote his 
e to the service of God as a Religious Hospital 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 

117 James Bivd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 














Become a Religious for Mary 


MARIANIST 


Priests © Teaching Brothers © Working Srothers 
Equality of Membership 
Write te: Brother Leonard, Dept. 3 
Mt. St. John, R.R. 12, Dayton 10, Ohio 
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KOLA ° 
(Continued from page 29) 
people of his generation who professed 
such beliefs. 

“Oh, many of our young people are 
utterly displeased with the Communists, 
many more than people think. Among 
the komsomols the percentage would 
be high, but I do not know how much 
it is.” This reminds him of the reason 
for his visit. Next evening he would 
like to throw a little party for some of 
his comrades with whom he works at 
the hospital. The party may last till 
midnight, and he vouches for their good 
and orderly conduct. In fact, his guests 
will all be people who think just like 
him. He knows them well by now. 

We readily agreed to his request. Kola 
turned to me with the words: “Tell it 
to your American friends,” then kissed 
Helena’s hand and walked out. 

Exhausted, floored with surprise, we 
sat leaning back in our chairs, far too 
shocked and amazed by what we just 
heard to air our.thoughts aloud. Finally 
Helena said: 

“Obviously there is a Roosevelt legend 
in Russia and a myth about America, 
in spite of the country’s complete isola- 
tion from any outside contacts and in- 
fluences. Most interesting, that.” 

Long into the evening we sat there 
thinking about Kola’s confession, going 
over all we thought or had heard about 
Russia and the Russians. One thing 
was obvious: these were unhappy suffer- 
ing people, longing for deliverance, for 
some powerful kind personality to de- 
fend them against their oppressors. 

Next evening around eight, Kola had 
his party. His guests were all young 
Russian peasant boys and girls in uni- 
forms. A middle-aged woman, Kola’s 
special friend, was bringing up the rear. 

That night we listened to the chorus 
of beautiful young voices singing or 
rather humming Russian songs. At mid- 
night the party broke up, without a 
single shout or a broken glass. 

Next morning Kola came to bid us 
good-by. There was an energetic ex- 
change of handshakes, slapping of our 
shoulders; Miss Maria and Helena got 
a kiss each. We laughed out loud. 

Kola’s parting words were: 

“Da, da, one has to be kind to the 
animals.” 

A new series of violent handshakes. 

“Good-by, good-by, dear ladies, and 


-never think ill of the Russian people. 


We and they are not the same thing. 
Good-by and good luck to you.” 

“Good-by, Kola.” We rushed to the 
windows and kept waving our hands 
at him as he was boarding the truck, 
full of young soldiers, men and women. 
They waved back at our windows. The 
truck started off, turned the corner. 
Kola’s hand, waving his cap at us, was 
the last we saw of them. 





[uformation 


1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 

3 years, $5.00 
eeeeee 


write today to 
417 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 











Young Americans, heed the call of Christ— 
“Come Follow Me”’—Attend to the words of 
Our Holy Father, “Now is America’s Hour.” 
You are needed in Africa to enlighten, to heal, 
and to save souls there. High School graduates 
eager to give their lives to God by bringing the 
Gospel of Christ to the African and American 
Negro should apply to: 


REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Queen of Aposties Seminary, Dedham, Mass. 














Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this as ao Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you b an jate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who fee have a vocation. 
Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 

Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wisc. 


F # A N C | $ C A y MISSIONARY BROTHERS 

OF THE SACRED HEART 
nurse the sick, and are also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 to 45. For further information write 
to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 














The Boys of America Need You! 


Grade school, High School, or College Graduates are 
cordially invited to join the 
BROTHEHKS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xaverian Brothers) 
Teachers in American schools for 96 years. 
For information and literature address: 


Vocation Director: tinct so" warts 











THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(For Delayed Vocations) 
126 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
PREPARATORY FOR THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL 
DIOCESES AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek, and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three years 
of high school training whose formal prepara- 


tion for the Priesthood is wanting or should 
be supplemented. 


CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT 
BY JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog address The Reverend Registrar 
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IT IS THE 
CHURCH’S BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 32) 


did not silence Him. In like manner, the 
Catholic Church will continue to raise 
her voice in defense of moral principles, 
whether men listen to her or reject her 
teachings. If, in a particular instance, 
the observance of God’s law demands 
disobedience to a civil statute, God's 
law takes precedence. 

Since all men, irrespective of their re- 
ligious affiliation, are bound by the law 
of God, Catholics do not hesitate to make 
use of legitimate means to procure civil 
enactments protecting what they regard 
as divine law. For this reason, Catholics 
living under a government that permits 
the citizens to make speeches, write ar- 
ticles, and send letters to the lawmakers 
advocating some particular legislative 
act do not hesitate to make use of these 
legitimate means to maintain or to ob- 
tain laws against obscene books or plays, 
birth control propaganda, mercy killing, 
etc. For the same reason the authorities 
of a Catholic hospital logically forbid 
within its precincts any operation that 
the Catholic Church declares to be op- 
posed to the law of God. This reason, 
too, justifies the Church in demanding 
that all the children of a mixed marriage 
be brought up in the Catholic Faith, 
since the Church regards this as the one 
true faith. There can be no compromise 
when divine truth is concerned. 


T IS disturbing to find a Catholic who 
I questions these principles. Thus, in 
a letter (Feb. 1, 1951) to The New 
York Times, a Mr. Allen Tate, claiming 
to be a Catholic, protested against the 
attempts of Catholics to obtain a civil 
prohibition of The Miracle in line with 
the stand taken by Cardinal Spellman. 
Mr. Tate believes that in a land like 
ours, where there is separation of church 
and state, the civil authorities have no 
right to ban a picture “on theological 


grounds,” on the score of sacrilege, ’ 


though he admits that such authority 
exists when there is a question of pub- 
lic morals. Mr. Tate evidently does not 
admit that an exhibition of sacrilege is 
a violation of public morals. 

Catholics are not ashamed of the fact 
that their Church claims the right to 
pass judgment on moral problems, stat- 
ing authoritatively what is in accordance 
with God’s law and what is opposed to 
it and proclaiming that all men are 
bound by these decisions. For Catholics 
believe that through the voice of the 
Church mankind receives today the same 
message that was announced twenty cen- 
turies ago in Galilee by One who de- 
clared Himself the Son of God and 
promised that those who would accept 
and follow His teaching would merit 
eternal life. 


April, 1951 





countries. 


THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


Welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as 
or in the foreign missions. Lack of funds no obstacle. 

sions in Japan, China, Indonesia, New Guinea, New Britain, Gilbert Islands, 
Central and South Africa, Santo Domingo, Philippines, and Latin American 


8th Graders and High School Students should apply for Minor Seminary. College 
and University Students may apply for Clerical Novitiate. Young 
35 years of age, who do not wish to become priests, but feel called to Religious 
Life, and are willing to join the Society, to be occupied in housework, office, 
shop, kitchen, and farm work, in the monasteries at home or in the foreign 
missions may apply for the Lay Brothers’ Novitiate. 


Write now to: Director of Vocations 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, IIlinois 
located 40 miles west of Chicago, Ill. 


riests in the.U.S.A., 
he Society has mis- 


en, 18 to 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 


FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Missionary Sisters 
of the 


Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
devote themselves to teaching, nursing, and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign missions. 
Candidates between 14 and 30 desiring te join them are 
invited to write to 

Rev. Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts ing, Pa. 

















The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested 
in religious life many syeee of charitable 
and educational activities. We work as: 
kindergarten, primary, industrial, com- 
mercial, and high school teachers; cate- 
chists; social workers; nurses; dentists; 
musicians; artists; journalists; house- 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: zr Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, WN. J. 





IS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 

“If thou wilt be perfect’ . . . Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ's Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the ery for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
information. 
The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. 8. F. 
Francisean Convent 
3725 Ellerstie Avenue 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 

Devote their lives to the care ef orphans and the 

aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 

ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 

contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














The Church needs Missionari hists, domesti 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good ch and ¢ heart are qualified 
te fill this need. If interested apply te 
REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 

St. Mary's Convent 


Huntington 2, W. Va. 











Christmas Club for Christ 


Penny Crusade for Souls 
A PENNY, lonely, made this plea: 
“Nobody ever thinks of me! 
Won't some kind person start a fad 
So lonely ‘I’ won't feel so bad?" 
A Missionary saw its plight, 
And vowed that he'd set things aright; 
All lonely PENNIES he'd canal 


In his crusade to save a soul. 





A Penny-A-Day For The Missions 


fr en ne een nnn n == 
Dear Father: Enroll me in the Christmas | 
Club for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


Passionist Missionaries 
g Menasteny Place Union City, N. J. 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive echureh should 
use Winters’ De Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Dver 7,000 IN USE. 
Increase attendance, soneres 
and collecti ay a 

Winters 


bee Catal 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 








tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- — 


ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














Ladycliff Callege 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 


tered Regents High School—Commercial 
Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military . under direction 


of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepa 
ration. Grades 8-12. 8 - classes. Benior 


ma 
t Beautiful 170 ange campus with all 
athletic facilities. 60 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 























GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 5.A. and Ag Degrees 
Standard Courses im Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher traiming, secretarial studies, 
arts. 

Unesually beautiful leeation. Extensive campus. 

Ferty minutes from New York City. 




















OUR LADY OF 


MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, kong Istand, New York. Boarding and 
Day Schoo! for Girls. Affiliated with the State 
University. Grades 5 through 12. School 
leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
Schoo! Session 10:10 a.m.—3.40 p.m. 


fF 








Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All eredes complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chertered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Cataleg. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, 











Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 

TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 

FOUNDED 1847 
ideal Country School for Girls overlooking hie my lake. 
College Preporetory and General Courses. , Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, ton Gwid- 
ance, Social Training. Chartered by ‘the Regents. Ac- 
credited by Middle States Association. Grades 7-12. 
Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 
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THE WALL 
(Continued from page 44) 
out and say I can’t have him? Say you 
won't give your own nephew a home. 
Say the answer is no.” 

“Very well then. The answer is no.” 

She faced him angrily. “I might have 
known. I should have known. You're 
just . . . just mean.” 

He stepped forward belligerently, pre- 
paring to allow himself the luxury of 
resentment at her injustice, and then 
slowly, calmly he forced himself into 
composure. His self-approval at his own 
cool restraint soothed him into mellow- 
ness. 

“Why, Jennifer,” he said gently, “con- 
trol yourself. I have never heard you 
speak so selfishly before. If you persist 
in stirring yourself up neither of us 
shall get a good night’s rest.” 

She made one more frenzied effort. 
“Can’t you,” she cried, “let anything 
make a breach in that wall you've built 
up?” 

“What wall?” he asked. 

She looked at him hopelessly. The 
flush had faded from her face and left 
it white and tired. The firm muscles 
seemed suddenly to sag, blurring the 
clean, fine line of her jaw. 

“Never mind. You couldn’t under- 
stand. You're right, of course. You've 
always been right. You'll always be right. 
I'll take him back in the morning.” 

He looked at her with relief. He had 
been afraid of tears, and few things 
made him as uncomfortable as tears. 
It was one of the penalties of a soft- 
hearted nature, he told himself, to be 
so vulnerable to another’s hurt. But 
there were no tears this time. Jennifer 
was disappointed, but she would swiftly 
recover and they could go back to their 
secure and untroubled ways. 


E picked up the paper, glanced ex- 

pertly through the leading articles, 
then folded it open to the financial 
page. He always enjoyed the market re- 
ports, enjoyed studying them at least, 
even when there were recessions. There 
was always something solidly satisfying 
in their orderly array of precise fact. But 
lately there had been no disturbing 
fluctuations. There had been advances— 
very gratifying advances. 

As he paused to make a mental cal- 
culation, his eye was caught by a large 
display ad on the adjoining page. He 
read the seductive prose with kindly in- 
dulgence. 

“Why don’t you go down and get 
yourself a new spring coat?” he asked 
Jennifer from behind the page. 

As he went back to the stock quota- 
tions, he didn’t notice that she had not 
answered, nor could he see that for once 
she had not picked up her knitting, that 
she sat in quiet repose, staring vacantly 
at her empty hands. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 
the women there that they were all anxious 
to have their various parishes start a cru- 
sade of five first Saturdays and constant 
rosaries, etc. 

As so many have stated, THE SIGN is a 
must in our house. I am only sorry we did 
not know of it long ago. Thank you for 
giving us so much. 

Dorotuy C. CULLEN 
West Haven, Conn. 


“Pope of Freedom’”’ 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to convey my sincere thanks and 
appreciation for your absorbing, informa- 
tive, and thought-provoking article, “Pope 
of Freedom.” In its reiteration of the prin- 
ciples of the social encyclicals, this article 
pointed out the pressing need for the ap- 
plication of Christian principles in our 
present social economy. This, I believe, is a 
direct challenge to American Catholics. 

Donato F. Barry 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Suggestion 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Why don’t you have more spiritual ar- 
ticles? Father Farrell is fine, but why not 
devote more space to the “Life of the 
Spirit’? Most Catholics lose intellectual con- 
tact with the Church except for a news- 
paper or magazine. Your magazine is very 
popular and could discuss the Mass, Pen- 
ance, Spiritual Reading, etc., etc. Catholics 
need popular explanations of their faith 
and doctrine. 

A READER 
New York, N. Y. 


“Don Camillo” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The students and Sisters here have a re- 
quest to make of the editors of Tue SIGN. 
Please get us some more stories about Don 
Camillo. The Little World has won the 
hearts of all of us and we want more of the 
same. Thank you. 

You would have been pleased to see the 
delight of your readers when they found 
Peppone’s mustache in the December issue. 
And we will be even more delighted to have 
Don Camillo beat him again in the near 
future. 

Sister Maria Beata, €.S.C. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Appeal for Lay Apostles 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Before I came to a mission land, I thought 
I did my duty in spreading the faith among 
the pagans when I contributed money to 
mission appeals. Now I know that as im- 
portant as financial help is, it is the least 
important need of the missions. The great- 
est need is for those who will give of their 
time and talents personally to spread the 
word of God. 

One does not have to be ordained to 
spread the gospel of Christ. It is not neces- 
sary to take perpetual vows to serve in the 
foreign missions. Young Catholic laymen 


April, 1951 








Campus bordering Hudson River © 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Univers! niversities, 
One half hour from Grand Central 


Address Secretary 


Station, New York City 














College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 








RAVENHILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


¢ Pre-school through high school for girls. Boarding 
and day. Assumption education stresses cultural devel- 
opment. College preparatory, art, music, home economics, 
secretarial. Small classes. Sports, swimming, riding. 
Wooded 22-acre campus overlooking Philadelphia. Trans- 
fer to Florida available during winter. Schools also in 
Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. S, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont. Pa. 


Conducted the Religious the Society of the 
lesus. A \ Comags , » Catholic Women 
rated under the laws of the State of Pie. 














Degrees: 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
@ Bachelor ot Art: 

@ Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
@ Bachelor of Music 

Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of the P.R.R. 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 














For logue and viewbook, address The Registrar, Box 23-S 
Marywood College ,,. 20% |[ A RCHMERE 


A Catholic College for Women Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S. and Mus. B. degrees Fully Accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Clinical Psychology, 
Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance Counseling, Law, Libra- 
rianship, Medicine, Music, Nursing, Secretarial Studies, 
Social Service, Special Education, Teaching—Elementary 
and Secondary—and Vocational Home Economics. Spe- 
cial Courses in Liturgical Music. Supervisor's Course 
in Music and Art. Information: address Registrar. 


Catholic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Norbertine 
Junior and Senior High Lag be 
mphasi 


Cues E Small Classes. 
imited Enroliment. All . Gym. 
Fully Aceredi 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 

















MOUNT SAINT MARY SEMINARY 


Nashua, New Hampshire 


Resident and day high school conducted by the Sisters 
of Mercy. Oldest boarding school for girls in northern 
New England. Established in 1859. Affiliated with 
Catholic University. State Accredited. College Prepara- 
tory. Commercial Courses. 
Sports. 


Music—Art. Dramatics— 


Address: Sister Directress 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 


Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding Schoo! for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog 





MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
— Students from East to West coast; Central 

and So. America, Scientific, Classical, Business and 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed rep all and play. 


Address: . Bex H 
tirvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 














St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 16, VERMONT 


A Liberal Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. Cour- 
ses leading to B.A. and 
B.S. degrees. Fully accred- 
ited. All sports, including 
winter activities. Terms 
in June 25 and Sept. 24. 
ummer session for grads. 
and undergrads. Apply 
early. 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUES 
Regular or Summer 


Sessions 











Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 


lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
re Nursing, Medical Technology and Busi- 


BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN—M 





by of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND —— 


Music, Teacher Training, Home Econom 
Nursing, Pre-medics, Tecele "seuel 
Service, Business. 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 
Address: The Dean 
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COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 


SIENA HEIGHTS wencks 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Pully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dom- 
inie. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, 

Music. Commercial Education ; Home Economics: 

Teacher Training: so ~ ; Pre-Legal and 

Medical —— * ‘Terminal f-- Ry = in 

Secretarial W onal Opportunities in 

Beautiful Buildings interesting Campus Life 
Ner Surther information Address the Dean 




















ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 


BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 
thre high school. State accredited. individual and 
small grovp instruction. All sports. 
tion. for catalog. 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 
College Preparatory 


LADY WOOD Stee renee 


©@ Girls develop character and —s healthful, 
homelike Res: 











emphasized. Varied activiti concerts, 
lectures, clubs, trips to —— capital city. —— 
Address Sister Seeretary, Box 8, Ladywood Se! 
indianapolis 44, Ind. 


Saint Mary-f- the-Woods 


In the inspiring ry-Oi-t 

standard college girls acquire Sains om 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, 
training, speech and _ radio. 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, outumies. 

atalog. Early resistretion 
Box 41 SAINT MARY-OF- THe WOODS, IND. 




















MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls. High School for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
ited. Member of North Central Association. College 
Preparatory, General Academic. Music, Art, Home- 
Making courses. Gy i and ing pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

















7 
S{. Mary's Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-edueational Day Sehool Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 
Address: The Registrar 


Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
Located neor the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climete. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major 
sports. Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the 
eighth; two years of High. 

















ST. GATHERINE’S MILITARY SCHOOL 


215 North Palm St. 
Ancheim, California 
Thirty miles south of Los Angeles. 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. Grades 2 


to 9. Affiliated with Loyola High School, Los 
Angeles. 
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must be recruited who will agree to devote 
themselves to working for Christ for periods 
of two or three years as assistants to mission 
orders. I have no doubt that when work for 
foreign missions receives its proper empha- 
sis in American Catholic lay action, the 
number of religious vocations for mission 
work will also multiply. 


PATRICK 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. Ryan and Prayer 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

In reply to the letter of F. J. Ryan, in 
the February issue of THe Sicn, I would 
like to say I thoroughly disagree with him. 

The number of prayers is not half as im- 
portant as the sincerity of the prayers. Ten 
prayers may be said but not be as effective 
as one sincere prayer. 

The thought of saying one Hail Mary a 
day for the welfare of our country is a 
wonderful idea. Catholics the world over 
should start it. 


Marion ROZE 
Chicago, Ill. 


Teen-Age Column 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

You most certainly need a column for 
teen-agers or people who are not yet mar- 
ried. Many youths attend secular schools 
and will always remain ignorant of the 
Catholic teaching pertaining to pre-mar- 
riage conduct. Your magazine has a wide 
circulation and could do much to bring 
to the attention of both parents and youths 
the real dangers of pagan society. 


Puitip GIACONE 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Report From Singapore 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I wonder whether it will be of any sur- 
prise to you that your superb magazine is 
read in this distant corner of the world. I 
get some back copies from your readers, but 
they are not enough to go around among 
our teachers and pupils. Perhaps an appeal 
in your magazine will do something. 

It’s hard to pick out which is the best 
portion of your magazine. I read it from 
cover to cover. 

BROTHER POLYCARP 
Katong, Singapore. 


Appeal for Broken Rosaries 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

During the last war, the seminarians sent 
thousands of rosaries to men in the armed 
services all over the world. They are anx- 
ious to continue this work, since more and 
more of our soldiers are going overseas. 

Would you kindly send any old, unused, 
broken rosaries or beads to: 

FATHER Director, C.P. 
Holy Cross Seminary, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Reviews on Communists 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In the January issue and in previous 
issues, I have noticed in your review of 
books and plays that you have made favor- 
able mention of Rex Stout and Jose Ferrer. 

Why patronize or give praise to any actor 





or writer who has Communist tendencies or 
is a Comniunist sympathizer? It appears to 
me that you are giving aid and comfort to 
an enemy of the Church. 


Lucy CUulsINIER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Radio & Television 
EpiTors OF THE SIGN: : 

In the February edition of your magazine, 
Dorothy Klock asked the question, “What 
has happened to the fine music programs?” 
A very good question, indeed. 

Good musical broadcasts are a treat to 
me and I am sure they must be to other 
music lovers. May I suggest the “Boston 
Pops Hour” on Monday evening, conducted 
by Arthur Fiedler. To enjoy such beautiful 
music in one’s own living room is a won- 
derful thing. May we eventually have more 
programs such as these. 


: JEAN ANDERSON 
Newington, Conn. 


Book Review 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The article, purporting to be a book re- 
view of The War Without Grant, in your 
February issue, is un-American enough to be 
printed in the Daily Worker or the New 
York Times. You have carelessly (or per- 
haps carefully) assigned the review of a 
book to one who harbors against its author 
a personal dislike so strong that he uses a 
substantial part of his article to give vent 
to it, in a nasty, pseudo-humorous tone. 
The basis of the dislike seems to be the 
author’s great concern about things Ameri- 
can (a new sort of crime.) 

It looks very much as if you did not want 
a review by an unbigoted critic. Your con- 
duct, whether grossly careless or malicious, 
is in either case reprehensible. 

Any listener to Colonel McCormick’s week- 
ly broadcasts knows that he is not obsessed 
with the Civil War to the exclusion of 
others. Over a period of months and years 
I have heard him discuss the military oper- 
ations of the Napoleonic Wars, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the War of 1812, and World 
War II, to mention only the ones that come 
to mind at the moment. 


Francis X. KEENAN 
Laurelton, N. Y. 


Canadian Viewpoints 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

On the whole, I find THe Sicn a very 
informative magazine. However, since you 
are selling your magazine in Canada, I 
should like to see the Canadian viewpoint 
dealt with in the editorials once in a 
while. 


Mrs, J. ANDERSON 
Toronto, Canada. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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No vou need prayers? 








If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your 
name, the members of your family, or friends, among the Passion- 
ist Associates for whom Holy Mass‘and Special Prayers are offered 


daily by 3,000 Passionist Religious. 


You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Cruci- 
fied in mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same 
spiritual benefits that are attached to membership in the Passion- 
ist Perpetual Mass Association, except that benefits in Passionist 
Associates are limited to one year from the date the new member 
is enrolled. A Membership Card will be sent for each individual 


enrollment. 


PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 


OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 


The = (s 





The Living and the Dead may 
be enrolled. Fill in coupon 
and mail with offering 


Passionist Perpetual Mass 


Association 
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For each Perpetual Membership a beautifully 
illuminated certificate, properly inscribed, 


a ata ye ee me 
| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, ~ | 
P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. | 
| Enclosed is offering of $.........ccceceeecees Please enroll | 
as Passionist Associate ($1.00) C0 Dead CZ Living | 
| as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) C] Dead CO Living | 
| as Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) | 
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SPIRITUAL BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and 
in fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead re- 
cited by the entire Religious Community the first 
day of each month in every Passionist Monastery, 
High Mass of Requiem and Office for the Dead 


during the octave of All Souls for Deceased Mem- 
bers. 


Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered 
daily in Masses and Prayers of 3,000 Passionist Re- 
ligious, 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled $5.00 


You may send $1.00 monthly 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 
OR $25.00 
(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
—living and dead) 


You may send $5.00 monthly 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in 
and mail the coupon to P.O. Box 41, Union City, 
N. J., or to nearest Passionist Monastery. 
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feuding Club Offers 


ANY THREE 


OF THESE F 
LIBRARY VO 


for only 


WHICH 3 OF THESE GREAT BOOKS SHALL WE SEND YOU? 


SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS 
By Thomas B. Costain ‘ 
The famous author of ‘The Black Rose’’ 
now weaves a story of Canada at the turn 
of the century. This is a rich novel that 
you will surely enjoy. Pub. edition, $3.00. 


THE CARDINAL 
By Henry Morton Robinson _ 
Stephen eomnele dreamed of a quiet priest- 
ly life—but his actual life in the Church 
was more dramatic, bitter and happy than 
he had imagined! Regular edition, $3.50. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 

Now this joyous setelling of the life of Je- 

sus has been entirely reset, bound in beau- 

tiful red cloth, and illustrated with superb 

color paintings. Publisher’s edition, $5.00. 


AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 
Contains over 1600 reci he finest of 
each of the 48 states—from mouth-warer- 
ing old-fashioned favorites to modern taste 
delights. Should be in every kitchen. 


WHERE | FOUND CHRIST 
Edited by Jobn A. O’Brien 
The stories of fourteen men and women, 
who tell how they found God, Jesus Christ 
and His Church. Told with reverence, hu- 
mility, and a sincere desire to help others. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 

FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 4S1, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
Please send me at once the three books I have checked Hund 
at the right as my Membership Gift Books and first Gi me on 
selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all 
three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family Read- 
ng Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 
selection, or whether I wish to purchase any of the 
alternate books offered—at the special members’ 

only $1.89 each (plus postage and handling). There 
are no membership dues or fees, and I may accept 
as few as four selections or alternates during the com- 
ing twelve months. As a member, I will receive a free 
Sonus Book with each four Club selections or alter 
nates I accept. 
Mr 
Mrs... 
Miss 
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Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St... Torontd 2 
[ Offer good only in the U.S. A. and Canada. ] 








THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
By Thomas Merton 
This is the author's trae story of how he 
suddenly knew he wanted to get closer to 
God—and so sought and found Him in a 
Trappist Monastery. Pub. edition, $3.00. 


CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows : 
Complete step-by-step methods for working 
real wonders in your home. 500 illustra- 
tions, 41 full-color *‘demonstration rooms’’, 
charts, etc. Publisher's edition, $4.95. 


Funk & Wagnalls NEW COLLEGE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
The first basically different word guide in 
years! Contains 145,000 entries; 1,420 
pages; measures 642” x 94%” in size. A 
must volume for you. Pub. edition, $5.50. 


PEACE OF SOUL 
By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
Msgr. Sheen shows us the laws of nature 
and of Grace, the true answer to war, sin, 
guilt; the divine way to personal, mystical 
triumph of soul. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


THE COUNTRY WIFE 

By Dorothy Van Doren 
The true story of a family that lives in the 
city, when it visits the country for four 
months a year. A witty story with a chuckle 
on every page. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 


and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, remembered 
and discussed with delight, and retained 
in your home library with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 
There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you — after reading 
the book review which will come to your 
home each month. It is not necessary to 
purchase a book every month—only four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete. well- 
printed and well-bound. And. your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
Postman—ready to read! 
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Free ''Bonus'’ Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 
35% of your book dollars. And when the 
value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 
you actually save as much as 50%! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW. 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here—two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—a total value as high as $15.45—for only 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail thi 
Pon today. However, as this unusual offer 
may be withdrawn at any time, we urge 
you to mail the coupon NOW! 
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